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PREFATORY  NOTE 

The  present  work  was  written  at  the  request  of  some 
of  my  friends  who  knew  that  I  had  kept  journals  of 
the  campaigns  which  I  had  attended  as  surgeon.  It 
aims  at  no  more  than  at  presenting  a  faithful  record 
of  my  own  personal  experiences  and  of  my  interest  in 
the  medical  and  surgical  treatment,  and  especially  the 
nursing,  of  sick  and  wounded  soldiers. 

'  "  Pardon  my  putting  so  many  '  I's  '  in  my  dis- 
course," said  the  candidate,  "but  when  a  man  is 
talking  of  himself,  'tis  the  briefest  and  simplest  way 
of  talking  "  '  (Thackeray). 
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PAET    FIRST 

EGYPTIAN  WAR 

I 

Military  Surgery 

Military  Surgery  is  a  subject  which  has  always  had  a  fascina- 
tion for  me,  but  I  believe  that,  more  than  anything  else,  it 
was  the  Franco -Prussian  War  of  1870-71  which  specially 
directed  my  attention  to  this  branch  of  my  profession  and 
brought  me  into  close  relation  with  some  of  the  most  stirring 
events  of  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries. 

It  is  well  known  that  although  in  the  times  of  Napoleon  i. 
something  was  done  by  his  chief  surgeon.  Baron  Larrey,  in 
introducing  into  the  French  army  services  the  employment 
of  '  ambulances  volantes  '  which  were  first  used  in  1792 
at  the  battle  of  Konigstern,  while  his  contemporary  Baron 
Percy  simultaneously  (in  1798)  initiated  the  use  of  special 
stretcher-bearers  or  '  brancardiers  '  for  the  wounded  in  the 
field,  yet  it  may  be  justly  said  that  military  surgery,  as  a 
special  department  of  medicine,  had  its  real  origin  in  the 
sixties  and  seventies  of  the  last  century.  There  are  doubtless 
many  yet  living  among  us  who  can  remember  the  impression 
made  upon  the  world  by  the  Swiss  doctor  Henri  Dunant  and 
his  coadjutor  Moynier,  also  a  Swiss,  appealing  to  civilisation 
for  mercy  to  the  wounded  and  protection  to  those  employed 
in  alleviating  their  sufferings.  That  which  he  had  witnessed 
in  the  hospitals  after  the  battle  of  Solferino,  in  1859,  first 
induced  Dunant  to  take  the  initiative  in  agitating  for 
ameliorating  the  condition  of  those  overtaken  by  disease  or 
wounds  in  warfare.  It  was  to  him  that  the  world  is  in- 
debted for  the  attention  of  the  nations  of  Europe  having 
been  directed  towards  practical  measures  of  compassion  for 
these  unfortunates,  and  nowhere  did  he  receive  more  zealous 
support  than  in  Great  Britain.  The  outcome  of  the  agitation 
was  the  signing  of  the  famous  Geneva  Convention  of  1864, 
whereby  all  civilised  nations  agreed  to  regard  the  wounded  as 
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iiCiitrals,  and  to  neutralise  as  well  their  medical  attendants 
and  even  such  non-combatants  as  were  engaged  in  the  merciful 
work  of  ministering  to  them.  The  Red  Cross  was  selected 
as  the  badge  whereby  all  engaged  in  such  duties  were  to  be 
distinguished.  Dunant,  it  may  be  mentioned,  died  in  poverty 
at  the  age  of  82,  in  the  year  1910. 

In  our  own  country,  sympathy  with  this  humane  institution 
was  enhanced  by  the  recollection  of  our  calamitous  experi- 
ences in  the  Crimean  War  of  1854,  by  the  reports  of  the  benefits 
resulting  from  the  introduction  of  an  ambulance  service  into 
the  armies  of  the  Northern  States  of  America  in  their  War  of 
Secession  of  1861-65,  and  by  the  participation  of  many  of  our 
compatriots  in  the  ambulance  work  of  the  Franco -Prussian 
War  of  1870-71,  where  they  took  a  part  in  the  systematised 
surgical  war  services  of  the  armies  on  both  sides.  It  would 
be  out  of  place  here  to  endeavour  to  enumerate  all  the  results 
to  which  this  widespread  wave  of  sympathy  gave  origin,  but 
prominent  among  them  may  be  mentioned  the  formation  of 
the  British  National  Society  for  Aid  to  the  Sick  and  Wounded 
in  War  (usually  called  the  National  Aid  Society)  which  later 
became  the  British  Red  Cross  Society,  the  provision  in  our 
armies  of  bearer  companies,  two  of  which  were  sent  out  under 
comrades  of  my  own  to  the  Secocoeni  Campaign  in  South 
Africa,  the  origination  in  England  of  the  St.  John's,  and  in 
Scotland  of  the  St.  Andrew's  and  the  Aberdeen  Ambulance 
Associations — the  last  two  soon  fusing  into  one  for  patriotic 
reasons — and  almost  everywhere  to  the  enthusiastic  study 
and  instruction  in  first  aid  among  the  civil  population. 

The  north-eastern  district  of  Scotland  experienced  to  the 
full  the  fascination  of  the  great  philanthropic  movement. 
Besides  the  already  mentioned  Aberdeen  Ambulance  Associa- 
tion for  the  succour  of  the  injured  in  civil  life,  there  were 
raised,  for  the  wounded  in  war,  under  the  encouragement  of 
Surgeons-Major  Evatt  and  Peter  Shepherd,  and  of  Dr.  James 
Cantlie  in  London,  the  Volunteer  Bearer  Companies  of  the 
Aberdeen  University.  The  activities  of  both  of  these  were 
great.  With  the  support  of  the  late  Mr.  William  Smith, 
advocate,  classes  of  first  aid  for  the  police,  railway  officials, 
and  others  of  the  community  were  taught  and  largely  attended 
in  our  city  and  surrounding  districts  ;  while  Dr.  Alexander 
Macgregor  and  others  developed  the  University  Bearer 
Companies  into  large  and  enthusiastic  units  of  high  efficiency, 
which  embraced  the  flower  of  our  medical  students. 

In  order  to  foster  these  agencies,  at  least  while  they  were  in 
their  earlier  stages,  it  was  incumbent  on  me,  as  a  teacher  of 
surgery  and  professor  in  the  University,  to  give  instruction 
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to  students  in  the  subject  of  military  surgery,  and  I  was  not 
long  in  finding  out  that  to  impart  a  knowledge  of  it  as  applied 
to  war  it  was  indispensable  for  me  to  witness  its  operations 
in  the  field.  Hence,  when  the  opportunity  arrived,  I  was 
drawn  by  degrees  into  the  experiences  which  I  am  about  to 
relate. 

II 

To  Egypt 

The  Egyptian  War  of  1884-85  afforded  an  unequalled  oppor- 
tunity of  remedying  my  deficiencies  in  the  knowledge  of 
military  surgery.  The  Nile  Campaign  was  inaccessible  to  me, 
but  after  the  fall  of  Khartoum  and  the  death'  of  General 
Gordon  my  chance  came,  when  a  force  was  to  be  sent  out 
under  General  Sir  Gerald  Graham  to  cut  its  way  from  Suakin 
on  the  Red  Sea  through  the  Desert  to  Berber  on  the  Nile. 
It  was  expected  to  consist  of  12,000  men,  and  to  be  equipped, 
among  other  things,  with  all  the  most  up-to-date  appliances 
for  the  sick  and  wounded,  including  field  hospitals,  bearer 
companies,  and  materials  for  dealing  with  the  difficulties  that 
might  be  met  with  under  any  conceivable  eventualities  in 
that  part  of  Africa.  Of  course  I  could  accompany  it  only  at 
my  own  charges,  but  even  so  it  was  an  occasion  not  to  be  lost. 

The  initial  difficulties  as  to  my  taking  part  in  it  were  speedily 
overcome  by  the  help  of  my  friend  Inspector-General  Robert 
Lawson  of  the  army  medical  service,  who  introduced  me  to 
the  Director-General.  I  received  his  authority  to  set  out 
for  Egypt,  and  lost  no  time  in  doing  so,  leaving  London  on  the 
27th  of  February  1885. 

During  the  journey  across  Europe  and  the  Mediterranean 
I  met  with  many  who  were  travelling  on  a  similar  errand, 
who  afterwards  proved  friends,  but  I  shall  pass  over  all  details 
of  what  occurred  until  I  reached  Cairo  and  found  that  fortune 
had  not  forsaken  me  there.  One  former  class-mate.  Dr. 
Grant  Bey,  assisted  me  in  obtaining  the  various  necessaries 
as  well  as  a  strong  and  faithful  Dongolese  servant,  Mohammed 
Achmet,  who  could  cook,  wash,  groom  a  horse,  and  do  whatever 
else  was  likely  to  be  required  of  him  ;  another  fellow-student, 
Surgeon-Major  James  Forbes  Beattie,  with  whom  I  chanced 
to  fall  in  when  at  breakfast  in  Shepheard's  Hotel,  introduced 
me  to  the  principal  medical  officer  of  Cairo  and  obtained 
from  him  a  recommendation  to  the  head  of  the  Commissariat 
Department,  through  whom  I  was  able  to  obtain  the  promise 
of  a  passage  between  Suez  and  Suakin  on  board  of  one  of  the 
Government  ships.     Beattie  also  gave  me  valuable  informa- 
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tion  as  to  how  to  deal  with  the  medical  staff  and  others  who 
were  to  accompany  the  forces. 

I  may  mention  that  Beattie  was  in  medical  command  of  the 
military  hospital  in  the  Citadel  of  Cairo,  which  was  perched 
on  the  highest  brow  of  the  hills  to  the  south  of  the  city.  The 
hospital  was  in  many  respects  an  ideal  one.  Being  one  of  the 
Khedive's  palaces,  its  splendid  cool  marble  halls  had  been  con- 
verted into  wards,  each  as  large  and  airy  as  a  cathedral,  and  in 
them  were  being  treated  our  soldiers  who  had  been  invalided 
from  the  Nile  Campaign.  I  saw  no  wounded  there,  however, 
the  cases  being  all  of  typhoid  fever,  liver,  abscess  and  abdominal 
complaints,  with  some  slighter  ailments,  and  everything  that 
seemed  to  be  possible  in  those  days  was  being  done  for  the 
invalids  ;  one  could  not  but  admire  and  approve  ;  yet  even 
in  this,  the  first  actual  war  hospital  I  had  visited,  I  felt, 
though  at  the  time  it  eluded  me,  that  there  was  something 
defective,  and  I  presently  realised  that  this  was  the  want  of 
trained  women  nurses  which  left  the  splendid  hospital  a  little 
short  of  perfection.  Its  site  was  overpoweringly  magnificent. 
At  such  an  elevation  the  wards  enjoyed  abundance  of  pure 
ventilation  associated  with  protection  from  the  heat  of  the 
sun,  and  from  the  balconies  there  were  exquisite  views  over 
the  whole  town  of  Cairo  and  of  the  glories  of  the  morning  sun 
reddening  the  splendid  pyramids  of  Gizeh. 


Ill 

Suez 

Everything  having  been  satisfactorily  arranged  with  the 
authorities  in  Cairo,  the  next  thing  to  be  done  was  to  hurry 
on  to  Suez,  in  order  to  catch  the  hospital  ship  Ganges,  in 
which  a  passage  had  been  promised  me  to  Suakin.  Sir 
Gerald  Graham,  our  commander,  who  had  been  expected  to 
proceed  by  that  or  another  vessel,  was  detained  in  Cairo  by 
illness  ;  nothing,  it  was  true,  would  happen  until  he  reached 
Suakin  ;  but  it  was  anticipated  that  he  would  soon  be  on  the 
move,  and  it  would  not  do  to  risk  missing  the  beginning  of  the 
campaign,  which  was  evidently  not  far  off,  for  the  Indian 
contingent  had  reached  the  harbour,  and  was  reported  as 
being  rapidly  disembarked.  So  I  crossed  the  desert  by  rail 
to  Suez  without  delay,  across  the  battlefield  of  Tel-el-Kebir, 
of  which  on  this  occasion  I  got  a  mere  glimpse,  as  it  was  during 
the  night  that  the  journey  had  to  be  made. 

In  Suez  I  had  to  await  the  arrival  of  the  Ganges  for  four  or 
five  days,  and  these  were  utilised  in  exploring  the  town  and 
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desert  around  it,  and  becoming  acquainted  with  the  British 
medical  arrangements  there.  The  principal  medical  officer 
showed  me  over  his  hospital,  a  well-arranged  quadrangle  of 
wooden  buildings,  raised  a  couple  of  feet  off  the  ground,  with 
shady  verandahs,  a  few  tents  for  infectious  cases,  buildings 
for  the  Army  Hospital  Corps,  kitchens,  store-houses,  pharmacy, 
and  everything  else  that  was  needful.  The  sick  were  well 
looked  after,  and  had  the  advantage  of  the  ministrations  of 
four  nursing  sisters  from  Netley,  of  whom  four  more  were 
expected  shortly. 

I  already  possessed  a  slight  knowledge  of  Arabic,  and  being 
desirous  of  knowing  more  I  went  to  the  children's  school  to 
pick  up  an  instructor,  and  at  the  same  time  see  the  sort  of 
education  which  was  given  by  the  teacher,  or  sheikh  as  they 
called  him.  I  found  the  children  sitting  in  Turkish  fashion 
on  the  ground  in  rows,  with  the  Koran  before  them,  or  with 
passages  from  it  written  on  wooden  slates  or  pieces  of  tin 
painted  white,  which  the  sheikh  had  copied  with  a  reed  pen 
and  rubbed  down  China  ink,  exactly  as  I  had  seen  my  friend 
Robertson  Smith  writing  the  language.  The  instruction  of 
the  children  was  confined  to  reading  and  repeating  the  texts 
and  passages  from  memory,  as  one  learns  the  multiplication 
table  ;  no  real  instruction  was  being  imparted,  for  since  the 
language  of  the  Koran  differed  so  much  from  the  Arabic  they 
were  accustomed  to  use,  they  understood  little  or  nothing  ; 
they  were  all  simultaneously  shouting  out  the  lesson  at  the 
pitch  of  the  voice,  while  the  sheikh  kept  order  by  his  sceptre 
of  authority,  the  midrib  of  a  banana  leaf.  On  my  entering 
and  greeting  the  sheikh  in  my  European  accent  with  '  salaam 
'aleikum,'  the  imps  broke  up  their  order  to  cluster  round  the 
heretic  stranger,  asking  all  sorts  of  questions,  and  interested 
in  the  way  I  wrote  Arabic,  such  as  the  word  '  Bism'  Allah,' 
with  my  left  hand  on  their  slates,  in  characters  more  classic 
than  those  they  were  used  to.  During  my  short  stay  in  Suez 
the  '  dominie  '  gave  me  a  few  hours  of  daily  instruction  in 
modern  Arabic  words  and  phrases. 

The  country  about  Suez  appeared  to  be  mostly  a  bed  of 
saline  mud,  moistened  by  the  dews  of  night  and  hardened  by 
the  sun  during  the  day  ;  it  was  unhealthy  and  malarial,  the 
home  of  abundant  mosquitoes,  who  bloated  themselves  with 
my  blood  at  night  and  formed  in  the  morning  a  horrid  contrast 
to  their  lean  unfed  brothers  who  were  outside  the  mosquito 
curtain.  Yet  Suez  had  interests  and  attractions.  Below  the 
balcony  of  the  hotel  lay  numbers  of  bright  red  and  blue 
Egyptian  boats,  and  small  steam  launches  were  plying  to  and 
from  the  ships  which  emerged  from  the  canal ;    while  cool 
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breezes  played  from  the  north  and  tempered  the  heat  to  an 
agreeable  degree.  Moreover,  none  of  the  sunsets  I  had  wit- 
nessed in  other  parts  of  the  world  seemed  to  me  able  to  sustain 
a  comparison  with  the  beautiful  and  singular  displays  over  the 
desert.  When  the  sun  had  disappeared,  and  the  land,  which 
at  first  gleamed  orange-yellow  and  then  became  purple,  had 
faded  into  dull  colours,  the  whole  sky  became  ruby -red,  like 
a  magnificent  garnet,  and  one  or  two  of  the  brightest  stars 
twinkled  in  this  beautiful  bed.  This  colour  remained  for  a 
long  time,  and  after  it  had  gradually  disappeared  the  horizon 
to  the  west  received  a  border  of  scarlet-orange-yellow,  that 
girdled  the  town  and  surrounding  plains  like  a  rosy  flame  and 
slowly  faded  into  the  night. 

IV 

S.S.  '  Ganges  ' 

The  Ganges  was  at  that  time  the  latest  achievement  in  the 
construction  of  British  hospital  ships.  So  complete  and 
remarkable  was  she  considered  that  before  leaving  the  Thames 
for  the  Red  Sea  she  was  visited  by  the  Prince  and  Princess  of 
Wales,  the  Director-General  of  the  army  medical  department, 
and  many  others,  whilst  at  Malta,  and  also  at  Suez,  where  she 
presently  arrived,  she  was  crowded  during  the  hours  she  stopped 
there  by  sightseers  who  came  to  inspect  and  admire.  The 
Ganges  was  one  of  the  newest,  largest,  and  finest  of  the  Penin- 
sular and  Oriental  Company's  steamers  which  ran  between 
Britain  and  India,  and  she  had  just  been  gutted  of  all  her 
cabin  arrangements  for  passengers  so  as  to  be  rendered  suitable 
for  the  treatment  of  invalids  and  wounded  men  in  the  hot 
climate  of  the  Red  Sea.  She  bore  as  her  flag  the  red  Geneva 
cross  on  a  white  ground.  For  coolness  she  was  entirely  painted 
white  externally,  and  her  boats  and  a  large  barge  with  which 
she  was  equipped  for  conveying  wounded  on  board,  were 
similarly  painted.  The  boats  were  provided  with  canvas 
awnings  overhead  and  curtains  at  the  sides  to  shade  them  from 
the  sun,  and  in  them  the  patients  were  transported*  in  cots 
which  were  so  slung  as  not  to  be  shaken.  When  the  ship's 
side  was  reached,  the  cots  were  attached  to  special  tackle  and 
gently  lifted  into  openings  in  the  side  of  the  vessel.  All 
partitions  between  decks  had  been  taken  away,  so  that  from 
nearly  end  to  end  the  ship  was  a  long  series  of  airy  wards, 
fitted  with  iron  standards  sustaining,  either  swinging  or  motion- 
less as  desired,  white  clean  iron  beds  with  sides  which  could 
be  folded  down,  and  with  invalid  apertures  in  the  centre,  for 
bathing,  cleanliness    and    other  attentions.     The  mattresses 
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were  of  hair,  and  the  beds  were  furnished  with  tent-hke 
mosquito  nets  within  which  was  suspended  a  punkah  running 
the  whole  length  of  the  bed  and  worked  from  the  deck  over- 
head by  ropes  actuated  by  Indian  boys.  The  whole  ward 
department  was  painted  a  very  pale  greenish-white  colour, 
most  agreeable  to  the  eye,  and  connected  with  it  were  lava- 
tories, nurses'  rooms,  pharmacy,  and  operation  theatre  ;  while 
sick  or  wounded  officers,  as  also  the  medical  officers  and  nurses 
belonging  to  the  ship,  had  comfortable  little  cabins  assigned 
to  them,  and  they  had  even  a  little  drawing-room  ;  all  of 
these  were  well-fitted,  clean,  tidy,  and  cool.  Each  ward  had 
a  small  ward  kitchen  with  steam  apparatus  for  cooking  the 
patients'  comforts  by  day  or  night.  A  refrigerating  appliance 
either  manufactured  ice  or  was  of  service  for  keeping  the  air 
of  the  wards  cool,  while  ventilating  shafts  passed  from  the 
wards  to  the  deck,  and  in  these  steam  jets  were  so  directed  as 
to  draw  off  the  heated  air.  The  wards  occupied  two  of  the 
decks,  and  a  part  of  the  upper  deck  also  formed  a  saloon, 
thirty  by  sixty  feet,  fitted  with  all  the  elegancies  and  luxuries 
of  the  P.  and  O.  liners  ;  while  elsewhere  were  the  music  room, 
bathrooms,  etc.,  which  require  no  special  description. 

Dr.  G was  the  principal,  and  Dr.  B the  second 

medical  officer,  and  there  were  others,  two  of  them  being 
doctors  sent  out  by  the  National  Aid  Society,  kindly  men  and 
good  fellows  all.  Not  the  least  interesting  was  the  female 
staff  of  four  Netley  nurses,  or  rather  '  Sisters,'  with  white  pith 
helmets  and  pugarees,  red  shoulder  capes,  grey  woollen  dresses, 
and  white  aprons,  with,  of  course,  their  various  animal  pets. 
There  was  even  an  interpreter  who  spoke  Arabic,  an  amusing 
little  man,  who  professed  to  know  the  Soudan  well,  and  to  be 
personally  acquainted  with  Osman  Digna,  the  leader  of  our 
foes  ;  he  gave  confident  forecasts  as  to  the  course  of  the 
campaign,  and  according  to  him  the  British  were  to  advance 
inland  against  Osman  Digna's  forces,  find  him  posted  in  the 
hills,  and  in  place  of  the  wild  Arab  charges  we  all  had  heard 
of,  the  battles  were  to  consist  in  the  storming  by  the  British 
of  the  Arab  positions. 

In  this  interesting  vessel  and  with  these  companions,  we 
proceeded  down  the  Red  Sea,  with  the  hills  of  Egypt  on  the 
right,  and  of  Arabia  on  the  left  hand.  I  had  imagined  Arabia 
to  be  a  flat  plain  of  sand,  but  at  least,  as  seen  from  the  deck  of 
the  Ganges,  it  was  a  range  of  high-peaked  mountains,  sharply 
and  gracefully  serrated,  forming  a  pretty  and  attractive 
picture  under  the  morning  sun.  Our  course  lay  down  the 
western  side  of  the  sea,  sometimes  close  to,  and  sometimes 
nearly  out  of  sight  of  land.     The  jagged  hills  of  Egypt,  re- 
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sembling  the  peaks  of  the  TroUtinder  in  Norway,  Hned  the 
shores  where  we  approached  them  and  were  the  only  objects 
that  broke  the  level  monotony  except  an  occasional  lighthouse 
showing  the  position  of  some  coral  reef  at  a  distance  from  the 
land,  or  a  passing  vessel,  both  of  which  made  small  excitements 
in  the  otherwise  quiet  days.  The  sun  emerged  dusty  red 
over  Arabia  as  he  rose  from  his  morning  bath,  and  set  at  night 
over  Egypt  in  a  wonderful  world  of  gorgeous  light,  dropping 
into  a  fiery  haze  which,  after  he  had  set,  flashed  up  into  crimson 
and  flame-coloured  glows  ;  and  as  these  slowly — very  slowly — 
faded,  they  left  a  band  like  a  sword  of  clear  white  moonbeams 
running  across  the  heavens  from  the  sunset  point,  the  beautiful 
Zodiacal  Light. 

On  the  morning  of  our  nearing  Suakin  we  ran  all  forenoon 
at  slow  speed  in  a  narrow  channel  inside  the  reefs  which  lined 
the  coast,  and  thus  passed  for  many  miles  quite  close  to  the 
land.  Inland  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  and  extending 
far  to  north  and  south,  lay  a  flat  dry  scrubby  plain,  barely 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  separated  from  the  open  ocean  by 
a  clear  greenish,  almost  white,  belt  of  glassy  liquid  bordered 
towards  the  deep  by  a  creamy  line  of  breakers  where  the  reef 
ended,  and  presently,  miles  inland  to  the  west,  ragged  high 
mountains  became  visible.  Continuing  onwards,  on  the  out- 
look for  the  town  of  Suakin,  we  perceived  in  the  distant  south 
the  masts  of  a  group  of  ships,  and  found  as  we  approached 
them  that  they  were  those  of  the  vessels  in  its  harbour  visible 
above  the  low-lying  town  and  land.  When  opposite  them,  a 
sixty -foot  gap  marked  off  by  buoys  showed  itself  in  the  reef, 
and  proved  to  be  the  outer  entrance  to  a  '  Y  '  shaped  haven. 
After  interminable  signalling  by  flags,  and  cruising  about  of 
small  boats  and  vessels,  a  little  steam  launch  finally  came  off, 
left  a  naval  officer  on  board  to  pilot  us,  and  we  sailed  cautiously 
in.  We  crept  for  miles  into  a  narrow  gut,  and  the  first  object 
we  beheld  on  land  was  a  little  cemetery  with  its  white  and  black 
crosses  where  the  English  were  buried,  a  spectacle  that  stilled 
the  words  of  many  of  the  gallant  fellows  on  board. 

We  had  scarcely  reached  our  mooring  place  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  channel,  when  we  were  brought  to  a  realisation 
of  the  presence  of  war  by  the  approach  of  a  steam  launch 
bringing  out  a  guardsman  transfixed  through  arm  and  chest 
by  an  Arab  spear,  and  his  companions  reported  to  us  that 
every  night  the  Arabs  were  penetrating  our  lines  and  spearing 
our  men  in  their  tents,  while  sleep  was  also  rendered  difficult 
by  the  nocturnal  rattle  of  the  rifles  and  the  booming  of  the 
cannon  directed  against  the  straggling  raiders  who  swarmed 
round  the  camp. 
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The  port  of  Suakin  seemed  as  if  it  had  been  shaped  by  nature 
for  the  concealment  of  a  nest  of  pirates.  From  the  sea  the 
opening  into  its  harbour  was  almost  invisible,  and  was  not 
more  than  500  yards  across,  while  it  gave  access  to  a  hidden 
tortuous  channel  of  similar  width  which,  after  having  pene- 
trated for  some  two  miles  into  the  land,  bifurcated  ;  and  on  a 
small  island,  circular  and  low,  and  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  dia- 
meter, at  the  parting  of  the  fork,  was  the  town  of  Suakin, 
connected  on  its  south-western  side  by  a  narrow  causeway 
crossing  the  water,  with  a  suburb  called  El-Khaf,  of  about 
the  same  magnitude,  at  least  so  far  as  its  population  went,  as 
Suakin  itself  appeared  to  be. 

A  note  of  what  was  seen  in  and  around  the  port  at  the  time 
of  our  arrival,  and  the  impressions  conveyed  to  a  novice  in 
the  art  of  war,  may  not  be  uninteresting.  In  the  Red  Sea 
outside  the  harbour  mouth  were  generally  one  or  two  large 
steamers  moving  about  and  exchanging  flag  signals  concerning 
their  entrance  or  departure,  the  directions  for  which  seemed 
mostly  to  emanate  from  an  English  gunboat  stationed  at  the 
entrance  mouth  of  the  channel.  Farther  in  lay  the  Ganges, 
moored  to  the  northern  bank  of  the  inner  harbour,  nearly 
opposite  the  cemetery  and  not  far  from  the  town.  What  I 
have  called  the  inner  harbour  was  the  shallow  forked  end  of 
the  channel,  and  this  was  filled  with  war  vessels  and  transport 
ships,  all  of  European  build  ;  rough  quays  had  been  con- 
structed whereon  lay  great  masses  of  stores  brought  from  the 
ships  by  steam  launches  or  unloaded  directly  from  them. 
The  waters  of  the  harbour  were  lively  with  man-of-war  boats 
pulling  to  and  from  the  ships,  which  were  mostly  moored  at  a 
little  distance  from  the  shore,  or  with  native  dug-outs  or  built 
canoes  rowed  by  merry  little  Arab  boys  singing  curious  wild 
Arab  songs  as  they  worked  their  spoon-shaped  paddles  on 
alternate  sides  or  poled  the  boats  along  by  means  of  long 
bamboo  rods.  The  quays  were  crowded  with  Arabs,  usually 
naked  save  for  a  loin-cloth  and  a  cotton  plaid,  handsome 
figures  with  good  faces  and  warm  brown  skins,  carrying 
bundles  or  performing  various  duties.  Here  and  there  heavy- 
faced  Egyptian  soldiers  in  red  fez  and  white  linen  uniforms 
stood  about  as  sentries  or  marched  in  squads,  while  every- 
where the  Englishman  with  brown  linen  suit  and  white  sun 
helmet  was  active  in  the  heat,  directing  and  governing  all. 

Suakin  was  a   picturesque    Egyptian  city  whose    shining 
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•houses  were  constructed  of  pure  white  coral  blocks,  resembling 
white  marble,  of  Moorish  architecture,  with  finely  carved 
woodwork  on  doors  and  windows  ;  superficially  the  prettiest 
place  I  had  yet  seen  in  Africa.  But  its  streets  were  crooked, 
narrow,  dirty,  hot,  and  fetid,  and  crowded  with  strings  of 
camels  plying  between  the  town  and  the  camps  outside,  often 
ridden  by  an  English  soldier  or  jack  tar,  or  occasionally  by  a 
turbaned  and  belted  Arab  chieftain  bristling  with  scimetar, 
daggers,  and  pistols.  The  natives  were  fine-looking  people, 
whom  one  respected  at  first  sight ;  they  were  '  friendlies  '  of 
course,  and  showed  us  their  spears  and  shields  with  a  proud 
defiant  air  as  they  chaffed  the  Britons.  The  townspeople 
appeared  happy  and  contented ;  men,  women,  and  the  beautiful 
chocolate-coloured  babies  who  ran  about  with  nothing  on. 
In  the  sea  between  Suakin  and  its  suburb  El-Khaf  were 
merry  companies  of  men  and  women  bathing,  laughing,  and 
enjoying  the  sunshine. 

El-Khaf,  the  suburb  on  the  mainland,  was  that  half-moon- 
shaped  portion  of  land  which  was  marked  off  from  the  surround- 
ing desert  by  a  high  enclosing  wall.  It  was  perhaps  some  six 
times  the  size  of  Suakin  itself,  but  was  only  partially  built 
upon  ;  the  buildings  resembled  those  in  Suakin,  though  in  a 
meaner  way,  and  there  were  large  open  spaces  beyond  the 
houses.  Neither  the  city  nor  its  suburb  had  any  gardens  or 
trees  beyond  an  occasional  dry,  dusty,  ragged  palm ;  the  whole 
did  not  contain  a  bush  over  twelve  feet  in  height ;  yet  the 
white  marble-like  houses  redeemed  many  defects  and  gave  an 
attractive  air  to  both  Suakin  and  El-Khaf. 

The  rampart  which  enclosed  El-Khaf  was  high,  bastioned 
and  crenellated,  and  was  pierced  by  several  gates  leading  out 
to  the  plain  beyond.  Inside  it  swarmed  with  soldiers  and 
native  population,  all  unarmed  except  the  friendlies  and  the 
war  correspondents,  among  whom  I  met  Bennett  Burleigh 
busy  collecting  news.  But  outside  the  rampart  everything 
was  utter  barrenness  and  aridness,  there  was  not  a  green  leaf 
visible,  even  in  what  had  been  Osman  Digna's  garden,  which 
was  represented  by  a  ruined  enclosure  and  a  single  bush  of 
the  cotton  plant. 

Looking  from  the  ramparts  of  El-Khaf  one  saw  a  series  of 
redoubts  resembling  chalets,  loopholed  for  musketry,  about 
a  mile  from  the  rampart,  each  of  them  standing  solitary  in 
the  desert ;  while  a  mile  or  two  farther  out  towards  the  west, 
and  about  a  mile  apart  from  one  another,  were  the  two  Water 
Forts,  something  like  wedding  cakes,  and  hence  most  striking 
and  conspicuous  constructions  as  they  appeared  far  out  in 
the  desert. 
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On  the  sandy  plain  outside  El-Khaf,  at  the  time  of  my 
arrival,  the  ground  was  whitened  by  the  innumerable  tents 
of  the  English  army,  which  surrounded  the  suburb  on  all  sides 
excepting  on  the  south,  where  the  camps  were  those  of  the 
Indian  auxiliaries.  The  whole  formed  groups  or  villages  of 
canvas,  rather  too  widely  apart  for  safety,  as  it  seemed  to  me  ; 
the  Indians  were  in  one,  the  cavalry  in  another  ;  engineers, 
marines,  bearer  companies,  and  field  hospitals  formed  yet 
others  ;  most  conspicuous  was  the  tent  of  the  field  hospital 
flying  the  white  flag  with  its  red  cross.  One  other  group, 
and  it  was  the  least  protected,  though  not  far  from  the  centre, 
was  for  the  headquarters,  where  the  General  and  heads  of 
departments  were  concentrated  for  consultation  and  co- 
operation. One  thing  particularly  struck  me,  as  it  did  in 
subsequent  campaigns,  namely  that  it  is  usually  our  British 
way  to  locate  the  hospital  contingent  in  the  most  exposed 
and  dangerous  quarter  of  the  camp. 

Encircling  all  the  canvas  villages  was  a  ditch  with  earthen 
breastwork,  the  latter  being  on  the  inner  side,  and  some  two 
feet  only  in  height.  Within  it  sentries  patrolled  at  night, 
and  a  couple  of  hundred  yards  beyond  it  were  the  already 
mentioned  redoubts  where  outposts  and  sharpshooters 
watched  during  the  dark  hours  to  repel  the  prowling  and 
marauding  parties  of  the  Arabs. 

Within  the  lines  and  among  the  groups  of  tents  were 
sentries,  camels,  horses  picketed  in  lines,  men  cooking  pots 
over  field  kitchen -trenches,  officers  and  soldiers  standing 
about  in  every  sort  of  undress,  mostly  in  boots,  shirts,  and 
trousers  only,  with  unshaven  faces  and  pipes  in  their  mouths. 
The  sanitary  arrangements  were  only  too  visible.  Mounted 
orderlies  of  Sikh  lancers  rode  about  with  messages,  with  their 
long  spears  and  small  pennants  flying  from  the  points  ;  and 
busy  men  were  writing  in  the  tents  sending  or  receiving  orders, 
while  wagons  stood  about,  and  a  printing  press  wagon  was  at 
work  as  I  passed  the  cluster  of  tents  forming  the  headquarters. 

During  the  couple  of  days  in  which  I  continued  to  live  in 
luxury  on  board  the  Ganges  I  had  opportunities  of  exploring 
the  coast  for  several  miles  around  Suakin,  and  with  all  its 
barrenness  found  it  most  attractive.  The  enormous  plain, 
stretching  for  eight  or  ten  miles  inland  and  for  fifty  or  more  to 
the  north  and  south  of  the  town,  seemed  to  be  a  vast  bed  of 
coral.  When  walking  along  it,  the  foot  crushed,  not  earth 
and  stones,  but  stalks,  bunches,  fragments,  and  dust  of  white 
coral  of  many  sorts,  and  the  clear  sea  water  that  washed  the 
shores  was  full  of  large  masses  of  the  same,  while  over  its 
shining  white  bottom  played  bright-coloured  fishes  resembling 
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large  perch  and  mackerel,  green  eels,  or  black-spotted  smaller 
fry.  Along  the  shallow  margins  stalked  snow-white  cranes 
upon  their  long  black  legs,  or  lines  of  pink-white  flamingoes 
stood,  and  tiny  waders  like  sandpipers  hopped  about  along 
the  edges,  making  everything  cheery  with  their  piping  twitter 
and  plaintive  cries.  Curlews  with  their  long  curved  beaks 
soared  overhead,  along  with  fine  hawks  and  seagulls,  larger 
than  our  home  birds,  more  splendid,  and  altogether  different. 
The  tide,  as  it  rose  and  fell  for  a  foot  or  two,  left  a  border 
where  hermit  crabs  crept  about,  and  a  larger  species  of  crab 
with  long  legs  ran  so  fast  into  the  rathole  which  it  dug  close 
to  the  water  that  one  could  not  get  an  opportunity  of  securing 
it  for  examination.  Farther  inland  the  plain  was  bare,  with 
sparse  tufts  of  a  short  fleshy-leaved  shrub  reminding  one  of 
a  heather-dotted  moor  on  the  Scottish  uplands,  but  the  foliage 
had  the  shape  of  berries  or  small  sausages,  and  was  dull  in 
colour,  and  occasionally  purple.  Numbers  of  little  ants  ran 
busily  about,  and  crowned  hoopoes  were  busied  in  feeding  on 
the  apparently  sterile  surface. 

It  was  somewhat  dangerous  to  extend  one's  explorations, 
for  the  Arabs  were  said  to  be  occupying  some  wells  not  far 
from  the  town,  and  we  were  told  that  it  was  contemplated 
to  attack  them  there  at  once,  and  drive  them  if  possible  back 
to  the  fortified  town  of  Sinkat,  where  the  most  serious  work 
of  assaulting  them  in  their  stronghold  was  anticipated.  If 
this  were  the  case,  my  arrival  at  Suakin  was  in  the  very  nick 
of  time. 

On  directing  my  steps  back  to  the  camps  I  met  and  received 

a  kind  welcome  from  many  friends.  Surgeon  James  P at 

the  Marine  Battalion  Camp,  Surgeon-Major  E ,  Dr.  A , 

Secretary  to  the  Principal  Medical  Officer,  Surgeon -Ma  j  or  W 

of  the  First  Bearer  Company,  and  the  P.M.O.  himself.  Dr. 
Barnett,  who  took  me  along  to  headquarters,  introduced  me 
to  most  of  the  staff  there,  and  promised  to  arrange  about  my 
tent,  rations,  etc.,  and  to  see  if  a  horse  could  be  procured, 
though  horses  and  saddlery  were  things  uncommonly  difficult 
to  be  got  hold  of  in  Suakin.  A  telegram  also  reached  me 
from  Mr.  Barrington  Kennett  in  Cairo,  to  say  that  he  was 
coming  through  in  a  couple  of  days  and  wished  me  to  join  the 
National  Aid  Society  under  him.  Dr.  Barnett  attached  me 
to  the  First  Bearer  Company,  so  Mohammed  and  I  transported 
my  belongings  to  the  extreme  north-west  corner  of  the  lines, 

where  Surgeon-Major  Wilson,  with  his  colleagues  Drs.  B 

and   C and   Quartermaster  T ,   gave  me  a  friendly 

reception  and  shared  with  me  their  mess  and  tent. 

I  can  even  now  vividly  recall  the  pure  delight,  such  as  life 
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does  not  often  afford,  of  my  first  evening  out  there  behind  the 
farthest  comer  of  the  low  breastwork  of  the  camp,  where  all 
was  sinking  into  stillness,  fanned  by  the  pure  gentle  air  of  the 
desert  on  which  we  looked,  watching  the  purpling  sunset  sky, 
ornamented  by  the  horizontally  placed  crescent  of  the  new 
moon  floating  boat-like  about  thirty  degrees  above  the  horizon, 
its  convexity  directed  straight  downwards,  showing  as  a 
brilliant  green  against  the  coloured  heavens,  with  the  still 
lighter  green  disc  of  its  unilluminated  side  as  a  faint  circle 
above  it,  while  the  stars  emerged  and  the  sky  darkened  and 
the  camp  fires  burned  red,  with  black  figures  flitting  across 
them,  and  the  horses  neighed  and  the  camels  groaned,  till  all 
sank  to  repose.  The  Great  Bear  was  out  of  sight  in  the  north  ; 
Orion  and  Sirius,  which  fringe  our  southern  Scottish  sky,  were 
right  overhead,  and  in  their  accustomed  place  on  the  southern 
horizon  was  the  Southern  Cross. 

Next  day  promised  to  be  a  stirring  one,  and  we  were  to 
snatch  only  a  short  sleep  in  our  clothes,  yet  sleep  lingered,  as 
I  lay  opposite  the  tent  door  watching  the  moon  drop  to  the 
western  hills  and  the  stars  blaze  brighter,  till  the  constant 
challenge  of  the  sentinels  grew  fainter  and  oblivion  set  in. 


VI 

Battle  of  Hasheen 

The  next  morning,  Friday,  the  20th  March,  we  were  aroused 
at  four  o'clock,  washed  and  breakfasted  by  candlelight  in 
our  tent,  buckled  on  our  belts  and  revolvers,  as  well  as  our 
haversacks,  containing  dressings  for  the  wounded,  and  turned 
out.  The  whole  camp  was  in  a  bustle  ;  in  the  dark  men  were 
loading  up  the  mules  and  camels,  saddling  the  horses,  and 
falling  in  to  their  companies  and  regiments  in  response  to 
shouts  and  bugle  calls.     Soon  all  was  ready  for  the  start. 

The  officers  of  the  First  Bearer  Company  were  all  mounted, 
but  Mohammed  and  I  went  on  foot,  and  along  with  the  other 
bodies  of  men  we  marched  out  to  the  plain  beyond  the  camp 
just  as  it  became  light,  and  were  there  formed  into  a  long  line 
before  advancing  towards  the  mountains.  There  must  have 
been  about  six  thousand  in  the  line,  and  as  our  bearer  company 
stood  in  the  rear  we  could  see  far  away  on  the  right  the  squad- 
rons of  the  Bengal  Infantry,  the  cavalry  with  their  small 
red  and  white  pennons  folded  round  the  points  of  their  long 
lances,  ready  for  action,  with  the  artillery  and  baggage  behind. 
In  the  middle  of  the  line  and  nearer  to  us  were  a  number  of 
regiments  on  foot,  their   bearer  company  under  Dr.  E 
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behind  them  with  the  baggage,  and  our  own  company  on  the  left 
behind  the  Guards  Regiments,  to  whom  it  had  been  attached. 
But  instead  of  the  clean  trim  uniforms,  handsome  war  array, 
and  music,  to  which  one  was  used  at  home,  nearly  all  the 
British  troops  were  clad  in  the  then  uncommon  brown  cotton 
(khaki),  dirty  and  worn  untidily  as  the  men  pleased,  with 
unshaven  chins  and  unwashed  faces,  set  off  by  occasional 
blue  spectacles.  The  rough  men  and  badly  groomed  horses 
conveyed  something  of  the  impression  of  a  lot  of  day-labourers 
rather  than  of  soldiers  ;  the  only  really  picturesque  fellows 
were  those  of  the  Indian  contingent,  dressed  in  flowing  jackets, 
putties,  or  leggings,  and  turbans  ;  and  one  remarked  that 
the  turbans  of  their  cavalry  had  enwound  in  them  the  circles 
of  steel  as  large  and  broad  as  reaping  hooks.  Superficially 
everything  was  untidy  and  disorderly  ;  but  the  underlying 
reality  belied  this  appearance,  for  the  men  stood  firm  and 
steady  in  their  ranks,  were  well  armed,  and  behaved  excellently. 

Presently  the  line  moved  forwards,  and  in  the  clear  cool 
morning  air  walked  on  for  many  miles,  halting  occasionally 
to  rest  the  men,  and  after  some  hours  we  approached  the 
hills.  As  we  were  advancing,  the  plain,  which  was  at  first 
sandy  and  bare,  became  broken  up  by  ravines  and  prickly 
bushes  ;  then  it  became  hard  and  stony,  the  coral  giving 
place  to  rocks  and  stones,  with  shrubs,  at  first  small  gorse- 
like  bushes,  which  became  higher  till  they  were  thickets  of 
mimosa,  flat-topped  and  ten  feet  high,  among  which  every 
man  wound  his  way  as  best  he  could,  so  that  our  ranks  were 
broken,  and  the  various  companies  got  greatly  mixed.  Every 
now  and  then  there  occurred  a  pause  to  re-form  in  order. 

Signs  of  caution  now  began  to  be  evident  in  the  method  of 
advance.  The  cavalry  rode  forward  and  passed  singly  or 
in  small  groups  between  the  trees  considerably  ahead  of  us  ; 
signalling  now  and  then  with  flags  from  the  top  of  small 
eminences  as  to  what  they  saw  or  heard.  According  to  the 
signals  we  followed  and  reached  the  base  of  the  nearest  of 
the  hills,  named  Dihilbat,  as  I  was  told,  about  eight  or  ten 
miles  from  Suakin.  It  may  have  been  a  couple  of  hundred 
feet  high,  seemed  isolated  from  the  other  hills,  and  had  some 
structure  resembling  a  rude  hut  on  the  top.  A  solitary 
horseman  was  detached,  and  sent  up  to  ascertain  whether  any 
of  the  Arabs  were  there  ;  and  it  was  a  fascination  for  the 
whole  force  below  to  watch  with  breathless  interest  this 
one  man  as  he  climbed  on  his  horse  up  the  steep  bare  sides 
of  the  hill  in  zig-zags,  so  as  to  explore  every  hollow  for  hidden 
foes.  We  expected  every  moment  to  see  him  shot  down, 
but  no  shot  was  fired  and  no  enemy  seen,  and  he  eventually 
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gained  the  top  of  the  hill.  Next  other  horsemen,  to  the 
number  of  perhaps  a  dozen,  crept  similarly  up,  joined  him 
in  his  search  and  found  nothing  ;  the  whole  hill  was  ours. 
The  Arabs  had  abandoned  their  outpost  there,  left  the  small 
reed  redoubt  they  had  formed  upon  it,  and  retreated  farther 
back  into  the  interior  of  the  mountains. 

A  long  halt  now  took  place  while  a  company  of  engineers, 
and  camels  loaded  with  timber,  went  up  to  the  top  of  Dihilbat 
to  construct  a  walled  fort  and  strong  redoubt  there,  and 
General  Graham,  with  some  artillerymen  and  three  cannons, 
remained  temporarily  to  watch  and  direct  further  events. 

The  rest  of  us,  with  the  exception  of  the  baggage  which 
was  left,  were  formed  into  a  square — the  bearer  companies  and 
two  Gardner  guns  in  the  centre,  the  sides  and  front  formed  of 
regiments  of  infantry  and  the  Guards  under  General  Fre- 
mantle — and  it  advanced  into  the  defiles  between  the  hills 
for  some  other  four  miles  through  rather  more  open  country. 
As  we  marched  we  often  started  game  :  hares  ran  among  our 
feet ;  pigeons  and  larger  birds  fluttered  overhead  ;  and  yet 
higher  up  circled  hawks  and  vultures  on  the  outlook  for  food. 
Among  the  Guards  one  noted  now,  for  the  first  time,  a  stout 
old   gentleman   in  plain   clothes,   on  horseback,   said   to   be 

Lord  A ,  a  former  colonel  of  the  Guards,  who  had  defied 

all  considerations  of  age  and  prudence  in  order  to  accompany 
his  beloved  regiment  to  the  field.  Meantime  the  cavalry 
rode  ahead  and  far  out  on  either  side,  scouting  and  signalling, 
and  in  and  out  among  the  mimosa  trees  we  walked  or  rode, 
seeing  very  little  but  the  hills  on  all  sides.  Even  the  interest, 
however,  in  the  events  which  all  now  felt  to  be  impending  could 
not  entirely  divert  our  minds  from  the  attractive  objects 
around.  It  was  a  beautiful  cool  forenoon,  and  many  pretty 
blossoms  began  to  bestrew  our  path.  A  yellow-flowered 
shrub,  with  blossoms  like  small  roses,  and  large  soft  leaves 
resembling  those  of  the  raspberry,  a  short  prickly  herb  like  a 
thistle,  fine  blue  gentian -like  flowers,  and  shrubby  trees  whose 
flame -coloured  blossoms  covered  the  almost  leafless  branches, 
were  mixed  with  the  taller  mimosa  whose  spiny  tops, 
outspread  in  umbrella  form,  prevented  our  seeing  more  now 
than  two  hills,  or  rather  twin  conical  peaks,  in  front  of  us  ; 
but  we  understood  that  in  a  gorge  to  the  northward  lay  the 
wells  of  Deberet,  where  the  Arabs  were  lying  in  wait  for  us, 
having  concentrated  as  they  fell  back.  As  yet,  however, 
not  an  enemy  was  seen,  the  silence  was  absolute,  and  we 
slowly  advanced  until  we  were  halted  at  the  foot  of  the 
double-topped  hill,  some  four  hundred  feet  high,  which  was 
called  Hamob  Adarob.     The  stony  ground  we  stood  on  was 
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almost  flat,  with  considerably  less  bush  and  more  open  spaces, 
in  which  were  growing  wild  gourds  and  trailing  plants  with 
large  melon-like  fruits. 

At  this  point  our  force  was  divided.  A  portion  was  sent 
to  the  northward  to  the  village  and  wells  of  Deberet,  which 
was  found  deserted ;  they  formed  square  there,  but  I  under- 
stood they  sustained  no  attack.  Some  skirmishers  were 
sent  out,  also  to  the  north,  to  occupy  a  little  hill ;  it  too  was 
unoccupied  by  the  enemy ;  in  fact  no  Arabs  were  to  be  seen 
at  all.  Next  our  square  moved  forward  to  attack  the  double - 
pointed  hill,  and  the  Marines  along  with  some  of  the  Sikh 
infantry  were  thrown  out  to  ascend  its  nearer  side.  Up  this 
they  slowly  climbed  in  skirmishing  order  to  the  nearer  summit, 
which  was  separated  from  the  farther  and  higher  one  by  a 
valley.  They  went  ever  upwards,  without  a  shot  being 
fired,  and  we  watched  them  intently  until  they  had  reached 
the  crest  and  began  to  show  above  it ;  when  all  at  once  the 
stillness  of  nature  and  the  tension  of  expectation  were  broken 
by  tremendous  volleys  of  musketry  from  the  Remington 
rifles  of  the  Arabs  who,  so  far  as  I  could  judge,  in  a  force 
of  several  hundreds,  occupied  the  farther  crest  beyond  the 
valley  which  was  now  wreathed  in  clouds  of  smoke  from  the 
discharges. 

Dr.  B had  been  called  away  from  our  bearer  com- 
pany to  do  duty  somewhere  else,  and  I  had  mounted  his 
horse.     I  was  riding  with  the  other  officers  of  my  bearer 

company  in  the  middle  of  the  square  ;  one  of  them.  Dr.  C , 

had  just  dismounted,  and  L ,  a  young  surgeon  from  one 

of  the  field  hospitals,  had  mounted  C 's  horse  and  ridden 

up  to  his  place  beside  me,  while  E of  the  Second  Bearer 

Company  had,  without  waiting  for  orders,  run  forward  to 
ascend  the  hill  and  give  his  services  to  the  Marines  and  Sikhs 
— an  act  of  splendid  promptitude. 

The  instant  the  firing  broke  out  our  square  stopped,  and 

poor  L gave  a  loud  cry  and  fell  backwards  off  his  horse. 

With  a  spring  like  a  cat  Sergeant  H sprang  forward  and 

caught  him  ere  he  reached  the  ground  ;  the  others  of  us  were 
down  in  an  instant,  found  he  had  been  shot  through  the  left 
breast,  dressed  his  wound  and  transferred  him  to  a  litter  beside 

which  I  remained  to  look  after  him,  while  W and  the  others 

hurried  off  to  attend  to  the  other  men  who  had  fallen  by  the 
same  volley  or  by  the  subsequent  shots  which  now  rolled  like 
loud  thunder  from  the  hill.  It  was  fortunate  that  the  Arabs 
fired  so  high  that  not  more  than  a  dozen  men  were  hit  in  our 
square  at  this  time. 

Hitherto  our  troops  on  the  nearer  summit  had  returned 
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no  reply  to  the  Arabs'  fire,  but  now  they  began  to  return  the 
volleys  from  the  farther  peak,  and  the  rattle  of  musketry 
continued  from  both  sides  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  by 
which  time  our  soldiers  had  silenced  the  enemy's  fire,  and  now 
crept  down  into  the  valley  and  up  the  other  side  to  where  the 
enemy  had  been  posted,  drove  them  from  their  positions  and 
poured  shot  into  them  as  they  retreated  down  the  back  of  the 
hill.  Owing  to  their  opponents  firing  so  high  our  men  on  the 
hill  had  none  seriously  injured,  but  the  Arabs  suffered  heavily 
and  left  many  of  their  dead  upon  the  mountain. 

During  this  engagement  our  cavalry,  the  Bengal  Lancers, 
had  gone  round  to  the  back  or  south  of  the  hill  to  cut  off  the 
enemy,  but  found  themselves  engaged  there  by  the  Arabs 
descending  from  the  hill  and  another  strong  body  at  its  foot ; 
and  immediately  we  saw  our  horsemen  fleeing  back  like  chaff 
before  the  charging  enemy,  entirely  unable  to  face  the  onset 
of  these  agile  footmen  among  the  dense  thorny  trees.  The 
fugitives  came  rushing  into  our  square,  bearing  some  of  their 

wounded,  one  of  whom.  Major  R ,  was  speared  through  the 

right  thigh,  and  many  of  both  men  and  horses  bore  spear 
wounds,  fortunately  not  of  great  severity.  The  cavalry  had 
no  sooner  entered  the  square  than  the  Arabs,  who  were  now 
being  fired  down  upon  by  our  soldiers  on  the  hill,  appeared  in 
pursuit,  and  fell  like  a  flood  on  the  southern  side  of  the  square, 
which  received  them  with  volleys  from  their  rifles  and  dis- 
charges growling  out  from  the  Gardner  guns,  though  the  latter 
soon  became  choked  ;  but  the  reception  was  too  much  for  the 
enemy,  and  they  retreated  without  being  able  to  break  the 
square. 

I  was  at  the  north-eastern  corner  of  the  square  while  this 
charge  took  place,  and  did  not  see  much  of  the  repulse,  as  I 

was  busied  with  L and  Major  R and  attending  to 

others,  but  when  I  went  to  see  if  any  more  of  the  wounded  had 
not  received  attention,  I  witnessed  a  body  of  some  thousands 
of  Arabs  come  pouring  towards  our  square  from  the  bush  on 
the  north,  and  as  the  front  rank  of  our  soldiers  knelt  down 
to  fire,  one  could  perceive  the  spaces  between  the  trees  whence 
they  were  emerging  black  with  dancing  figures  rushing  on 
and  leaping  from  bush  to  bush  like  an  inky  flood.  Into  these 
masses  our  men  poured  their  fire,  and  the  impetuosity  of  the 
charge  diminished,  so  that  by  the  time  they  had  come  within  a 
hundred  yards  they  were  mostly  mown  down  by  the  tremendous 
hail  of  bullets.  At  last  only  a  few  crouching  bounding  figures 
were  seen,  as  they  plunged  sideways  into  cover  ;  then  there 
were  none  at  all.  Our  musketry  ceased  as  they  fell  before  the 
withering  storm  of  balls. 
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In  the  midst  of  the  smoke  of  the  rifles  (for  in  this  war  only 
black  powder  was  as  yet  in  use)  and  the  dust  raised  by  the 
striking  bullets  and  the  falling  bodies  and  rushing  feet,  I  saw 
one  brave  act  done.  A  handsome  Arab  chief  riding  a  beautiful 
horse  dismounted  in  the  thick  of  the  slaughter,  picked  up  a 
wounded  comrade,  set  him  behind  him  on  his  horse,  and  amid 
showers  of  balls  rode  up  a  slight  eminence  and  disappeared 
with  him  into  the  bush.  Some  of  our  men  cheered  him  as  he 
escaped,  and  so,  very  heartily,  did  I. 

In  these  charges  on  the  square  there  was  very  little  firing 
by  the  Arabs  from  their  rifles.  Only  the  leaders  appeared 
to  carry  firearms.  One  Arab  boy  of  about  twenty,  clearly  a 
chief  among  them,  was  conspicuously  mounted  on  a  fine  white 
camel,  and  showed  great  heroism  in  leading  them  on.  He  was 
shot  through  the  fleshy  part  of  both  thighs,  and  fell  so  close  to 
the  square  that  his  followers  did  not  dare  to  attempt  to  rescue 
him.  When  he  fell  his  camel  bounded  away  at  great  speed, 
and  was  seen  for  some  time  leaping  over  the  bushes  as  it  made 
its  way,  probably  wounded  like  its  master,  along  the  slope  of 
the  hill  to  the  north  of  us.  The  rider  was  presently  picked  up, 
brought  into  the  square,  and  after  his  Remington  rifle,  spear, 
shield,  and  a  couple  of  cartridges  had  been  taken  from  him  and 
he  had  been  searched  for  other  weapons,  and  those  he  had 
confiscated  as  trophies  by  some  of  his  captors,  his  wounds 
were  dressed  and  he  was  conveyed  along  with  our  own 
wounded  to  a  military  hospital  in  Suakin,  where  he  recovered 
and  was  eventually  set  free. 

When  the  roar  of  the  rifles  from  the  mountain,  multiplied 
by  the  reverberations  from  the  surrounding  hills,  broke  out 
so  suddenly,  and  one  charge  on  the  square  was  followed  by 
the  other,  it  was  curious  to  watch  the  behaviour  of  the  different 
persons.  Our  officers  rode  about  or  stood  quite  calm  and 
apparently  unconcerned  ;  many  of  the  soldiers  ducked  their 
heads  when  a  stray  bullet  whizzed  past  them ;  while  the 
Hindoo  porters  and  doolie  bearers  (litter  carriers)  crouched 
flat  down  in  rows  behind  the  bushes  or  in  the  slight  hollows  of 
the  ground,  reminding  one  of  figs  in  a  box  or  salmon  in 
a  pool. 

The  main  attack  having  been  repulsed,  the  Arabs  ventured 
only  now  and  then  to  re-advance,  and  some  volleys  of  musketry 
were  necessary  to  check  them  ;  but  their  '  snipers  '  (a  term 
that  had  not  then,  I  think,  come  into  use)  kept  up  individual 
firing  from  the  bushes  and  thickets,  which  seemed  to  do  more 
harm  to  wagons  and  litters  than  to  men  and  horses.  We  had 
thus  time  to  look  more  particularly  to  our  wounded,  especially 
among  the  Sikhs  who  had  been  brought  into  our  square  ;  and 
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the  war  correspondents.  Melton  Prior  and  others,  busied  them- 
selves in  making  their  sketches.  I  afterwards  found  that  one 
of  them  had  sent  to  one  of  the  illustrated  papers  in  London  a 

sketch  of  myself  kneeling  by  the  side  of  Major  R 's  litter 

attending  to  him.  I  may  add  that  the  other  sketches  of  war 
scenes  which  I  afterwards  saw  in  the  English  illustrated  papers 
were  uncommonly  faithful  to  truth.  After  they  had  harassed 
us  by  their  marksmen  for  some  time,  the  Arabs  who  had 
charged  the  north-eastern  corner  of  the  square  retreated  to 
the  positions  whence  they  had  come,  and  there  seemed  to 
await  our  attacking  them  in  turn.  Some  skirmishers  were 
sent  out  against  them,  and  the  field  guns  which  now  appeared 
were  turned  upon  them,  but  these  apparently  failed  to  make 
much  impression  beyond  compelling  them  to  retire  for  a  little 
distance. 

It  had  now  become  the  hottest  part  of  the  day.  The 
first  shot  had  been  fired  about  eleven,  and  it  was  half -past 
twelve,  so  we  thought  of  luncheon,  but,  alas  !  our  pro- 
visions had  been  forgotten  with  the  camels  at  Dihilbat;  so 
there  followed  a  tedious  hour  and  a  half  during  which  we 
broiled  in  the  sun  and  envied  those  who  had  the  fore- 
thought to  provide  themselves  with  a  biscuit  or  a  flask  of 
cold  coffee. 

Somewhere  about  two  o'clock,  the  redoubt  on  Dihilbat 
having  been  completed  for  occupation  and  surrounded  by  a 
zariba  of  cut  thorn  bushes,  we  began  our  return  to  Suakin. 
The  men  on  the  hills  and  the  troops  at  the  wells  of  Deberet 
were  withdrawn  ;  they  marched  past  us  to  the  town,  while 
our  square  remained  to  guard  the  rear,  and  was  formed  up 
afresh,  with  some  cavalry,  bearer  companies,  etc.,  in  its  interior. 
No  sooner  had  it  also  commenced  its  retreat  than  the  dis- 
turbances broke  out  afresh,  the  Arabs  on  the  north  poured 
down  anew  on  our  square,  and  repeatedly  charged  it.  The 
Guards  faced  about,  drove  them  off  with  fresh  volleys,  steadily 
continuing  the  withdrawal  and  receiving  the  enemy  with 
renewed  musketry  when  the  rushes  came,  so  that  they  never 
got,  even  in  the  thickest  of  the  bush,  within  ten  or  twenty 
yards.  After  experiencing  the  fruitlessness  of  such  charges, 
the  Arabs  hung  on  the  sides  and  rear  of  the  retiring  square 
and  from  very  close  range  kept  up  a  straggling  rifle  fije  under 
which  men  began  to  fall  thick  and  fast  among  us.  To  an 
unpractised  eye  like  mine  it  began  to  look  somewhat  like  an 
ugly  business,  for  the  terrified  horses,  the  artillery,  and  others, 
hurried  forward  to  the  safer  front  of  the  square,  leaving  its 
back  part  empty,  and  the  thin  line  of  soldiers  who  formed  the 
rearward  side,  seeing  themselves  unsupported  and  seemingly 
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deserted,  commenced  also  to  hasten  their  steps  and  bulge 
inwards,  so  that  it  appeared  as  if  a  breach  in  the  formation 
were  about  to  follow.  The  numbers  of  the  wounded  com- 
menced to  increase  rapidly,  and  we  of  the  bearers  were  speedily 
taxed  to  the  utmost  of  our  capacity,  and  all,  men  and  officers 
alike,  had  to  lend  a  hand  along  with  other  soldiers  in  carrying 
the  stretchers.  The  Arabs  still  firing  high,  most  of  the  casual- 
ties took  place  among  the  mounted  men.  When  matters  were 
really  looking  queer,  a  halt  was  called,  the  square  was  re- 
formed, and  the  field  guns  from  a  small  eminence  opened  with 
shrapnel  upon  all  the  groups  of  Arabs  who  could  be  espied. 
This  gained  us  time  to  look  properly  after  our  dead  and  wounded 
and  get  them  transferred  to  the  ambulance  carts  and  litters. 
The  Arabs  appeared  to  have  suffered  severely  on  the  whole 
and  to  have  been  taught  a  lesson,  for  they  now  desisted  from 
their  attempts  to  break  the  square,  gave  over  their  firing,  and 
the  rest  of  the  march  to  Dihilbat  was  accomplished  in  quiet 
and  at  leisure.  When  Dihilbat  was  reached  we  observed  that 
the  smart  engineers  had  already,  in  the  few  hours  since  we 
had  passed,  crowned  it  with  no  fewer  than  four  forts  of  stone 
roofed  with  wood,  and  made  a  strong  zariba  at  a  distance 
round  it,  leaving  a  clear  zone  of  fire  for  its  defenders,  for  in  it 
were  now  left  a  large  number  of  troops  with  provisions  and 
artillery.  While  waiting  for  the  completion  of  these  arrange- 
ments we  found  our  luncheons,  and  as  the  labours  of  forti- 
fication were  being  completed  we  watched  some  of  the  artillery 
below  making  beautiful  practice  on  black  groups  of  the  enemy 
on  the  hills  around,  bursting  their  shells  right  over  them  and 
leaving  sprawling  masses  bestrewing  the  ground  whence  the 
survivors  were  in  flight. 

The  rest  of  the  day  was  less  rich  in  military  events.  We 
marched  slowly  homewards  across  the  dusty  desert  and  reached 
camp  just  as   night  fell.     I  visited  the  base  hospital  to  see 

how  Dr.  T and  Surgeon  T disposed  of  the  wounded 

there  ;  I  saw  their  reception,  their  being  skilfully  cared  for 
and  put  into  the  tents  by  kind  and  gentle  hands,  all  of  which 
greatly  impressed  me  ;  and  then  Dr.  Wilson  and  I  walked 
home  among  the  encampments  of  the  tired  and  sleeping 
troops,  challenged  every  now  and  then  by  the  sentries,  washed 
the  grime  and  sweat  off  our  dirty  faces,  had  a  welcome  meal 
of  tea  and  dry  bread,  and  turned  in  to  sleep,  both  of  us  toler- 
ably tired  ovit  by  our  twenty  miles  of  walking  under  the 
tropical  sun. 
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VII 

The  Plains  around  Suakin 

During  the  ten  days  that  followed  the  actions  at  Deberet 
Wells  and  the  Hamob  Adarob  Hills,  which  is  generally  termed 
the  battle  of  Hasheen,  most  of  my  time  was  spent  in  studying 
the  methods  of  the  military  medical  department.  Every 
possible  facility  for  this  was  afforded  me  by  Dr.  Barnett,  the 
principal  medical  oflBcer,  whose  goodness  I  even  now,  after 
the  lapse  of  more  than  thirty  years,  continue  to  think  of  with 
gratitude.     He  gave  me  a  free  hand.     Though  still  attached 

to  the  bearer  company,  I  was  permitted  to  share  Dr.  B 's 

tent  in  the  base  hospital,  where  its  P.M.O.,  Dr.  T ,  with 

Dr.  P and  Surgeon  T ,  received  me  most  fraternally, 

and  at  all  times  access  was  given  me  to  the  Ganges  hospital 
ship,  so  that  I  could  study  the  arrangements  from  the  front 
backwards. 

I  have  already  partially  described  the  work  at  the  front. 
During  the  fighting  it  chiefly  consisted  in  the  application  of 
dry  antiseptic  dressings  to  the  wounds,  and  the  administra- 
tion of  morphia  hypodermically  to  relieve  the  pain  and  permit 
of  the  wounded  being  transported.  Out  in  the  desert  there 
was  no  water,  even  the  water  bottles  had  long  been  emptied, 
and  as  every  appliance  had  to  be  carried  on  shoulder  haver- 
sacks, dry  antiseptic  dressings  were  the  only  possible  ones, 
and  no  others,  it  may  be  added,  could  have  given  better 
results. 

The  transport  of  the  wounded  was  a  question  which  had 
an  especial  fascination  for  me.  My  own  bearer  company 
had  only  ambulance  wagons,  much  like  those  of  the  present 

day  ;    but  the  second  company,  under  Dr.  E ,  had  in 

addition  mule  cacolets  (a  sort  of  sitting  panniers),  and  camel 
litters  as  well  as  mule  litters.  I  tried  and  was  personally 
transported  on  all  of  these,  and  the  conclusion  I  came  to  was, 
that  though  cacolets  were  tolerable  for  slightly  wounded, 
and  litters  on  mule  or  camel  back  far  from  uncomfortable 
under  ordinary  conditions,  yet  for  such  country  as  existed 
round  Suakin,  roadless,  with  thorny  bushes  and  deep  gullies, 
the  ambulance  wagon  was  on  the  whole  the  best  conveyance 
for  the  seriously  wounded.  Where  the  gradients  were  too 
great  for  the  ambulance  wagons,  the  hand  stretcher  was 
still  possible  ;  and  where  the  ground  was  level  and  unen- 
cumbered, most  excellent,  though  slow,  was  the  Indian  doolie 
of  which  we  had  some,  for  the  shuffling  gait  of  the  Indians 
almost  eliminated  the  unavoidable  swinging  and  jolting  of  the 
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other  forms  of  conveyance.  I  felt  sure  that  on  the  whole 
the  wounded  who  were  brought  back  from  Hasheen  in  doolies 
and  ambulance  wagons  suffered  the  least. 

The  doolie  bearers  themselves  were  a  quaint  study. 
During  the  day  they  squatted  together  in  one  place,  made  a 
small  enclosure  about  two  feet  across,  of  mud,  stones,  or 
empty  meat  tins,  resembling  a  child's  house,  built  a  minute 
fireplace  with  a  semicircle  of  stones,  tins,  or  such  like  materials, 
and  baked  over  a  few  sticks  laid  in  it  tempting  chupatties  like 
the  large  white '  baps  '  we  eat  at  breakfast  in  Scotland,  or  made 
a  stew  of  rice  and  butter.  They  would  not  eat  our  food,  but 
cooked  in  their  own  brass  pans  or  flasks  and  used  their  own 
leathern  water-bottles.  At  night,  before  they  lay  down  in 
a  heap  together,  covered  by  a  rug  or  two,  they  took  off  all 
their  clothes,  and  the  spaces  of  the  camps  were  strewn  with 
naked  black  bodies  engaged  in  cleaning  themselves. 

The  base  hospital,  into  which  the  patients  from  the  field 
were  received,  was  situated  on  a  coral  platform  ten  feet  in 
height  and  about  two  hundred  across,  a  mile  to  the  north-west 
of  Suakin,  On  the  northern  end  of  the  platform  a  redoubt 
had  been  constructed,  one  of  the  circle  of  outlying  defences 
beyond  the  bastions  of  El-Khaf,  and  hence  the  base  hospital 
usually  went  by  the  name  of  the  '  H  '  Redoubt.     Its  surgical 

work  was  admirably  conducted  by  Dr.  T ,  who  had  been 

sent  out  as  operator  from  Netley  Hospital,  where  he  had 
been  Assistant  Professor  of  Surgery.  His  skill  could  hardly 
have  been  surpassed,  and  during  the  days  following  the  fight 
at  Hasheen  there  was  much  to  test  it  in  the  work  done  in 
the  operation  tent,  the  interest  of  which  sometimes  attracted 
General  Graham  as  a  visitor.     The  medical  cases  were  under 

the  charge  of  its  P.M.O.,  Dr.  T and  Dr.  P ,  whose 

skill  and  kindness  I  had  frequent  occasion  to  admire.  The 
comfort  of  the  patients  in  the  base  hospital  was  very  well 
cared  for,  they  were  lodged  in  large  oblong  Indian  soldiers' 
tents,  identical  with  those  occupied  by  the  chief  medical 
officers ;  during  the  day  the  side  curtains  were  removed 
for  coolness,  so  that  the  inmates  lay  under  the  canvas  roof 
alone,  beneath  which  the  fresh  breezes  played  over  them. 
The  junior  medical  officers  had  only  bell  tents.  From  the 
base  hospital  the  patients  were  evacuated  as  quickly  as 
possible  to  the  Ganges,  or  other  hospital  ships  ;  some  of  these 
cruised  about  outside  the  port  to  refresh  such  men  as  were 
likely  to  return  to  duty  ;  the  severer  cases  were  taken  to 
Suez,  on  their  way  home  to  England,  and  the  gravest  only 
were  retained  in  the  base  hospital  or  on  board  the  Ganges. 
But  however  well  affairs  were  managed  as  regards  the  patients 
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at  Suakin,  there  was  something  Hke  a  revolution  when, 
on  the  27th  of  March,  two  of  the  Netley  nurses  came  up  from 
Suez  to  do  duty  in  the  base  hospital,  and  two  others  were 
sent  out  to  us  from  the  Princess  of  Wales'  Auxiliary  Branch 
of  the  National  Aid  Society.  They  were  all  good  women, 
and  were  indeed  a  blessing  among  our  wounded  and  sick, 
and  to  ourselves  as  well.  They  were  quartered  in  two  nice 
tents  in  a  corner  of  the  base  hospital  enclosure.  Their  pres- 
ence saved  the  doctors  a  vast  deal  of  work,  and  had  a  civilis- 
ing influence  on  both  officers  and  men  ;  before  their  advent 
there  were  unseemly  things  visible  about  the  camps,  but 
these  were  improved  or  magically  conjured  away  the  moment 
the  sisters  appeared.  It  was  my  first  introduction  to  women's 
work  at  the  front  in  war,  and  it  was  a  lesson  I  am  not  likely 
ever  to  forget. 

On  the  whole  the  deaths  were  few,  and  the  wounded  did 
as  a  rule  marvellously,  thanks  to  the  climate,  the  pure  air, 
and  the  care  bestowed  on  them.     One  loss  which  we  all  deeply 

regretted  was  that  of  poor  Surgeon  L ,  who,  as  I  said, 

was  shot  at  Hasheen,  died  the  day  after,  and  was  buried  next 
morning  in  the  little  cemetery,  while  his  effects,  except  those 
reserved  to  be  sent  home  to  his  mother,  were  sold  by  auction 
a  week  later — a  sad  sight.  The  poor  boy  was  the  only  son 
of  his  widowed  mother,  and  had  just  finished  his  course  at 
Netley,  and  received  his  commission  in  the  army  medical 
service. 

Three  and  thirty  years  have  now  passed  since  I  formed  at 
Suakin  my  first  considered  impressions  of  the  British  army 
medical  service,  and  because,  as  will  be  seen  later,  they  had 
some  influence  on  my  future,  I  give  them  here  as  they  were 
noted  down  at  the  time.  While  it  was  impossible  to  with- 
hold an  unstinted  admiration  of  the  quality  of  the  medical 
officers,  non-commissioned  officers,  and  nurses,  yet  the  con- 
viction forced  itself  upon  me  that  somewhere  there  was  some- 
thing wanting  to  place  their  efficiency  in  the  position  which 
it  ought  to  have  occupied.  I  repeat  that  better  work  could 
not,  under  the  circumstances,  have  been  done  by  any  body 
of  men  and  women  ;  but  even  at  that  time  the  medical  officers 
had  no  proper  rank  in  the  army,  and  the  importance  and 
value  of  the  service  as  a  whole  was  not  recognised  by  the 
War  Office  or  the  British  nation.  Although  the  purely 
medical  and  surgical  equipment  at  Suakin  was  as  perfect  as 
money  and  forethought  could  in  an  emergency  produce,  yet 
the  ambulance  portion  of  the  material  was  but  the  jumbled 
product  of  a  hurried  moment,  brought  together  from  distant 
and  heterogeneous  sources,  and  had  to  be  assembled  and 
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adjusted  when  it  was  almost  too  late,  though  in  Egypt  this  did 
not  perhaps  matter  so  much  as  it  would  have  done  on  a 
greater  and  more  urgent  field  of  operations,  against  an  enemy 
of  larger  powers  and  resources.  The  rank  and  j&le  of  the 
Army  Medical  Corps  were  not  of  the  class  whom  one  would 
have  liked  to  see  in  a  body  of  men  sent  out  by  Britain  to  save 
the  lives  of  its  soldiers  in  the  field.  One  could  not  honestly 
call  them  the  refuse  of  the  army,  they  possessed  many  admir- 
able non-commissioned  officers  and  others,  but  it  was  not 
difficult  to  detect  that  the  best  men,  physically  and  other- 
wise, were  in  the  other  branches  of  the  army,  while  it  was  the 
residuum  only  which  were  attracted  into  the  ranks  of  the 
army  medical  department. 

Again,  the  other  services  of  the  army,  the  artillery,  engineers, 
army  service  corps,  and  the  infantry,  were  polished  and 
organised  to  as  near  perfection  as  human  ingenuity  could 
ensure  it,  and  were  as  perfect  as  Britain  could  make  them, 
but  the  medical  service  fell  distinctly  behind,  suffered  con- 
sequently in  its  efficiency,  and  was  regarded  as  the  Cinderella 
of  the  army.  Its  officers  were  like  a  handful  of  rich  jewels 
left  neglected  and  uncared  for  in  some  repository  until  they 
should  chance  to  be  required,  while  the  other  services  were 
like  similar  gems,  valued,  polished,  and  set  in  some  gorgeous 
diadem  where  their  excellence  was  visible  to  the  whole  world. 
I  acquired  the  conviction  that  the  army  medical  service 
could  never  attain  its  rightful  position  until  it  was  put  in  a 
place  of  honour  at  least  equal  to  that  of  any  other  branch, 
until  it  was  recognised  that  the  education  and  training  of  its 
officers  entitled  them  to  be  ranked  at  least  equally  with  the 
other  officers  in  the  fighting  forces,  until  its  ranks  were  re- 
cruited with  the  very  best  and  most  highly-classed  material 
the  country  affords,  until  their  Director-General  occupied  a 
position  equivalent  to  that  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  of 
Army,  and  until  in  fact  our  nation  had  come  to  understand 
that  it  is  not  less  important  to  save  the  lives  of  its  battle- 
worn  men  and  officers  than  to  destroy  those  of  the  enemy.  • 

While  I  was  occupied  in  studying  medical  affairs  and  spend- 
ing my  days  between  the  bearer  company,  the  base  hospital, 
and  the  Ganges,  there  were  plenty  of  other  matters  of  interest 
going  on.  Opinions  had  been  freely  expressed  by  some  that 
the  battle  of  Hasheen  had  taught  a  lesson  to  the  Arabs  ;  and 
that  all  the  fight  had  gone  out  of  them  in  consequence.  But 
this  was  quickly  proved  to  be  by  no  means  the  case,  for  the 
very  night  after  Hasheen  we  were  kept  long  awake  by  the 
crash  of  rifle  volleys  from  the  redoubt  which  had  been  estab- 
lished on  Dihilbat,  showing  that  it  was  being  subjected  to  a 
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severe  attack ;  as  however  they  ceased  after  an  hour  or  two, 
we  guessed  either  that  the  place  had  fallen  or  that  the  Arabs 
had  been  foiled  ;  which  latter  turned  out  to  be  the  case,  as  we 
learned  from  the  news  heliographed  from  it  in  the  morning. 
It  was  not  again  assailed,  though  a  convoy  of  necessaries 
despatched  to  it  a  day  or  two  later  was  subjected  to  a  charge 
from  the  enemy  on  its  outward  journey,  and  had  to  drive  off 
a  considerable  number  of  the  enemy.  The  camp  itself  also 
was  raided  almost  nightly,  small  parties  of  the  Arabs  creeping 
in  the  dark  through  between  our  redoubts  and  sentries,  cutting 
up  individuals  or  small  groups  of  men,  sometimes  hacking 
them  almost  to  pieces  with  their  short  cross-handled  swords, 
and  doing  their  work  silently  without  using  firearms  ;  events 
which  did  not  conduce  to  quiet  sleep  of  nights,  so  that  few 
ventured  to  undress,  but  nearly  all  slept  ready  for  whatever 
might  chance  to  occur. 

Consequent  on  the  visibly  continued  activity  of  the  enemy, 
further  plans  of  campaign  began  presently  to  be  elaborated 
for  dealing  with  them.  The  original  design  of  constructing  a 
railway  from  the  port  across  the  desert  to  the  Nile  at  Berber 
was  pressed  on,  and  for  this  purpose  a  force  to  ensure  the 
safety  of  the  working  parties  was  sent  out  along  the  portion 
of  it  which  was  being  carried  westwards  by  Handoub  and 
Otao,  along  a  series  of  wells  commencing  ten  miles  to  the 
north-west.  Since  also  the  main  Arab  army  was  believed  to 
be  stationed  at  Tamai,  a  village  fifteen  miles  to  the  south-west, 
another  and  stronger  force  was  being  got  ready  to  advance 
upon  it  and  give  him  battle  there,  proceeding  afterwards  if 
necessary  to  Sinkat,  another  stronghold  which  lay  among  the 
mountains  twenty  miles  to  the  west  of  Tamai.  Success  in 
this  last  direction  was  expected  to  break  the  power  of  the 
enemy  in  this  part  of  the  Soudan, 

Hence  comparative  quiet  continued  for  a  few  days  ;  re- 
ligious services  were  even  held,  not  only  on  the  Ganges  but 
also  on  the  open  plain,  where  they  were  occasionally  punctu- 
ated by  shells  flying  overhead  from  H.M.S.  Dolphin,  aimed  at 
groups  of  Arabs  spied  from  her  tops.  One  such  Sunday 
service  was  startlingly  interrupted.  Wilson  and  I  had  been 
visiting  the  base  hospital  in  the  morning,  and  went  on  in 
the  forenoon  to  the  ship,  where  they  invited  us  to  remain  for 

lunch.     We  learned  that  our  friend.  Dr.  J P ,  had 

gone  out  in  the  morning  with  a  party  of  Marines  and  others, 
who  were  preparing  the  way  for  the  advance  on  Tamai,  by 
occupying  an  old  zariba  left  by  Baker  Pasha  in  the  former 
warfare  here,  or  making  a  new  one  in  its  neighbourhood,  I 
never  could  quite  make  out  which.     The  force  was  under  the 
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command  of  General  M'Neill,  and  hence  the  zariba  was  by 
some  called  Baker's,  by  others  M'Neill's  zariba.  I  shall 
continue  to  call  it  by  the  latter  name.  The  service  was  con- 
ducted by  an  army  chaplain  and  was  approaching  its  conclu- 
sion when  an  immense  burst  of  firing  became  audible  away 
to  the  south-west,  while  over  the  top  of  the  bush  there  rose 
great  clouds  of  smoke  and  dust,  and  these  continued  so  loud 
and  long  that  there  remained  no  doubt  that  a  very  serious 
battle  was  taking  place.  Wilson  hurried  out  of  his  bathroom 
and  we  both  hastened  out  to  the  camp,  where  we  learned 
that  a  considerable  engagement  had  indeed  been  going  on, 
that  many  fresh  troops  had  been  ordered  out  to  the  zariba, 
and  that  consequently  a  few  only  were  left  to  guard  the  camp. 
We  were  all  preparing  to  withdraw  for  the  night  into  one  of 
the  forts,  leaving  the  tents  and  baggage  to  take  their  chance, 
when  we  saw  the  reinforcements  returning  and  learnt  that 
there  had  been  a  great  fight,  but  no  serious  disaster.  Their 
report  was  that  the  forces  at  the  zariba  had  been  heavily 
attacked  from  the  bush,  but  had  inflicted  very  severe  loss  upon 
the  enemy  ;  so  that,  when  the  relief  column  had  arrived,  they 
were  found  not  to  have  been  required,  and  returned  to  Suakin 
to  man  the  camps  there. 

A  party  which  had  gone  to  fortify  Handoub,  in  the  opposite 
direction,  had  simultaneously  been  attacked,  but  not  so 
seriously. 

Straggling  fugitives  from  M'Neill's  zariba  dribbled  in  during 
the  evening,  some  of  whom  had  barely  escaped  with  their  lives. 
An  Irishman,  an  officer  of  the  medical  department,  was  un- 
armed when  the  onslaught  happened,  but  contrived  to  possess 
himself  of  an  axe  with  which  the  bush  was  being  cut  down, 
defended  himself  with  it  so  effectually  as  to  have  killed  and 
disabled  the  Arabs  who  assailed  him,  and  succeeded  in  fleeing 
back  to  Suakin  in  a  half-mad  condition  from  the  excitement 
and  perils  he  had  undergone.  Wounded  were  also  brought 
back,  and  by  piecing  together  the  accounts  obtained  from  these 
sources  the  following  version  of  the  battle  came  to  be  generally 
accepted  in  the  camp  as  being  as  nearly  as  possible  the  true 
narrative  of  what  had  occurred  at  the  zariba.  The  column 
which  had  been  despatched  to  occupy  it  had  reached  it  without 
any  adventures,  and  a  portion  of  the  force  was  retained  under 
arms  while  others  were  sent  to  cut  down  the  surrounding 
brushwood,  clear  a  free  zone  around,  and  pile  the  thorny 
bushes  into  a  ring  so  as  to  constitute  a  zariba.  Some  were 
also  employed  in  bringing  the  loaded  camels  and  baggage  into 
the  interior  of  the  enceinte  which  was  being  formed,  and  a  gap 
was  left  in  the  ring  of  the  defenders  through  which  the  goods 
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and  animals  were  entering.  Armed  scouts  were  posted  around, 
but  the  woodcutters  and  baggage  men  had  laid  their  arms 
aside.  Suddenly  and  without  any  warning,  a  large  body  of 
Arabs  who  had  been  concealed  in  the  dense  bush  appeared, 
surprised  and  destroyed  the  scouts,  and  in  a  black  host  rushed 
upon  the  baggage  animals,  spearing  and  hewing  at  those  in 
charge,  killing  both  men  and  beasts,  and  made  their  way 
towards  and  into  the  half-formed  enclosure  before  almost 
any  one  realised  what  was  occurring.  All  sprang  to  arms. 
Those  outside  formed  groups,  back  to  back,  seizing  any 
implement  they  could  wield  for  their  defence,  and  in  many 
cases  thus  succeeded  in  repelling  the  assailants  and  were 
found  more  or  less  safe  when  the  attack  was  over.  The  troops 
who  had  been  retained  under  arms  poured  volleys  and  rapid 
individual  shots  from  their  Snider  and  Martini  rifles  into  the 
Arabs  wherever  they  were  visible,  sometimes  unfortunately 
firing  into  and  wounding  their  own  comrades,  and  by  degrees 
those  of  the  enemy  who  had  penetrated  were  killed  and  those 
outside  shared  the  same  fate  or  were  driven  off.  But  on  our 
side  many  were  killed  or  wounded,  numbers  of  the  baggage 
animals  were  killed  or  lost,  and  great  quantities  of  the  stores 
were  scattered  about  or  became  the  prize  of  the  enemy.  Our 
casualties  were  estimated  at  160,  including  both  British  and 
Indian  troops,  while  the  Arabs  certainly  sustained  heavy 
losses  before  they  finally  withdrew.  That  it  had  been  a 
nerve-racking  experience  for  those  who  took  part  in  it  was 
evident  from  the  condition  of  the  survivors,  especially  of  the 
forty  wounded  who  were  next  morning  brought  back  to  the 
base  by  the  bearer  company  which  was  sent  out  under  escort 
for  them,  their  removal  being  effected  without  molestation  or 
even  a  sight  of  any  of  the  enemy.  The  wounded  whom  they 
brought  in  had  all  been  well  attended  to  in  the  zariba  by 
Surgeon-Major  Fleming,  whose  field  hospital  had  accompanied 
the  attacked  force,  and  who  witnessed  the  whole  action. 

These  combats  and  repulses  had  an  undeniable  effect  in 
diminishing  the  pugnacity  of  the  Arabs,  and  though  there 
were  always  night  alarms,  yet  the  camp  preserved  a  com- 
parative quiet  for  some  days  afterwards.  We  had  therefore 
some  leisure  to  observe,  and  enjoy,  or  the  reverse,  the  climatic 
conditions  of  the  plain.  They  varied  greatly.  The  usual 
day  temperature  was  about  ninety -five  degrees  in  the  shade, 
but  we  were  seldom  without  a  breeze,  so  that  it  was  merely 
warm,  not  hot.  The  nights,  however,  were  cold  enough  ;  no 
sooner  had  the  sun  set  than  dank  mists  came  down,  wrapping 
us  as  if  in  a  cold  wet  sheet  and  sending  us  shivering  to  bed. 
In  the  mornings  a  white  cloud  of  vapour  with  large  visible 
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drops  blotted  out  ail  objects  more  than  a  feet  few  distant, 
and  it  was  usually  some  time  before  the  sun  dispelled  this, 
and  sent  it  away  in  trails  over  the  distant  mountains.  Fine 
displays  of  '  mirage  '  were  often  witnessed  on  the  plains. 
With  the  advent  of  the  sunshine  began  the  activities  of  the 
house  flies,  whose  name  was  legion,  and  who  were  worthy  of 
their  historical  fame  as  one  of  the  plagues  of  Egypt !  Our 
noses,  eyes,  lips  and  hands  were  covered  with  swarms,  and 
an  unending  struggle  with  hand  and  handkerchiefs  was 
required  to  keep  them  off,  so  that  reading  and  writing  were 
most  difficult  and  vexatious.  At  mealtimes  our  plates  were 
blackened  with  them,  and  upon  the  sugar,  tea,  jam,  etc.,  their 
arrays  were  so  thick  that  no  space  existed  between  them,  they 
were  there  often  two  or  three  deep  on  each  other's  backs. 
Considering  whence  they  came,  the  filthy  things  around  on 
which  they  had  been  feeding  and  breeding,  the  wounds, 
typhoid  fever,  and  even  worse,  which  they  had  deserted  in 
order  to  visit  our  table,  they  were  a  most  disgusting  accom- 
paniment to  our  meals,  even  if  the  food  and  liquids  cooked 
for  us  had  not  been  already  black  with  the  dead  bodies  of 
those  who  had  been  stewed  with  our  victuals.  Their  numbers 
sufficed  to  account  for  many  diseases  spreading  as  they  were 
doing. 

In  this  camp  of  ours  on  the  shore  of  the  Red  Sea  the  happen- 
ings were  endlessly  varied,  and  not  wanting  in  fascination 
for  such  as  myself.  At  one  time  we  would  be  sitting  in  the 
sunshine  or  shade  quietly  engaged  in  our  various  occupa- 
tions, when  we  would  feel  a  puff  of  wind  from  the  north,  and 
behold  !  on  the  horizon,  a  low  bank  of  brown  cloud  on  which 
the  sun  shone  brightly  ;  it  drew  nearer  and  grew  higher  and 
blacker,  till  it  overhung  us  like  a  wall  two  hundred  feet  in 
height,  seeming  to  be  solid  and  yet  in  motion  ;  the  sun  was 
.  blotted  out  as  the  wall  reached  us,  and  we  then  sat  in  what  was 
reminiscent  of  Egyptian  darkness  for  a  few  hours,  when  the 
wind  would  fall,  the  dust  cease,  and  we  and  every  object  were 
half  an  inch  deep  in  dry  desert  sand  ;  the  sandstorm  was  over. 
At  another  time  one  of  us  would  seat  himself  on  the  grovmd 
prepared  to  rest  comfortably,  when  lo  I  scorpions  would  come 
pushing  themselves  up  through  the  sand,  and  the  intended 
repose  would  have  to  be  hastily  transferred  elsewhere. 

The  manners  and  customs  of  the  soldiers  fettered  one's 
interest ;  some  of  the  regiments  had  their  canvas  houses  put 
up  in  the  neatest  of  rows  ;  others  contented  themselves  with 
getting  behind  boxes  or  carts,  or  under  a  pole  with  a  black 
woollen  blanket  stretched  from  it  to  a  wall  of  their  accoutre- 
ments and  belongings,  and  so  forming  a  house  ;    and  happy 
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was  the  man  who  was  permitted  to  sleep  under  an  ambulance 
wagon.  The  camp  of  the  Indians  excited  one's  amazement ; 
it  recalled  the  transmutation  of  the  grub  into  the  butterfly 
when  the  black  beetle-like  objects  it  presented  became  trans- 
formed into  the  handsome  soldierly  men  in  uniform.  All, 
both  European  and  Asiatic,  seemed  to  love  the  horses  and 
dislike  the  camels,  both  of  which  were  picketed  in  rows,  or 
were  pouring  to  and  fro  on  the  plain  on  their  way  to  the  wells 
where  they  were  watered,  or  were  returning  from  them. 

Curiously  enough,  Sundays  were  usually  the  days  when 
things  seemed  to  happen.  I  remember  particularly  one  when 
we  were  having  a  service  out  on  the  plain  beyond  the  '  H  ' 
Redoubt,  where  officers  and  soldiers  sat  on  the  same  forms 
before  the  clergyman,  who  read  a  simple  service  to  his  bare- 
headed audience,  of  which  the  stern  simplicity  appealed  to 
a  Scot  brought  up  under  the  Calvinistic  regimen  of  John 
Knox.  Florid  religious  services  would  almost  have  created 
aversion  where  the  tramp  of  the  marching  troops,  their  bugle 
calls  and  words  of  command,  the  groaning  of  the  camels,  and 
the  chorus-like  shouts  of  the  Arabs,  prevented  much  devo- 
tional quiet,  and  where  death  was  so  near.  The  service  was 
broken  into  by  a  loud  cannonading  from  the  harbour,  and  it 
was  suggested  that  Russia,  with  whom  relations  were  then 
in  a  most  critical  state,  had  swept  down  upon  us  ;  but  it 
proved  to  be  only  the  salutes  of  blank  cartridge  in  honour 
of  the  arrival  of  an  Italian  warship.  This  explanation  was 
passed  from  mouth  to  mouth,  and  the  agitation  had  hardly 
subsided  when  we  beheld  an  eclipse  of  the  moon,  an  unusually 
fine  spectacle  when  beheld  in  the  clear  desert  air. 

But  every  day,  more  or  less,  the  camp  was  a  very  kaleido- 
scope, and  among  its  vicissitudes  at  this  time  were  two  events 
which  greatly  impressed  me. 

One  of  these  was  the  arrival  of  the  New  South  Wales  Con- 
tingent, which  was  sent  over  by  the  Premier,  Sir  George  Reid, 
and  was  the  first  body  of  colonial  troops  ever  to  stand  in  a 
battle  line  with  British  soldiers.  Their  arrival  also  happened 
on  a  Sunday,  and  a  fine  body  of  men  they  seemed  to  be,  as 
on  the  29th  of  March  they  proceeded  up  through  the  camp 
from  their  debarkation,  shortly  after  divine  service.  On 
visiting  them  I  was  delighted  to  observe  that  their  medical 
contingent  was  sent  into  the  field  armed  with  repeating 
Winchester  rifles.  It  may  perhaps  hardly  be  believed  that 
our  own  hospitals  and  bearer  companies  were  sent  to  Suakin 
totally  unarmed  ;  an  instance  of  the  incompetence  of  our 
War  Office  in  dealing  with  the  army  medical  service.  Surely 
red  tape  and  routine  could  scarcely  have  gone  farther  than 
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in  despatching  unarmed  men  into  warfare  with  remorseless 
enemies,  who  had  no  regard  for  and  probably  had  never  even 
heard  of  the  Geneva  Convention. 

The  second  was  mj^  introduction  to  the  National  Aid  Society 
(afterwards  to  become  the  Red  Cross  Society),  as  represented 
by  its  Commissioner,  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir)  Barrington  Kennett, 
which  had,  it  has  already  been  said,  sent  out  two  medical 

men,  Messrs.  P and  L ,  to  do  duty  on  board  of  the 

Ganges,  and  Mr.  Kennett  now  invited  me  to  join  his  force, 
which  I  willingly  consented  to  do.  He  provided  me  with  a 
good  horse,  of  which  I  stood  much  in  need,  attached  to  his 
Society  my  Dongolese  servant,  Mohammed  Achmet,  and 
otherwise  gave  me  much  aid  and  support.  There  was  in 
reality  not  much  scope  for  the  Society  at  Suakin  ;  its  minis- 
trations were  mostly  confined  to  distributing  some  welcome 
luxuries,  and  assisting  in  whatever  it  was  asked  to  do.  But 
even  at  Suakin  it  could  be  seen  that  in  warfare  under  other 
conditions  than  ours,  its  services  might  become  of  great  value 
indeed,  provided  that  no  jealousy  on  the  part  of  the  War 
Ofiice  proved  to  be  an  obstacle.  One  could  not  but  fear, 
however,  that  there  might  be  a  serious  difficulty  with  the 
latter,  in  the  tendency  which  besets  every  public  department 
to  regard  whatever  it  does  as  perfect  and  complete,  and  that 
under  no  conceivable  circumstances  can  it  require  any  kind 
of  extraneous  support,  an  attitude  which  is  doubtless  very 
natural,  but  which  interposes  regrettable  barriers  to  any 
suggestions  for  its  improvement. 

The  absence  of  newspapers, ^  except  such  as  were  too  ancient 
to  be  of  much  interest,  favoured  the  circulation  in  the  camp 
of  many  rumours,  often  a  fresh  one  every  day.  Thus  one  day 
a  war  with  Russia  was  reported  as  being  imminent ;  next  day 
it  was  said  that  our  mutual  differences  had  been  arranged. 
Some  would  have  it  that  a  peace  with  Osman  Digna  was  being 
negotiated,  others  asserted  that  Osman's  forces  were  so 
seriously  broken  that  only  a  few  small  skirmishes  might  be 
expected  in  the  present  campaign,  that  the  Guards  were  to  be 
sent  back  to  England  and  the  bearer  companies  broken  up  ; 
and  the  next  day  we  were  amazed  to  learn  that  Osman  was 
still  in  strong  force  at  Tamai,  where  we  were  to  march  to  fight 

*  Only  a  single  newsleaf  was,  to  my  knowledge,  printed  for  us  and 
circulated  at  Suakin.  It  was  neatly  typed  on  a  slip  of  blue  paper,  8i  by  3^ 
inches  in  size,  and  its  contents  were  as  follows  : — 

'Telegram. — From  Zobel  to  General  Grivham.  Chinese  Foreign  Office  ratified  peace 
preliminaries.  Brigson  declared  France  would  insist  on  execution  of  treaty  of  Tien-tsin, 
and  negotiations  failing  France  would  carry  on  war  vigorously.  Chamber  Deputies 
voted  Tonkin  credit  of  200  millions.  Prince,  Princess  Wales,  Prince  Victor  left  for 
Dublin.    8th  April  1885.' 
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him  the  following  morning.  Then  a  brighter  tone  prevailed, 
and  I  was  in  the  habit  of  taking  my  gun  with  me  along  the  plain 
to  the  north  in  order  to  shoot  hares  and  sand -grouse  ;  but 
when  the  tone  again  became  gloomy  this  was  forbidden,  and 
as  the  month  of  March  drew  to  an  end  there  were  plain  in- 
dications that  the  ceaseless  activity  of  General  Graham  was 
about  to  find  expression  in  some  large  movement,  for  the 
redoubt  on  Dihilbat,  useful  only  as  an  observation  post,  was 
evacuated  and  the  troops  in  it  brought  back,  while  great 
stores  of  provisions  and  especially  of  water  were  sent  out  to 
M'Neill's  zariba  and  collected  there  ;  all  the  sick  and  wounded 
in  the  base  hospital  were  evacuated  so  as  to  make  room  for 
the  fresh  cases  expected  ;  and  on  the  Ganges  the  clearances 
had  brought  all  professional  work  to  an  end. 

Still  we  never  knew  what  a  day  might  bring  forth.     One 
afternoon,  for  instance,  I  was  called  by  Mohammed  away 
from  witnessing  some  of  the  concluding  operations  at  the  base 
hospital,  rushed  out  to  our  lines,  and  found  the  whole  camp 
in  commotion.      Tents  were  all  either  down  or  in  the  act  of 
being  demolished  ;   men,  horses,  and  camels  were  packing  or 
being  loaded  with  materials  ;    and  the  orders  had  gone  forth 
that  we  were  to  break  up  camp  and  march  on  Tamai.     Our 
canvas    town    was    vanishing    and    leaving    a    bare    plain. 
I  therefore  tumbled  my  few  goods  into  their  bags,  brought 
my  blanket  down  to  the  base  hospital,  and  sat  down  to  watch 
the  process  of  demolition.   Previous  to  starting  off,  officers  and 
men  dined  in  the  open,  where  the  ground  was  littered  with 
sticks,  heaps  of  boxes  and  stores,  tent  pegs,  piles  of  rifles,  am- 
munition boxes,  camp  lanterns,  camp  stools,  and  the  thousand 
and  one  odds  and  ends  that  troops  carry  with  them.     Our 
own  tent  was  the  last  to  be  struck,  and  as  the  sun  set  its 
ropes  were  slackened,  its  tent  pegs  knocked  out,  its  canvas 
walls  removed,  and  the  roof  and  poles  fell  in  a  cloud  of  dust. 
The  pleasant  house  that  one  had  got  used  to  was  demolished, 
and  all  prepared  to  travel  over  the  plain  to  the  new  encamp- 
ment.    The  camels  were  made  to  kneel  down,  their  backs  were 
loaded  with  our  goods  and  chattels  amidst  constant  roaring 
like  the  noise  of  men  badly  seasick,  and  after  dark  we  started, 
the  last  to  leave.     Many  detentions  took  place  from  the  loads 
falling  off  the  camels'  backs  and  having  to  be  replaced,  so  after 
seeing  them  fairly  on  their  way  for  a  few  miles  Mohammed 
and  I  wended  our  way  on  foot  across  the  dark  expanse  to  the 
lights  of  the  base  hospital,  to  find  a  warm  welcome  and  a  share 
of  a  tent  there.     Next  day  completed  the  abandonment  of 
the   entrenchments  which  surrounded   Suakin,  the  redoubts 
alone  being  left  garrisoned,  and  the  whole  of  the  mobile  forces 
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were  concentrated  outside  the  suburb  of  El-Khaf,  on  the 
south-west  of  the  city  and  harbour  ;  and  as  the  base  hospital 
('  H  '  Redoubt)  was  thus  left  open  to  being  attacked,  its  plat- 
form was  fortified  by  a  four-foot  wall  built  round  it  and  some 
Krupp  guns  were  added  to  its  artillery.  My  bearer  company 
now  slept  in  the  open,  but  as  the  cold  during  the  nights  was 
somewhat  intense.  Dr.  Barnett  arranged  that  I  should  spend 

them  in  the  base   hospital,  where  Dr.  B kindly  allowed 

me  to  share  his  accommodation. 

The  expected  advance,  however,  hung  fire,  none  of  us  knew 
why.  Some  surmised,  and  there  may  possibly  have  been  some 
truth  in  the  conjecture,  that  Osman  Digna  had  withdrawn 
from  Tamai  into  the  interior,  and  had  even  sent  envoys  under 
a  flag  of  truce  to  treat  for  terms  of  peace.  Nearly  all  hoped 
that  the  latter  might  be  true,  for  even  our  keenest  fighters 
were  wearied  of  seeing  so  many  brave  men,  who  were  only 
defending  their  land  and  homes,  being  mown  down  in  a  hope- 
less contest  with  our  superior  weapons.  In  the  beginning  of 
April,  however,  the  decision  to  advance  was  finally  come  to, 
and  as  so  far  I  had  not  seen  the  field  hospitals  at  their  work 
during  an  action,  I  obtained  Dr.  Barnett's  approval  to  my 
accompanying  the  forces  who  were  to  storm  Tamai.  Mo- 
hammed had  behaved  with  so  much  courage  at  Hasheen,  and 
begged  not  to  be  left  behind  when  he  was  offered  permission 
to  do  so,  that  I  arranged  to  take  him  to  look  after  the  horse 
which  was  to  carry  me. 


VIII 

Tamai 

On  the  first  of  April,  hardly  expecting  any  instant  advance, 
I  sallied  out  beyond  the  precincts  of  the  camp  for  a  stroll, 
along  with  one  of  the  young  doctors  from  the  base  hospital, 
roamed  about  for  three  hours,  followed  the  lines  of  railway 
which  were  being  laid  down  towards  Berber,  and  on  the  way 
back  called  at  the  encampment  of  the  First  Bearer  Company. 
There  we  were  to  learn  that  our  elusive  friend  Osman  Digna 
had  really  been  located  at  Tamai,  and  that  beyond  any  possi- 
bility of  doubt  the  army  was  next  morning  to  go  out  to  fight 
him.  Rather  regretting  that  I  had  wearied  myself  by  the 
long  walk,  I  ran  back  to  the  base  hospital,  hurriedly  packed 
into  a  Wolseley  valise  the  requisites  for  an  expedition  of  a 
few  days'  duration,  and  rode  back  to  the  company,  leaving 
Mohammed  to  follow.  Having,  as  I  already  said,  not  yet  seen 
a  field  hospital  in  action,  I  could  not  miss  the  chance  of  going 
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along.  When  I  came  back  all  was  bustle  and  activity  in  the 
dark,  the  few  tents  that  had  been  put  up  were  down,  and  the 
babel  of  tongues  and  neighing  of  horses,  the  packing  of  mules 
and  camels  and  carts,  with  the  crowds  of  men  and  the  bright 
glare  of  the  huge  fires  where  they  were  burning  all  that  they 
were  not  to  take  with  them,  gave  the  impression  of  a  great 
nocturnal  fair. 

We  dined  with  the  headquarters'  mess  near  the  left  Water 
Fort,  and  lay  down  under  the  open  sky  on  stretchers  borrowed 
from  the  ambulance  wagons,  but  it  was  long  ere  we  slept. 
The  shouts  of  the  soldiers  and  the  bugle  calls,  combined  with 
an  attack  of  sickness,  the  blazing  camp-fires  and  the  beams 
of  the  electric  light  sweeping  over  the  plain  from  the  mast- 
head of  H.M.S.  Dolphin,  robbed  me  of  rest  until  it  was  late 
in  the  evening,  and  hardly  had  I  dropped  off  when  I  was 
awakened  at  one  o'clock  by  the  bugles  blowing  reveille.  As 
we  got  up,  the  moon  rose  and  in  its  clear  light  our  few  arrange- 
ments were  completed,  we  mounted  our  horses  and  rode  off  to 
the  part  of  the  plain  where  the  army  was  to  muster.  No  long 
time  was  required  to  form  a  big  square,  with  the  infantry  on 
the  outside  enclosing  the  transport  animals,  while  a  screen 
of  flanking  cavalry  scoured  the  country  around,  and  in  this 
formation  we  advanced  to  M'Neill's  (Baker's)  zariba.  From 
four  to  nine  a.m.  the  route  lay  over  the  coral  flats,  our  guide 
being  the  thin  telegraph  wire  which  ran  along  the  ground, 
over  dusty  tracks,  where  dead  camels,  horses,  and  men  were 
putrefying  in  the  sun  and  poisoning  the  air.  Starting  thus 
early,  we  had  for  part  of  our  way  the  advantage  of  the  moon- 
light and  of  the  night  temperature,  which  was  indeed  nippingly 
low,  and  the  zariba  was  reached  before  the  sun  became  very 
hot.  The  stench  of  the  dead  at  the  zariba  was  awful,  so  dread- 
ful that  most  were  constrained  to  hold  their  noses,  and  it 
might  have  been  amusing  to  see  a  whole  army  in  this  attitude 
had  one  been  able  to  forget  the  tragic  causes  and  the  grim 
events  which  had  just  been  enacted  there. 

I  had  time  to  secure  some  sketches,  and  arrange  to  leave 
behind  all  that  I  could  not  carry  on  my  horse,  when,  after  the 
delay  of  a  couple  of  hours,  we  set  off  again  for  Tamai.  It  was 
long  before  we  approached  it.  The  ground  we  passed  over 
became  more  undulating,  the  density  of  the  spiny  trees  and 
bushes  lessened,  while  the  place  of  the  coral  was  taken  by 
small  water-worn  stones,  pieces  of  granite,  quartz,  felspar 
and  fragments  of  jasper.  The  yellow  rose-like  flowers,  the 
gentian-like  thistles,  and  deliciously  scented  herbs  resembling 
the  tansy,  were  grateful  to  our  senses,  and  the  varieties  of 
animal  life  were  many  ;  doves,  sand-grouse,  gaKelles,  and  hares 
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rose  before  us,  and  among  our  feet  were  huge  black  ants, 
snakes  two  feet  long,  spiders  with  bodies  an  inch  in  length, 
and  slugs  with  shells  which  plastered,  like  pellets  of  grey  mud, 
the  stems  of  the  bushes. 

We  had  been  riding  thus  for  nearly  sixteen  hours,  with  no 
food  or  water  beyond  the  biscuits  in  our  pockets  and  the 
water  in  our  bottles,  and  our  horses,  who  had  had  neither 
forage  nor  water,  were  getting  well  wearied  with  carrying 
their  riders  or  dragging  the  field  guns  through  coppices,  and 
up  and  down  the  sides  of  water-gullies  or  rather  dry  ravines. 
But  we  were  leaving  behind  the  horrid  signs  of  the  recent 
carnage,  where  the  bodies  of  the  Mahdi's  men  in  their  uniforms 
of  white  calico  jackets  edged  and  seamed  with  blue  chevron 
trimmings  at  neck  and  shoulders,  and  red  lozenges  down  the 
breast,  were  being  torn  in  pieces  by  the  vultures  which  had 
gathered  in  multitudes  ;  we  were  in  a  clean  pure  country 
where  the  cool  evening  air  laved  us  gratefully  after  the  heat 
of  the  day  ;  and  were  drawing  very  near  to  Tamai,  where  we 
were  expecting  to  have  a  good  and  probably  decisive  fight. 

It  was  considered  possible  that  we  might  sustain  an  attack 
at  any  moment,  for  the  country  favoured  a  surprise.  After 
we  left  M'Neill's  zariba,  the  Engineers  sent  up  a  captive 
balloon — I  rather  think  it  was  the  first  ever  used  in  warfare — 
which  was  attached  to  a  horse  wagon,  and  followed  and 
signalled  to  us  from  a  height  of  some  two  hundred  feet ;  but  the 
rising  wind  so  tossed  it  that  its  occupant  was  brought  down, 
and  when  it  was  sent  up  again  empty  it  rent  and  came  down, 
so  that  our  scouts  were  all  we  had  to  depend  upon  to  give  us 
the  notice  required  to  remedy  the  gaps  in  our  square  in  case 
of  an  onset  by  the  Arabs.  However,  we  sustained  no  molesta- 
tion, though  we  continued  to  expect  it,  and  when  the  long 
day  was  ending  and  the  last  light  departing  from  the  sky, 
and  weariness  was  creeping  over  us  all,  and  we  espied  on  the 
near  horizon  a  rugged  fortress-like  hill  covered  with  the  forms 
of  men  and  horses  silhouetted  in  black  against  the  night  sky, 
we  drew  the  breath  which  preludes  the  battle.  We  arranged 
ourselves  accordingly,  but  it  was  fortunately  unnecessary, 
for  the  forms  on  the  skyline  were  only  our  own  cavalry  who 
had  seized  the  hill  called  Teselah,  where  it  was  intended  to 
form  up  for  the  storming  on  the  morrow  of  Tamai,  still  two 
miles  distant.  We  were  relieved  not  to  have  to  encounter 
an  Arab  charge  in  the  dark. 

Teselah  stood  out  from  the  level  of  the  country  round  like 
the  ruins  of  a  great  hill  fort.  We  proceeded  to  give  it  breast- 
works of  stones,  and  fortified  it  with  field  pieces  ;  while  others 
formed  a  large  square  zariba  at   its  northern  foot,  protecting 
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it  at  a  little  distance  on  the  two  sides  next  the  enemy  by  small 
circular  stone  schanzes  or  sangars  (breastworks)  on  some 
eminences  which  commanded  some  of  the  country  about. 
When  this  was  completed,  we  all  lay  down  anywhere  and 
anyhow  in  the  zariba  ;  there  were  no  reserved  places. 

So  long  as  it  was  dark  there  ensued  no  disturbance  beyond 
an  occasional  shot  from  our  own  folks,  most  likely  from  nervous 
sentries,  though  by  one  which  acted  like  an  explosive  bullet 
a  soldier  was  killed  in  one  of  the  schanzes,  his  head  being 
nearly  blown  away  ;  in  all  likelihood  this  was  accidentally 
done  by  a  comrade.  But  when  the  moon  had  risen  at  eleven 
o'clock  an  attempt  at  a  night  attack  was  made,  and  a  fusillade 
of  shots  came  plunging  through  the  zariba,  whizzing  past  or 
hitting  such  noisy  things  as  the  bamboo  doolie-poles,  carts, 
ambulance  wagons,  stretchers,  etc.,  and  disturbing  our  sleep. 
Our  guards  replied  by  volleys,  a  field  piece  on  Teselah  Hill 
came  into  action,  and  after  a  time  the  enemy  ceased  from 
troubling,  and  all  remained  quiet  until  morning.  I  believe 
no  one  within  the  zariba  was  hit. 

At  eight  o'clock  a  force  numbering,  I  guessed,  about  six 
thousand  men,  consisting  of  the  Guards'  Brigade,  Australians, 
Marines,  and  Artillery,  along  with  some  regiments  whose 
names  I  did  not  learn,  accompanied  by  the  Bengal  Cavalry, 
Madras  Sappers,  and  a  body  of  Engineers,  but  without  the 
Indian  Infantry,  mustered  outside  the  zariba.  The  First 
Bearer  Company  had  the  honour  of  being  selected  to  accompany 
this  force.  The  others  were  left  to  defend  the  zariba  and  its 
outliers.  No  baggage  of  any  description  v/as  permitted  to 
be  taken,  and  we  did  not  form  squares,  for  it  was  considered 
that  so  fine  a  force  was  able  to  take  care  of  itself  without 
adopting  that  formation.  In  column,  therefore,  they  advanced 
across  the  undulating  ground,  which  was  devoid  of  any  vege- 
tation, but  was  studded  with  large  masses  of  black  basalt, 
protruding  here  and  there  like  huge  coals,  and  weathering 
under  the  tropical  sun  into  smallish  gravel  and  rough  stones. 
The  heat  was  so  great  that  it  was  barely  possible  to  hold  in 
the  hand  a  stone  which  one  picked  up,  and  the  sun  scorched 
us  as  we  marched  on  for  an  hour  or  two,  getting  gradually 
entangled  among  barren  rocky  hills.  Then  suddenly,  when 
we  had  almost  ceased  to  expect  anything,  we  came  upon  the 
'  City  '(!!!)  of  Tamai.  Possibly  some  of  us  had  anticipated 
finding  it  a  second  Suakin.  Well !  The  utter  barrenness 
and  wretchedness  of  Tamai  are  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
be  described  on  paper,  but  one  may  attempt  to  convey  a 
slight  idea  of  them. 

Coming  over  a  low  rocky  crest,  we  unexpectedly  beheld,  on 
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a  flat,  somewhat  stony  expanse  beneath,  what  seemed  to  be  a 
few  withered  bushes  or  heaps  of  grass  casually  left  on  the 
ground  ;  but  as  we  drew  nearer  and  saw  more  closely,  it 
became  evident  that  they  were  wretched  booths  arranged  as 
dwellings  by  human  hands,  and  that  we  were  gazing  on  what 
was  really  Tamai. 

Dismounting,  I  gave  my  horse  over  to  Mohammed,  took 
my  pencil,  and  made  a  sketch  of  the  place,  and  while  I  was 
doing  so,  the  column  of  troops  formed  into  line,  and  advanced 
in  a  long  array  to  sweep  both  the  village  and  the  hills  which 
lay  around  and  beyond  it,  which  were  now  seen  to  be  black 
and  white  with  the  forms  of  the  enemy.  This  time  they 
were  evidently  not  intending  to  charge  us  ;  of  that  they  had 
had  enough  ;  they  were  to  stand  on  the  defensive.  The 
action  commenced  and  bullets  began  to  fly,  so  I  hastily 
finished  my  drawing,  remounted,  and  pressed  on  after  our 
men,  into  whose  ranks  single  shots  and  volleys  were  being 
poured,  and  who  were  returning  the  fire  as  they  advanced. 
On  our  part  the  action  was  entirely  in  the  open,  while  the 
Arabs  had  to  a  large  extent  the  shelter  of  their  rocks  and  hills, 
but  their  missiles  flew  mostly  too  high,  while  ours  told  upon 
them  so  severely  that  they  cleared  off  before  us,  and  we  passed 
through  the  village  and  continued  to  advance  beyond  it. 

When  closely  inspected,  the  village  consisted  of  many 
lake-like  hollows  bottomed  with  sand,  interspersed  among 
the  black  rocks,  the  whole  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  across, 
and  each  hollow  containing  twelve  to  forty  huts,  recently 
occupied,  with  the  embers  in  them  hardly  cold,  and  skins 
of  cattle  or  bones  of  oxen,  sheep,  or  goats,  freshly  picked, 
lying  about.  A  description  of  one  of  the  hollows  or  lakes 
will  serve  for  the  others  as  well.  It  might  have  been  about 
three  acres  in  extent,  or  sometimes  much  more,  and  within 
it,  scattered  irregularly  here  and  there,  stood  huts  constructed 
of  leafless  shrubs,  affording  scarcely  any  shelter  from  sun  or 
wet,  barely  the  amount  of  shelter  a  withered  bush  would  have 
afforded.  One  of  the  huts  would  perhaps  appear  to  be  better 
than  the  others,  as  if  a  headman  lived  in  it,  and  would  resemble 
a  beehive  or  bottle-cover  of  straw.  In  the  centre  of  each 
group  of  huts  was  a  circular  enclosure  of  prickly  bushes, 
stuck  in  the  ground,  with  a  diameter  of  thirty  feet ;  in  this 
fence  was  an  opening,  generally  on  the  western  side,  and  in 
the  middle  of  the  enclosure  was  arranged  a  ring,  a  couple  of 
yards  across,  of  stones  about  the  size  of  a  loaf  of  bread,  and 
many  articles  were  strewn  around  indicating  a  hasty  flight, 
such  as  swords,  bayonets,  scabbards,  sandals,  camel  trappings, 
pots  of  earthenware,  ladles  and  bowls  of  wood,  water  skins, 
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glass  bottles,  and  articles  of  rude  reed -work,  sometimes  half 
completed.  Within  the  huts,  round  the  glowing  embers,  lay 
articles  of  domestic  use,  primitive  in  kind,  though  valuable 
to  the  Arabs,  such  as  head -rests,  baskets,  bottles,  headgear, 
etc.,  the  only  objects  bespeaking  culture  being  some  Arabic 
writings  and  an  illuminated  copy  of  part  of  the  Koran. 

Our  long  line  of  armed  men  passed  through  the  village, 
sweeping  far  to  right  and  left  of  it,  clearing  therefore  the  hills 
around.  Along  with  it  the  rattle  of  firing  went  on  from  hill 
to  hill,  concentrated  occasionally  into  volleys  directed  and 
repeated  against  some  spot  defended  with  unusual  obstinacy. 
Such  resistance  as  was  met  with  did  not  delay  our  advance, 
nor  was  the  loss  caused  by  it  great,  for  most  of  the  bullets 
flew  over  our  heads  and  struck  the  ground  behind  us.  In  this 
advance  I  did  not  see  a  single  casualty  occur.  Like  a  wave 
our  men  swept  on,  irresistible  and  unstayed,  and  presently, 
as  we  approached  the  wells,  half  a  mile  beyond  the  village, 
some  of  our  soldiers  began  to  drop.  By  this  time  I  had  lost 
my  bearer  company,  so  I  followed  the  troops  nearest  to  me, 
assisting  the  wounded  as  opportunity  offered,  and  shortly  we 
came  to  the  edge  of  a  precipice  and  looked  over  it  down  into 
the  black,  horrible  Khor  (gorge)  of  Tamai.  How  many 
myriads  of  centuries  it  had  taken  the  water,  in  so  dry  a  climate, 
to  hollow  out  this  ravine,  ten  miles  long,  half  a  mile  broad, 
and  250  feet  deep,  the  imagination  refused  to  grasp,  for  it  had 
more  the  appearance  of  a  glacier-chiselled  fiord,  like  the 
Geiranger  Fiord  in  Norway,  than  of  having  been  produced 
in  such  a  tropical  place  as  the  Soudan.  Its  very  walls,  nearly 
everywhere  precipitous,  seemed  polished  as  if  by  ice  action. 
Its  bed  was  simply  a  river  of  level  white  sand,  and  only  at  its 
lower  end  was  there  any  water,  a  small  sullen  pool  of  dark 
muddy  fluid,  tasting  of  salt  and  undrinkable,  even  by  our 
thirsty  horses.  Along  the  upper  end  and  on  both  sides, 
hidden  from  sight,  the  Arabs  clustered,  and  poured  a  hot  fire 
down  on  the  gorge  on  our  men  as  they  wheeled  round  to  the 
right,  crossed  it  at  some  of  the  places  where  this  was  practicable, 
and,  lining  the  cliffs,  advanced  upwards  along  it,  with  their 
centre  companies  in  the  river  of  sand  below.  After  taking 
another  sketch  here,  I  likewise  scrambled  down  and  accom- 
panied the  soldiers  along  the  bottom.  They  advanced  some 
way  up  it,  but  fewer  and  fewer  of  the  enemy  were  to  be  found, 
their  firing  fell  away,  and  it  would  only  have  exhausted  the 
men  needlessly  to  continue.  We  were  not  losing  many,  but 
the  Arabs  must  have  lost  even  fewer  here,  so  a  halt  was  called. 
Then  the  artillery  took  up  the  game,  marksmen  were  called 
out,  and  balls  were  showered  on  each  spot  whence  firing 
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seemed  to  come,  but  cannon  and  rifle  alike  flattened  their 
missiles  against  the  black  rocks,  and  no  advantage  was  per- 
ceptible. 

Two  of  the  Australian  soldiers  were  wounded  here,  to  their 
own  delight  and  the  envy  of  their  comrades,  and  both  of  them, 
by  good  fortune,  only  slightly. 

After  resting  for  an  hour  or  two  the  troops  were  withdrawn, 
and  as  they  returned  to  the  village  there  were  some  renewed 
outbursts  of  firing,  and  many  individual  shots,  following  us 
and  flattening  themselves  for  the  most  part  against  the  rocks, 
gave  rise  to  a  few  more  casualties,  without  our  being  able  to 
locate  their  origin.  Some  shells  from  our  guns,  however,  put 
an  end  to  this  annoyance,  and  we  had  no  further  trouble. 

When  we  were  returning  through  the  village,  the  huts  were 
set  fire  to,  and  the  plain  became  thick  with  clouds,  columns, 
and  whirlwinds  of  dense  black  smoke  from  masses  of  swirling 
flames  below,  while  the  sharp  crackling  explosions  from  stores 
of  ammunition  hidden  away  in  their  walls  and  roofs,  or  buried 
underneath  them,  broke  out  as  the  huts  were  quickly  con- 
sumed. 

The  battle  of  Tamai  was  at  an  end 

We  went  quietly  back  to  the  zariba,  which  we  found  like  a 
swarm  of  bees.  Word  had  been  sent  on  to  it,  and  those  who 
had  remained  there  were  busy  packing  up  to  return  to  Suakin. 
I  gave  my  help  in  arranging  the  sick  and  wounded,  furnished 
each  of  them  with  a  drink  of  iced  water  and  a  lump  of  ice  in 
his  handkerchief,  then  climbed  the  Teselah  Hill  and  watched 
the  camp  preparing  to  move.  It  was  like  a  Derby  Day. 
The  plain  was  filled  with  a  motley  crowd  of  tents,  canvas- 
covered  ambulance  wagons,  field  hospitals  flying  the  red  cross, 
piles  of  boxes  and  bags,  rows  of  camels  and  horses,  soldiers  in 
their  khaki  suits,  marines  in  grey  serge,  sailors  in  blue  suits 
round  their  Gardner  guns  with  white  canvas  covers,  Arabs  in 
white  clothes,  Sikhs  with  blue  turbans  and  long  lances,  Hindoo 
doolie  bearers  with  their  black  legs,  field  guns  and  their 
carriages,  wagons,  a  mountain  battery  of  small  cannon  in 
pieces  on  mules'  backs,  and  the  favourite  regimental  dogs  or 
goats  trotting  happily  about  the  men  here  and  there.  The 
noise  and  babble  and  shouting,  the  English  profanity,  the 
Hindoo  cackle,  and  the  hoarse  roars  of  the  Gibraltar  mule 
drivers,  mingled  now  and  then  with  the  bugle  calls,  sent  up 
to  heaven  a  noise  that  sounded  weird  in  that  otherwise  silent 
land,  under  its  tranquil  heavens  and  among  its  now  peaceful 
hill  tops. 

At  one  o'clock  the  advance  sounded,  and  we  departed, 
leaving  Tamai  to  its  normal  desolation.     We  marched  slowly 
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back  in  square  to  M'Neill's  zariba,  through  the  sunshine  and 
sand,  but  no  foe  ventured  to  follow  or  fire  one  departing  shot 
at  us.  Night  had  nearly  fallen  when  we  arrived  there,  and 
we  stopped  just  outside  it.  We  found  ourselves  in  an  immense 
tumult,  for  General  Graham  had  ridden  on  to  Suakin  along 
with  his  staff,  escorted  by  a  regiment  of  cavalry,  and  no  one 
seemed  to  have  been  left  to  direct  anything.  None  knew 
where  to  encamp,  none  where  to  find  water,  food,  or  stores, 
and  the  confusion  which  prevailed  was  so  great  that  had  we 
been  attacked,  it  would  have  been  a  serious  matter.  How- 
ever the  good  sense  of  the  men,  and  the  resourcefulness  of  the 
subordinates  in  command,  soon  began  to  display  themselves 
in  remedying  the  chaos  in  which  we  had  been  left.  The  men 
decided  to  remain  just  where  they  had  been  left  standing, 
and  to  sleep  there,  so  in  half  an  hour  a  zariba  of  thorn  bushes 
was  hewn,  heaped  up,  and  guarded  by  sentries,  and  in  another 
half  hour  more  the  baggage,  water  mules,  and  wagons  were 
unloaded,  and  their  contents  distributed  in  a  rough  but  fair 
way.  Camp  fires  were  lit,  kettles  put  on,  and  coffee  made  ; 
and  after  we  had  given  each  of  the  wounded  a  supply  of  beef- 
tea,  bread,  and  milk,  we  sat  down  to  our  dinner  of  biscuit 
and  tinned  meat  in  the  dusk.  It  was,  to  tired  and  hungry 
men,  a  very  good  meal  and  greatly  enjoyed. 

Having  seen  that  Mohammed  had  something  to  eat  and 
drink,  I  attended  to  my  horse,  tying  him  to  a  wagon  wheel, 
and  assisted  Dr.  Wilson  in  disposing  of  the  sick  for  the  night. 
We  formed  a  sort  of  protecting  enclosure,  by  arranging  a 
circle  of  vehicles,  placing  the  doolies  in  the  gaps  between 
the  ambulance  wagons,  creating  thus  a  sort  of  hospital  camp, 
stowing  the  patients  into  the  wagons  or  doolies,  or  laying 
them  on  the  soft  dusty  ground  anywhere  within  the  enclosure. 

We  were  all  so  dirty  and  begrimed  from  our  day's  marching, 
that  we  thought  nothing  of  lying  down  on  the  ground  too  ; 
so,  head  and  tail,  like  sardines  in  a  box,  officers  and  men  dis- 
posed themselves,  with  a  helmet  or  anything  else  that  would 
serve  as  a  pillow,  and  so  we  passed  the  night.  My  own  bed- 
post was  a  wagon  wheel,  and  beneath  the  wagon  lay  the 
stalwart  form  of  Mohammed,  while  beyond  him  stood  my 
horse  ;  and  outside  the  wagons  slept  a  row  of  soldiers  ; 
beyond  them  again  were  the  sentries  and  the  cut  bushes  of 
the  hastily  extemporised  zariba.  I  fancy  no  one  slept  much, 
despite  their  fatigue,  but  most  lay  watching  the  calm  heavens 
and  the  Southern  Cross,  thinking  over  the  events  of  the  day, 
and  well  pleased  to  be  there  in  a  whole  skin.  Two  shots  were 
fired  during  the  night,  but  they  came  from  our  own  men,  and 
probably   were   needless,    for   the   enemy   made   no   attack. 
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Some  mules  broke  loose  and  a  squad  of  them  charged  across, 
kicking  and  trampling  us  where  we  lay,  but  every  disturbance 
passed,  and  possibly  we  dozed  a  little,  now  and  then,  until 
the  bugles  blew  the  reveille  at  five. 

From  M'Neill's  zariba  we  set  off  for  Suakin  at  seven,  in 
square  as  before,  but  soon  there  was  a  halt  of  two  hours  in  the 
sun,  while  some  reserve  ammunition  which  had  been  forgotten 
was  sent  back  for,  and  the  opportunity  of  having  a  look  about 
me  at  the  country  was  irresistible.  So  I  left  the  square  and 
its  dust  and  spent  some  time  in  exploring  the  flora  and  fauna 
of  the  land.  There  was,  however,  little  new  to  be  seen  ;  the 
ground  was  covered  with  hundreds  of  Arabs  lying  dead  and 
rotting  under  the  bushes  everywhere,  and  the  country  was 
strewn  with  biscuit  boxes,  water  barrels,  pack  saddles,  bales 
of  forage,  etc.,  from  the  actions  which  had  taken  place. 
The  square  was  again  slowly  moving  on  when  I  returned,  and 
after  accompanying  it  to  within  four  miles  of  Suakin,  I  sent 
Mohammed  back  into  it,  and  rode  quickly  on  alone,  no  one 
disturbing  me,  and  got  to  the  camp  at  noon,  dreadfully 
tired,  and  thankful  to  be  back  among  the  comforts  of  the 
base  hospital. 

IX 

Hospital  Work  at  Suakin 

After  the  battle  of  Tamai,  Dr.  Barnett  attached  me  per- 
manently to  the  base  hospital  at  the  '  H  '  Redoubt,  and 
there  I  remained  during  the  rest  of  my  stay  in  the  Soudan. 

I  had  scarcely  seen  the  town  of  Suakin  since  my  first 
arrival  there,  and  was  surprised  to  find  it  much  changed  for 
the  better  in  the  interval.  The  advent  of  the  army  had 
awakened  the  place  from  its  secular  lethargy,  and  the  British 
administration  had  improved  its  sanitation  and  even  lent 
the  town  a  touch  of  the  modern  and  occidental.  The  streets 
were  cleaner  than  they  used  to  be,  more  quays  had  been  con- 
structed, and  the  quantity  of  shipping  in  the  harbour  had 
become  quite  considerable.  The  line-head  for  Berber  started 
from  the  shore,  and  small  locomotives  were  transporting  small 
loaded  trucks  with  water,  provisions,  and  materials  for  the 
labourers  on  the  desert  end  of  the  railway.  Where  formerly 
nothing  was  to  be  bought,  there  were  now  good  stores  kept 
by  Greek  merchants  who  had  arrived,  and  many  delicacies 
could  be  purchased  in  them.  Some  one  had  even  opened  a 
restaurant  in  which  an  excellent  dinner  could  be  obtained  ; 
and  in  the  markets  fresh  fruits,  fish,  and  vegetables  were  on 
sale.     The  city  was  becoming  really  a  nice  place.     After  the 
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collection  of  miserable  booths  which  in  the  desert  went  by 
the  name  of  towns,  Suakin  with  its  bustle,  its  harbour,  quays, 
water  front,  and  particularly  its  brilliant  white  coral  build- 
ings, appeared  a  paradise,  a  pearl  of  towns,  a  miniature  Venice, 
and  was  beautiful  in  our  eyes  to  look  upon. 

My  work  now  consisted  in  sharing  in  the  examination  of 
the  wounded  who  had  been  brought  back  from  Tamai,  in 
observing  the  attentions  they  received,  and  in  following 
their  distribution  to  the  tents  of  the  base  hospital  or  the 
greater  comforts  of  the  Ganges.  It  would  not  be  possible  for 
me  to  find  words  in  which  to  express  the  kindness,  attention, 
and  assistance  with  which  every  one  of  the  officers  of  the 
army  medical  department  and  also  these  of  the  navy  re- 
ceived me.  Everything  was  shown  to  me  ;  every  wish  for 
insight  and  information  was  gratified  without  regard  to  the 
trouble  which  it  might  cause,  while  the  personal  goodness  of 

Dr.  Barnett,  Dr.  T of  the  base  hospital,  Surgeon-Major 

T and  all  their  subordinates,  remains  an  indelible  memory. 

I  was  thus  afforded  a  good  insight  into  the  working  of  the 
medical  machine,  and  when,  on  the  15th  of  April,  I  was  in- 
valided home,  I  was  put  in  charge  of  some  of  those  who  were 
being  sent  to  England  on  the  P.  and  O.  steamer  Deccan,  and 
so  was  able  to  follow  the  patients  to  Suez,  attending  them  on 
the  way,  and  afterwards  to  Netley  Hospital,  where  the  cures 
were  to  be  completed.  I  do  not  think  there  was  a  single  case 
of  a  serious  wound  which  I  did  not  follow  from  the  field  to 
Netley. 

It  was  also  my  good  fortune,  while  at  'the  base  at  Suakin, 
to  observe  the  operations  of  the  National  Aid  Society,  for  on 
coming  back  from  Tamai  I  found  Kennett  Barrington  suffer- 
ing from  sunstroke,  and  was  charged  by  him  with  the  organisa- 
tion of  the  supply  of  comforts  to  the  sick  and  wounded  at 
the  base,  and  in  the  minor  expeditions  going  on  beyond  the 
lines.  In  this  duty  I  was  able  to  formulate  to  myself  the 
functions  which  the  National  Aid  Society  might  properly 
be  expected  to  fulfil  if  organised  in  concert  with  the  army 
medical  departments  for  future  wars. 

When  there  at  Suakin,  I,  rightly  or  wrongly,  formed  some 
strong  opinions  about  the  future  of  the  army  medical  depart- 
ment and  the  National  Aid  Society,  which  the  experience  of 
subsequent  years  has  not  greatly  altered.  I  there  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  medical  departments  of  our  fighting 
forces,  military  and  naval,  could  never  quite  occupy  theh- 
proper  position  or  do  their  proper  work  so  long  as  they  were 
subordinate  to  the  War  Office  and  Admiralty  ;  that  they 
should  be  under  a  Minister  responsible  to  Parliament,  the 
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nation,  and  the  profession,  who  should  be  aided  by  a  council 
composed  of  officers  of  the  services  ;  and  an  equal  number  of 
civilian  experts  of  the  highest  standing  possessing  rank,  pay, 
and  authority  equal  to  the  service  officers,  their  colleagues, 
so  as  to  ensure  their  status  and  give  weight  to  their  opinions. 
I  also  concluded  that  it  was  quite  necessary  that  the  officers 
of  the  medical  services  should  have  military  rank  like  the 
other  branches  (a  thing  which  has  since  been  conceded)  ; 
and  that  as  a  matter  of  course  the  medical  services  ought  to 
be  kept  complete  and  perfect  in  every  point,  with  their  own 
transport  and  appliances,  and  all  this  in  peace  as  well  as  in 
war. 

As  regarded  the  National  Aid  Society,  it  seemed  to  me, 
if  its  work  were  to  be  fully  carried  out,  that  it  also 
ought  to  come  under  the  same  parliamentary  chief  as,  and 
through  him  operate  hand  in  hand  with,  the  medical  services, 
thus  diminishing  jealousies  and  ensuring  proper  supervision, 
proper  responsibility,  and  proper  continuity  of  policy.  My 
views  were  possibly  Utopian,  at  any  rate  they  were  such  as 
could  not  well  be  urged  until  the  times  were  ripening  for  them, 
but  I  had  little  doubt  but  that  they  must  eventually  prevail ; 
and  one  of  the  results  of  the  experience  I  gained  at  Suakin 
was  a  resolution  which  I  formed  that,  if  it  should  ever  lie  in 
my  power,  I  should  strive  to  advocate  such  improvements  of 
the  services  as  might  lie  in  the  directions  I  have  just  indi- 
cated, without  regard  to  the  odium  which  is  the  sure  portion 
of  every  one  who  ventures  to  suggest  reforms  in  the  War 
Office. 
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X 

The  Portsmouth  Address 

I  HAD  left  the  Soudan  with  a  desh'c  to  do  something  to  assist 
the  army  medical  service,  but  fourteen  years  elapsed  before 
a  suitable  opportunity  came. 

In  the  interval  I  had  repeatedly  visited  Germany  and 
became  acquainted  with  many  of  its  leading  armj^  medical 
officers,  and  so  acquired  a  tolerably  accurate  knowledge  of 
the  conditions  of  their  service.  I  also  studied  the  arrange- 
ments of  the  medical  section  of  the  French  army.  Armed 
with  recommendations  from  Queen  Victoria,  I  was  enabled 
to  compare  these  with  our  British  services,  by  visiting  some 
of  the  leading  English  military  hospitals,  some  of  the  naval 
medical  institutions,  and  several  classes  of  the  warships  of 
our  navy.  With  her  sanction,  and  an  introduction  to  our 
ambassador  at  St.  Petersburg,  I  also  went  to  Russia,  obtained 
from  Count  Mouravieff  permission  to  see  whatever  I  wanted 
to  inspect,  and  made  the  acquaintance  of  General  Kouro- 
patkin  and  Dr.  Emmert,  the  very  enlightened  and  progres- 
sive Director -General  of  the  Russian  army  medical  depart- 
ment. The  Russian  military  hospitals  were  shown  to  me, 
and  the  army  medical  manufactory,  where  the  instruments, 
dressings,  and  appliances  for  the  army  were  prepared,  and 
were  being  arranged  in  the  most  admirable  and  practicable 
manner  for  their  destined  employment.  The  Chief  Russian 
Naval  Inspector,  Dr.  Koudrine,  was  however  unable  to  permit 
me  to  visit  the  ships  of  war  lying  in  Kronstadt,  as  they  were 
all  dismantled  for  the  winter. 

With  such  sources  of  information  I  could  not  fail  to  see  I 
that   our   country   was    seriously   falling   behind    the   other 
European  Powers  in  its  medical  and  surgical  provision  for 
war  ;   and  when  the  duty  fell  to  me  of  delivering  the  Address 
n     Surgery  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  British  Medical 
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Association,  held  in  Portsmouth  in  1899,  it  seemed  fitting 
to  devote  it  to  a  discussion  of  the  subject. 

Though  many  improvements  had  been  introduced  into  the 
services  in  the  fourteen  years  which  had  passed  since  my 
Soudan  experiences,  they  had  yet  fallen  far  short  of  those 
which  ought  to  have  been  effected,  and  I  felt  that  I  was 
justified  in  making  use  of  the  occasion  to  speak  very  plainly. 
The  following  extracts  from  my  address  will  show  the  purport 
of  what  I  then  said  : — 

'  The  destitution  of  the  army  and  navy  of  institutions  where 
surgery  can  be  practised  is  very  great.  Netley  Hospital,  limited 
as  it  is  to  the  treatment  of  soldiers,  and  Haslar  to  that  of  sailors, 
do  not  offer  such  varied  material  as  is  required  by  surgeons  and 
physicians  to  cultivate  the  practical  branches  of  their  art.  And 
there  is  an  almost  total  absence  of  hospitals  and  lazarettoes 
throughout  the  stations  where  medical  officers  are  serving,  of  a 
kind  fitted  to  afford  them  any  of  the  facilities  they  have  a  right 
to  expect.  The  provision  of  places  of  study  and  practice  is  im- 
peratively called  for,  where  the  younger  and  middle-aged  officers, 
provided  with  all  the  appliances  found  in  civil  institutions  and 
with  every  class  of  patients  on  whom  they  may  be  used,  may  fit 
themselves  for  the  duties  of  attending  the  wounded  during  action 
or  in  field  or  base  hospitals. 

'  Had  custom  not  dimmed  our  eyes,  the  position  of  matters  in 
the  army  and  navy  would  ere  now  have  excited  indignant  surprise. 
While  the  calls  of  modem  science  have  been  heard  in  the  surgery 
and  medicine  of  ci\al  life,  and  effected  the  changes  to  which  I 
have  alluded  ;  and  while  they  have  been  taken  to  heart  in  the 
medical  services  of  foreign  armies  and  navies,  they  have  fallen 
on  unheeding  ears  among  those  responsible  for  the  efficiency  of 
our  own.  The  contrast  between  the  medical  and  other  depart- 
ments makes  the  matter  more  astonishing.  Such  scientific  corps 
as,  for  instance,  artiller)^  engineering,  and  telegraphy,  have 
undergone  extensive  improvements  and  reforms  in  the  last  few 
decades.  No  means  of  enhancing  their  efficiency  is  neglected. 
For  them  all  the  inventions  of  modern  science  are  studied,  adopted 
and  improved.  Elaborate  care  is  taken  that  every  one  whose 
duties  in  war-time  will  necessitate  his  famiharity  with  appliances 
or  knowledge  of  any  kind  is  trained  in  them,  so  that  when  the 
call  of  war  is  heard  perfect  efficiency  shall  have  been  attained. 
The  hves  of  the  officers  and  men  of  the  Navy,  of  the  Royal 
Engineers  and  Artillery,  of  the  cavalry  and  infantry,  are  devoted 
to  the  daily  acquirement  of  a  knowledge  and  famiharity  with 
what  they  must  use  in  war,  attainable  only  by  constant  practice 
under  conditions  resembling  as  nearly  as  may  be  those  of  a  real 
campaign.  Tactics  are  studied,  manoeuvres  held,  officers  and 
men  practised  and  drilled,  fleets  and  bodies  of  men  are  put  in 
motion,  and  any  unreadiness  is  obseived  and  remedied.  Yet  the 
Royal  Army  Medical  Corps  and  the  Naval  medical  service,  which 
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demand  an  even  higher  and  more  varied  culture,  a  more  profound 
knowledge,  and  a  greater  degree  of  practice  and  experience  than 
artillery  and  engineering,  ere  their  delicate  machinery  can  bo 
brought  into  salutary  use,  are  left  in  a  condition  which  may  have 
answered  well  enough  fifty  years  ago,  when  rough  and  ready 
surgeons  could  do  the  rough  and  ready  work  then  required,  but 
which  is  out  of  harmony  with  the  revolutionised  conditions  of 
modem  surgery,  and  the  state  of  the  medical  services  of  the  armies 
and  navies  of  rival  military  Powers.  Even  the  care  that  has 
been  bestowed  on  the  development  of  ambulance  will  only  result 
in  wounded  men  being  now  brought,  on  the  best  surgical  prin- 
ciples, to  surgeons  as  unfit  to  treat  them  as  it  is  possible  for  a 
bad  system  to  make  them.  Were  the  Engineers  or  Artillery 
treated  thus,  supposing  that  their  officers,  after  acquiring  the 
highest  scientific  culture  and  technical  education  that  military 
academies  can  afford,  were,  on  obtaining  their  commissions,  to 
be  denied  any  further  opportunity  of  maintaining  and  increasing 
their  familiarity  with  the  ever-improving  appliances,  construc- 
tions, weapons,  and  manoeuvres  that  war  will  compel  them  to 
employ,  the  absurdity  would  arouse  universal  derision,  and  enforce 
an  immediate  adoption  of  a  saner  system.  Yet  that  is  precisely 
what  we  witness  in  the  medical  services,  where  the  problems  dealt 
with  are  even  more  scientific  and  recondite,  and  in  which  constant 
practical  application  is  even  more  necessary.  .  .  . 

'  The  present  system  has  had  a  sufficient  trial,  and,  in  spite  of 
all  attempts  to  mend  it,  has  yielded  unsatisfactorj^  results,  mainly 
owing  to  the  deficiencies  indicated.  The  Royal  Army  Medical 
Corps  and  Navy  medical  department,  indeed,  are  at  present  exist- 
ing under  impossible  conditions  ;  they  cannot  be  subjected  to  such 
impediments  without  their  effects  being  felt  in  a  hundred  ways. 
They  are  in  a  state  of  internal  discontent,  from  the  consciousness 
that  they  do  not  possess  the  same  privileges  of  professional  occu- 
pation as  their  civil  confreres,  and  are  sensible  that  they  are  not 
equipped  as  they  ought  to  be  in  following  out  the  intellectual 
problems  to  which  they  have  dedicated  their  lives.  This  is  per- 
ceived not  onty  by  themselves  but  by  others,  especially  by  the 
other  scientific  branches,  and  naturally  they  do  not  enjoy  the 
same  appreciative  esteem  as  is  accorded  to  departments  engaged 
in  the  constant  healthful  exercise  of  all  their  due  activity,  and 
possessing  the  internal  vitaUty  and  self-respect  resulting  from 
conscious  advance  in  the  exhilarating  race  of  intellectual  progress 
which  forms  the  very  hfe  of  the  leading  professions  in  the  w^orld's 
foremost  nations.  It  is  certain,  too,  that  the  same  cause  under- 
lies what  has  often  been  complained  of,  namely,  the  cold  regard 
paid  by  the  naval  and  military  authorities  to  the  medical  services, 
their  lack  of  appreciation  of  them,  the  way  in  which  they  are  starved 
in  their  pecuniary  requirements,  and  the  fashion  in  which  their 
exercise  and  training  during  peace  are  overlooked  and  neglected. 
They  would  seem  to  be  considered  as  less  deserving  of  develops 
ment  than  even  such  departments  as  the  commissariat  and  trans- 
port— the  contemptuous  belief  being  p.pparently  held  that  trained 
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surgeons  can  be  summoned  into  the  field  at  a  moment's  notice 
by  the  expenditure  of  so  much  money,  Uke  the  horses,  mules,  and 
camels  that  an  army  requires.  .  .  . 

'  Let  me  give  an  example  of  how  the  army  medical  service 
worked  in  an  expedition  of  some  eleven  thousand  men,  sent  under 
Sir  Gerald  Graham  to  the  Eastern  Soudan,  and  landed  on  the  Red 
Sea  littoral  in  1885.  Following  as  it  did  on  the  death  of  Gordon  at 
Khartoum,  when  the  country  was  roused  into  excitement,  many 
millions  were  spent  upon  it,  and  it  was  furnished  with  everything, 
even  to  hospital  ships,  at  profuse  expense,  nothing  being  wanting 
to  its  medical  department  that  money  could  procure  and  care 
provide.  Yet  in  the  bearer  companies  the  men  were  from  Alder- 
shot,  the  carts  and  harness  from  Woohvich,  the  mules  and  muleteers 
from  Spain,  the  doolies  and  doolie  bearers  from  India,  and 
camels  and  camel  drivers  from  Aden.  The  wagons  arrived  in 
one  ship,  the  harness  in  another,  the  mules  in  a  third,  and  all 
at  different  times.  When  the  ambulance  wagons  were  landed, 
along  with  several  carts,  the  pieces  were  mixed  up,  and  the  men 
had  to  fit  them  together  as  best  they  could.  When  the  mules 
and  harness  turned  up,  it  was  found  that,  while  the  wagons  were 
made  for  one  kind  of  draught,  the  harness  was  made  for  another, 
and  so  on.  And  the  officers,  non-commissioned  officers  and  men 
knew  nothing  of  one  another. 

'  For  the  medical  part  of  the  expedition  generally,  the  stores 
came  without  storekeepers,  and  without  proper  outward  indica- 
tion of  what  the  packages  contained.  Chaos  reigned,  and  I  am 
assured  that  if  there  had  been  an  engagement  on  the  day  the 
forces  landed,  there  would  not  have  been  a  bandage  forthcoming 
for  the  wounded.  And  very  much  the  same  state  of  matters 
exists  in  the  service  to-day.  .  .  . 

'  So  complex  an  organisation  as  the  Royal  Army  Medical  Corps 
ought  to  be  kept  in  a  state  of  high  efficiency,  and  be  vitahsed  by 
continual  practice.  It  ought  to  consist  of  separate  units,  each 
complete  in  itself  and  familiar  with  its  equipment  and  work. 
Each  field  hospital  should  be  completely  furnished  and  frequently 
practised  in  its  duties.  Every  corps  should  be  ready  to  act,  as  in 
other  departments,  the  moment  it  takes  the  field,  and  not  have 
to  learn  its  duties  there  when  the  day  of  trial  comes  in  a  cam- 
paign. Whether  stationed  at  home  or  abroad,  the  officers  should 
be  provided  with  all  the  proper  means  of  keeping  themselves  in- 
formed regarding  the  advances  that  are  for  ever  being  introduced 
into  their  sciences.  The  literature  bearing  on  every  new  progress 
should  be  supplied  to  them  at  remote  stations  where  scientific 
periodicals  and  books  are  not  found  ;  for  no  medical  officer  can, 
from  his  pay,  purchase  and  transport  a  library  of  the  newest 
medical  works,  even  if  he  were  aware,  which  he  often  cannot  be, 
of  what  he  ought  to  procure.  .  .  . 

'  In  the  department  of  the  navy  ...  as  in  the  army,  the 
fundamental  error  is  perpetuated  of  adhering  to  a  system  whereby 
its  officers,  shut  out  from  practising  their  profession  as  civil 
surgeons  have  to  do,  fail  year  by  year  more  out  of  touch  with  the 
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advancing  requirements  of  science,  and  necessarily  fail  to  familiarise 
themselves  with  wliat  will  be  their  great  duties  in  the  event  of  a 
naval  war.  Treating  none  but  the  healthy  and  strong  in  time 
of  peace,  their  opportunities  of  dealing  with  wounds,  and  especi- 
ally with  the  higher  branches  of  surgery,  are  as  good  as  non- 
existent ;  and  they  cannot  by  any  possibility,  as  things  are, 
acquire  the  skill  possessed  by  surgeons  in  civil  work,  but  which 
will  be  equally  demanded  of  them.  Such  as  it  is,  their  work  has 
to  be  carried  on  under  arrangements  that  seem  deliberately 
calculated  to  render  the  practice  of  antiseptic  or  aseptic  surgery 
impossible,  in  rooms  without  antiseptic  materials  or  sterilisers, 
and  with  a  limited  armamentarium  of  instruments  provided, 
even  at  the  present  time,  at  their  own  expense.  Proper  diag- 
nostic instruments  and  apparatus  do  not  exist  among  them  ; 
even  the  surgeons,  in  the  best  equipped  vessels  and  stations,  are 
left  destitute  of  the  facilities  that  are  wanting  in  hardly  a  single 
civil  hospital  or  dispensary  for  the  poor  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  land.  .  .  .  Everything  on  board  ship  that  can 
destroy  life  is  in  the  highest  perfection,  everything  that  can 
save  it  is  of  the  rudest  description  and  behind  the  age.  In  the 
case  of  a  gunshot  wound  through  the  abdomen,  the  only  chance 
of  recovery  is  laparotomy  performed  within  twelve  hours  ;  but 
on  board  none  of  Her  Majesty's  fleet  is  there  any  possibility  of 
performing  such  an  operation  ;  there  is  neither  accommodation, 
instruments,  nor  accessories.  .  .  . 

'Matters  are  even  worse  on  board  the  smaller  vessels,  which 
have  no  surgeon  and  few  surgical  appliances.  On  torpedo  boat 
destroyers  there  are  no  materials  for  making  splints,  only  a  box 
of  antiquated  remedies  like  those  supplied  in  the  vessels  of  the 
mercantile  marine,  where  the  sailing-master  acts  as  doctor.  .  .  . 
In  the  German  Empire  every  medical  man  who  has  served 
possesses  a  fixed  military  rank,  even  if  engaged  in  civil  practice, 
and  is  liable  to  be  called  upon  to  serve  where  and  when  required. 
Those  who  have  not  served  in  the  regular  army,  but  are  in  private 
practice,  receive  annually  an  inquiry  addressed  to  them  by  the 
War  OflBce,  as  to  whether  they  are  prepared  to  serve  their  Father- 
land in  case  of  war.  Every  German  medical  man  who  has  served 
in  the  army  at  all  is  maintained  for  nineteen  years  under  military 
orders  ;  that  is,  he  possesses  a  fixed  rank,  and  is  allotted,  even  in 
time  of  peace,  a  known  military  post  which  he  would  occupy  if 
war  broke  out.  Thus  the  University  professors  hold  high  military 
rank,  corresponding  with  their  eminent  civil  position  and  scientific 
attainments,  and  are  required  to  give  annual  courses  of  instruc- 
tion to  the  medical  officers  serving  in  the  army  or  navy.  Such 
well-known  surgeons  as  Bergmann,  Bruns,  Trendelenburg,  and 
Mikulicz  have  to  teach  these  classes  during  the  Easter  holidays, 
so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  winter  and  summer  sessions  of  the 
Universities.  Each  professor  has  his  fixed  military  rank  assigned 
to  him  in  case  of  war ;  most  of  them  rank  as  heutenant-generals, 
some  as  generals,  and  even  higher ;  and  in  the  event  of  war  they 
act  as  consulting  surgeons  to  the  medical  officers  of  the  am^y  in 
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the  field  or  base  hospitals.  They  receive  the  same  pay  as  the 
military  surgeons,  as  do  also  the  other  surgeons  who  are  liable 
to  be  called  out  in  case  of  war ;  some  of  the  latter  have  places 
assigned  to  them  in  the  Sanitary  Corps,  etc.,  so  that  their  skill 
and  experience  are  utilised  in  every  department  of  the  service.  .  .  . 

'  All  surgical  instruments  and  appliances  in  the  German  army 
are  provided  by  the  State,  and  in  the  navy  this  is  likewise  the 
case  ;  every  hospital  in  which  the  medical  officers  serve  has  its 
complete  armamentarium  provided  for  it,  so  that  no  unwise 
economy  hampers  the  most  thorough  and  modem  practice  of  the 
healing  art ;  and  the  same  thing  is  true  in  regard  to  the  naval 
medical  service. 

'  In  the  Russian  army  and  navy  similar  care  is  taken  of  the  pro- 
fessional culture  of  the  medical  officers.  Russia  possesses  six 
large  and  three  hundred  small  hospitals  connected  with  the  army, 
besides  smaller  lazarettoes  ;  and  in  some  of  these  the  equipment 
is  far  in  advance  of  anything  the  services  possess  in  this  country. 
Thus  the  military  hospital  of  St.  Petersburg,  wherein  are  treated 
all  medical,  surgical,  gynsecological,  ophthalmic,  and  other  diseases, 
consists  of  five  separate  clinics  or  infirmaries,  each  of  which  is 
complete  in  itself  and  possesses  departments  for  every  class  of 
disease,  and  even  wards  for  paying  patients.  The  wards  are 
excellent  and  replete  with  appliances  of  every  kind  ;  there  are 
bandage  rooms,  purifying  rooms,  operation  theatres,  bacterio- 
logical departments,  rooms  for  physical  research,  laboratories  for 
teachers,  and  laboratories  for  students,  all  excellent  and  com- 
plete. Each  clinic  possesses  850  beds.  .  .  .  And  about  45,000 
patients  are  treated  per  annum.  .  .  .  Russia  has  3000  surgeons 
in  her  ai-my,  and  any  of  these  may,  if  he  show  ability  and  powers 
of  work,  apply  for  and  be  ordered  to  return  to  study  in  the  hospitals 
for  a  period  of  two  years,  .  .  .  The  Russian  naval  hospitals  are 
arranged  like  their  army  hospitals.  .  .  . 

'  In  the  French  army  post-graduate  courses,  expressly  for 
medical  officers,  are  conducted  by  professors  at  the  different 
Universities  throughout  the  republic,  and  the  cost  is  borne  by  the 
army  medical  department,  while  a  certain  number  of  the  medical 
officers  of  the  active  and  reserve  army  are  every  year  ordered  to 
attend  them,  extra  pay  being  drawn  by  those  who  do  so.' 

These  extracts  are  perhaps  somewhat  lengthy  for  a  non- 
medical reader,  but  they  are  necessary  to  show  the  lines  on 
which  my  address  was  planned.  They  constituted  a  heavy 
indictment  of  the  system  on  which  our  services  were  then 
conducted.  None  of  my  facts  were  ever  challenged  ;  I  was 
prepared  indeed  to  prove  every  one  of  them. 

The  address  concluded  by  offering  suggestions  for  the 
amelioration  of  the  services.  The  suggestions  made  were 
moderate  and  reasonable,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
some  of  them  have  since  been  brought  into  effect,  and  they 
were  limited  to  such  as  suited  the  time.     Had  the  address 
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been  aimed  at  the  distant  future,  they  would  have  been  more 
sweeping  in  their  character. 

Although  the  address  met  with  the  general  approval  of 
the  Press,  and  of  the  enlightened  members  of  the  services, 
yet  it  brought  me  not  a  little  odium  among  others,  and  caused 
a  coolness  on  the  part  of  some  friends  from  whom  better 
things  might  have  been  expected.  Indeed,  some  years  sub- 
sequently, when  the  British  Medical  Association  had  appointed 
me  the  President  of  the  newly  constituted  section  of  Naval 
and  Military  Surgery  and  Medicine,  some  of  the  service  men 
took  such  exception  to  my  appointment  that  the  Council  of 
the  Association  asked  me  to  forgo  the  honour,  which  I  at 
once  agreed  to  do. 

Within  a  very  few  months  after  my  address,  and  while  it  was 
still  fresh  in  men's  minds,  the  South  African  War  broke  out,  and 
all  that  I  had  asserted  in  the  Portsmouth  Address  was  amply 
confirmed. 

XI 

The  Black  Week 

On  the  8th  November  1899,  when  I  was  at  Balmoral  Castle, 
Queen  Victoria  was  so  good  as  to  interest  herself  in  my  going 
out  to  South  Africa  to  the  Boer  War,  and  promised  intro- 
ductions to  the  military  authorities  there.  Later  I  received 
this  letter  : — 

Windsor  Castle,  November  ZMk,  1 899. 

'  My  Dear  Peofbssor  Ogston, — The  Queen  is  much  pleased 
and  interested  in  hearing  of  your  intention  of  visiting  South  Africa, 
for  the  purpose  of  studying  military  surgerj^  in  the  operations  of 
our  troops  ;  and  Her  Majesty  highly  appreciates  your  self-sacri- 
fice in  thus  at  your  own  expense  going  to  the  seat  of  war,  with 
the  intention  of  giving  your  valuable  services  to  the  wounded. 

'  By  Her  Majesty's  command  I  am  writing  to  the  military 
authorities  to  render  you  all  possible  assistance. 

'  Please  refer  at  once  to  Sir  R.  BuUer  on  arrival,  from  whom  I 
am  sure  you  will  get  all  necessary  help. — Yours  very  sincerely, 

'  Arthur  Bigge.' 

The  Queen's  letters  had  the  effect  of  my  obtaining  assist- 
ance in  everything  I  requested  from  the  military  authorities 
in  South  Africa,  but  I  even  yet  feel  a  sense  of  humiliation  in 
saying  that  such  impediments  as  were  placed  in  my  way 
came  from  the  head  of  the  army  medical  department  there. 
While  this  was  so,  and  while  it  threw  into  relief  the  behaviour 
of  the  military  chiefs,  I  feel  bound  to  add  that  nothing  could 
have  exceeded  the  kindness  and  frank  friendliness  of  the 
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subordinate  officers  of  the  army  medical  service,  with  the 
exception  of  a  very  few  who  sided  with  the  party  which 
beheved  itself  wrongly  assailed  in  my  Portsmouth  address. 
Still  the  result  was  that  I  did  not  see  so  much  in  some  du'ec- 
tions  as  I  had  hoped,  and  had  reason  to  congratulate  myself 
on  having  gone  out  on  my  own  charges  and  responsibility, 
without  having  asked  for  the  countenance  of  the  then  Director- 
General,  for  I  fancy,  had  I  done  the  latter,  my  opportunities 
might  have  been  even  fewer.  As  the  event  proved,  and  as  good 
fortune  would  have  it,  I  obtained  the  most  valuable  insight 
into  matters  which  I  might  have  entirely  missed  had  I  been 
able  to  carry  out  my  original  intentions. 

Having  forecasted  that  there  would  be  a  long-drawn-out 
war,  though  not  so  long  as  proved  to  be  the  case,  I  had  not 
intended  to  go  out  until  the  beginning  of  1900,  but  the  events 
which  happened  in  Africa  hastened  my  decision.  Calamity 
followed  calamity  there.  The  inability  of  General  Buller 
to  cross  the  Tugela  River  and  relieve  the  besieged  Lady- 
smith,  the  serious  defeat  of  General  Gatacre  at  Stormberg, 
and  the  failure  of  General  Lord  Methuen  to  force  his  way 
beyond  the  Modder  River  and  set  Kimberley  free  from  its 
besiegers,  all  of  which  events  were  attended  with  heavy 
losses,  had  brought  Britain  to  a  serious  sense  of  the  task 
which  lay  before  it  ;  and  it  was  during  what  was  called  in 
London  '  The  Black  Week,'  on  the  6th  of  December  1899, 
that  I  completed  my  arrangements  and  started  for  the  se^it 
of  war  on  board  the  Union  Line  steamer  Mexican,  which  was 
proceeding  direct  from  Southampton  to  Cape  Town. 

That  week  I  found  London  indeed  in  a  serious  mood  ; 
gloomy  apprehensions  for  the  future  were  deeply  impressed 
on  every  one,  and  I  saw  the  railway  terminus  filled  with 
drawn  faces  and  anxious  eyes  as  the  trains  moved  out  with 
the  troops  and  others  leaving  for  Africa. 


XII 

To  THE  Cape 

I  HAD  made  the  voyage  to  the  Cape  once  before,  among 
the  usual  crowd  of  tourists,  groups  of  speculators  whose  dress, 
gesture,  and  speech  spoke  of  diamond  fields  or  gold  mines, 
invalids  going  out  to  Madeira,  and  bar-haunting  sots  sent 
from  home  in  the  hope  that  the  sea  voyage  would  work 
amelioration  or  perhaps  bring  about  the  end.  But  now, 
beyond  a  couple  of  convalescents  for  Funchal,  and  a  pair 
of  Dutch  families  returning  from  their  European  tour,  every- 
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thing  was  for  the  war.  Our  cargo  was  lyddite  shells,  army 
stores,  and  accessories  for  the  army  medical  department ; 
our  passengers  the  sons  of  the  Empire,  gathered  from  every- 
where to  rush  into  the  fighting  ranks  even  before  they  were 
called  for  or  made  welcome.  All  of  them  were  gay  and  merry, 
the  bar  was  neglected  for  sports  and  exercises  which  would 
keep  men  fit,  and  their  common  cause  levelled  distinctions 
between  first,  second,  and  third  class  cabins.  Could  one 
have  foreseen  the  different  fates  which  awaited  these  fine 
fellows,  it  would  have  saddened  us  all,  but  I  think  no  man 
would  have  drawn  back. 

Here  for  instance  was  Major  Tyrie  Laing,  from  Forfarshire, 
the  type  of  a  fighting  Scot,  who  had  enlisted  as  a  boy  in  a 
Highland  regiment,  won  his  way  up  from  the  ranks  by  bravery 
and  efficiency  to  a  commission,  left  the  army  to  manage  for 
the  Chartered  Company  the  Belingue  Gold  Fields  in  Rhodesia, 
was  almost  entangled  in  the  Jameson  Raid,  and  when  the 
Matabele  War  broke  out  transformed  his  workmen  and 
others  into  a  fighting  force  with  which  he  carried  out  a  brilliant 
campaign  in  the  Matoppo  Hills,  one  or  two  hundred  men  at 
most  against  thousands,  and  was  mainly  instrumental  in 
suppressing  the  rebellion.  These  were  only  one  part  of  his 
adventures  and  services,  for  which  he  was  made  major. 
After  commanding  the  Rhodesian  Force  at  Queen  Victoria's 
Jubilee,  he  went  mining  at  Klondyke,  where  he  heard  of  the 
Boer  War.  Flinging  everything  aside,  he  came  home  to 
fight  for  Britain,  and  at  the  end  of  our  voyage  was  appointed 
the  colonel  in  command  of  Lord  Roberts's  Bodyguard.  A 
very  brave  man  and  a  good  comrade.  Next  year  he  was 
ambushed  by  the  Boers  at  Lindley  in  the  Orange  Free  State, 
and  killed  after  he  had  lost  one-third  of  his  men. 

As  part  of  the  English  contingent  on  board  we  had  '  The 
Three  Musketeers,'  as  they  came  to  be  known  on  the  ship, 
three  gallant  public-school  men,  who  daily  ran  their  measured 
mile  round  the  quarter-deck  before  breakfast,  to  keep  them- 
selves in  training.  They  had  brought  their  horses  along  with 
them,  and  hoped  to  get  commissions  in  some  of  the  irregular 
mounted  corps  which  were  being  raised  at  the  Cape.  Alas  ! 
within  a  few  months  one  of  them  who  had  just  succeeded  in 
getting  a  commission  in  Thomeycroft's  Mounted  Infantry 
was  shot  on  the  very  morning  after,  in  the  storming  of  Spion 
Kop  on  the  Tugela,  while  another  died  of  dysentery  in  Natal 
about  the  same  time  ;  and  only  the  third  of  the  '  Musketeers  ' 
survived  the  war.  Francis  Grenfell  was  there  too  ;  he  was 
suffering  from  rheumatism  of  the  spine,  which  he  was  told 
was  '  spinal  disease,'  but  could  not  be  kept  back  ;  he  survived 
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the  war,  to  share  afterwards  in  the  Mons  battles,  where 
he  won  undying  fame  and  gained  the  Victoria  Cross,  and 
was  killed  shortly  thereafter. 

Among  the  English  was  also  B ,  traveller,  sportsman, 

and  athlete,  who  had  left  his  young  wife  in  order  to  take  his 
share  in  England's  battles  ;  more  than  all  others,  he  was  the 
life  of  the  party  on  board. 

Many  other  English  were  there,  often  in  the  second  or  third 
cabins,  of  all  ages  from  nineteen  upwards,  engineers,  artisans, 
and  even  ofl&cers,  one  of  a  mounted  and  another  of  an  infantry 
regiment,  all  burning  to  take  a  part  in  the  work  which  they 
had  failed  to  obtain  at  home.  Men  from  the  Colonies  were 
there  as  well — glorious  material  for  the  irregular  mounted 
infantry.  But — and  sure  it  was  a  thing  unique  where  fighting 
was  in  prospect — only  a  single  Irishman,  or  at  least  but  one 
with  an  Irish  name,  was  among  the  passengers  going  to  the  war. 

The  neutral  or  perhaps  even  hostile  side,  however,  were 
represented  by  a  couple  of  young  American  reporters  with  their 
wives,  and  the  Hon.  Mr.  Webster  Davis,  Assistant  Secretary 
to  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  of  the  United  States,  all  of 
whom  were  on  their  way  to  join  the  Boers  at  Delagoa  Bay. 
They  kept  themselves  much  in  the  background,  but  all  felt 
that  an  atmosphere  of  suspicion  and  dislike  of  Britain  was 
perceptible  in  their  neighbourhood  ;  and  no  one  liked  their 
pretence  of  having  no  connection  with  one  another,  which  was 
carried  too  far  to  be  genuine. 

Had  the  old  Mexican  been  a  sentient  thing,  she  would  have 
been  herself  surprised  on  this  voyage  to  find  that  the  usual 
bar-swilling  and  euchre -gambling,  as  well  as  gambling  of  other 
sorts,  was  superseded  by  shooting  at  marks,  athletic  exercises, 
tugs  of  war  and  strong  manly  games,  instruction  in  mounted 
infantry  drill,  and  an  almost  universal  abstinence  from 
alcohol. 

None  of  the  liners  whom  we  met  on  our  way  to  the  Canaries 
responded  to  our  signalling  for  news.  We  were  eager  to  learn 
what  had  happened  in  Africa,  and  hoped  to  be  cheered  by  the 
latest  reports,  but  were  left  in  ignorance  until  we  had  reached 
and  anchored  at  Madeira,  where  some  of  the  passengers  had 
wires  of  the  home  news,  and  as  their  contents  spread  men 
looked  in  their  neighbours'  faces  and  spoke  softly.  Another 
reverse  for  Buller  on  the  Tugela — over  80  killed,  600  wounded, 
and  300  missing  !  and  who  might  not  be  on  those  lists  ?  for 
naturally  we  had  no  details.  Lord  Roberts  appointed 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Forces  in  South  Africa,  with 
Kitchener  his  Chief  of  the  Staff!  And  the  Militia  and 
Volunteers   called   out  I       What   serious   anxiety   and   grim 
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resolution,  it  seemed  to  us,  must  be  pervading  the  old  country 
and  its  Government  at  home,  when  it  had  come  to  such,  in 
those  days,  unprecedented  steps  !  It  was  hard  upon  Buller 
to  have  been  superseded  ;  but  Lord  Roberts's  appointment 
had  the  approval  of  the  military  men  whom  we  had  with  us. 


XIII 

Cape  Town 

On  arriving  in  Cape  Town  and  learning  all  about  the  events 
which  had  happened  while  we  were  on  the  sea,  it  became  clear 
that  the  plans  made  on  leaving  England  were  no  longer 
suitable.  I  had  intended  to  proceed  to  Natal  and  join  the 
forces  under  General  Buller,  But  his  repulses  on  the  Tugela 
and  his  supersession  by  Lord  Roberts  as  Commander-in-Chief 
had  removed  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  war  from  the  eastern 
provinces  to  the  west ;  and  there  was  thenceforth  the  almost 
certainty  that  the  chief  events  would  radiate  from  Cape 
Town.  My  interest  therefore  was  to  remain  there  until 
Roberts  arrived,  and  be  guided  by  his  movements. 

After  having  arranged  about  finances  with  the  Standard 
Bank  of  South  Africa,  I  accordingly  went  to  consult  General 
Forestier  Walker  at  the  Castle,  where  he  was  in  command. 
His  quarters  were  in  the  old  Dutch  or  Portuguese  moated  and 
bastioned  fort,  built  like  all  such  colonial  forts  as  a  quad- 
rangular block  of  masonry,  with  modern  additions  around 
it.  The  General  and  his  secretary  received  me  with  much 
courtesy,  and  gave  me  such  information  as  they  possessed 
as  to  the  progress  and  probable  future  of  the  war  ;  and 
they  agreed  with  me  that  I  ought  on  no  account  to  go  on  to 
Natal,  where  it  was  unlikely  that  much  would  be  done  in  the 
immediate  future. 

This  decision  being  come  to,  I  was  free  to  form  my  im- 
pressions about  the  state  of  matters  in  Cape  Colony.  I  called 
on  my  cousin  Richard  Solomon,  the  attorney -general  for  Cape 
Colony,  and  other  acquaintances,  and  soon  got  to  know  the  lie 
of  the  land.  When  we  had  left  London,  there  was  indubitably 
some  fear  there  that  the  Boers  might  prove  too  strong  for  us, 
at  least  for  some  time,  and  that  disasters  might  multiply  in 
the  meantine.  Britain  was  not  well  informed  about  the  Boer 
strength  and  resources.  But  at  the  Cape,  where  these  were 
known  to  most,  there  was  quiet  confidence  that  there  was  really 
no  chance  of  their  standing  out  eventually  against  the  might 
of  Great  Britain,  which  was  familiarly  known  to  nearly  every 
one.     The  Dutch  population  of  course  sympathised  not  a  little 
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with  their  fellow-countrymen  ;   this  could  not  be  otherwise, 

for  many  of  them,  such  as  my  friend  Dr.  I ,  who  had  just 

had  his  brother  killed  fighting  in  the  Transvaal  ranks,  had 
their  blood  relations  in  arms  against  us.  But  their  sympathy 
was  most  unlikely  to  resolve  itself  into  hostile  deeds,  for  well 
they  knew  the  advantages  of  British  rule,  and  they  would  not 
willingly  have  exchanged  it  for  that  of  the  Transvaalers  and 
the  ignorant  old-world  Dutch  farmers  from  the  back  districts. 
A  few  of  the  fiery  young  men  would  and  did  steal  off  to  join 
the  Boer  forces,  but  the  vast  majority  were  not  only  not  hostile 
but  were  even  favourable  to  the  British.  In  my  journeys 
through  the  remoter  parts  of  Cape  Colony  which  were  to  come 
later,  I  was  almost  always  received  with  hospitality  and  kind- 
ness by  the  Dutch  settlers,  but  even  from  the  day  of  my 
arrival  in  Cape  Town,  I  had  reason  to  conclude  that  there  was 
no  imminent  danger  of  a  general  rising  of  the  Dutch  population 
against  the  British  rule.  Among  those  Africanders  who  could 
hardly  be  termed  British,  though  sympathy  with  the  Boers 
undeniably  existed,  loyalty  to  Britain  held  the  upper  hand. 
My  cousin  was  an  instance  of  this.  He  was  a  native  of  the 
country,  had  before  the  war  to  some  extent  become  a  pro- 
fessed Dutch  sympathiser,  and  joined  the  Dutch  Ministry  in 
the  Cape  Parliament ;  he  was  now  suspected  and  misrepre- 
sented in  the  newspapers  ;  but  my  many  conversations  with 
him  convinced  me  that  he  was  a  loyal  and  conscientious  man 
who,  in  a  difficult  position,  was  striving,  while  remaining  a 
friend  of  Schreiner  and  other  Dutchmen  who  had  also  no 
intention  of  becoming  opponents  of  England,  to  do  his  duty 
to  Britain. 

The  Cape  Dutchmen,  however,  were  not  scrupulous  about 
convening  messages  and  information  to  those  in  the  Transvaal 
and  Orange  Free  State,  and  so  much  of  this  went  on  that  Boer 
prisoners  had  to  be  isolated  and  sent,  some  to  St.  Helena 
and  others  on  board  ship  in  Simon's  Bay,  and  while  there 
visitors  and  correspondence  were  permitted  only  under  very 
strict  precautions. 

The  attitude  of  men  such  as  Solomon  and  Schreiner,  and 
even  of  the  Dutch  sympathisers,  was  understood  and  respected 
by  the  British  authorities,  but  the  latter  was  not  the  case  with 
some  others  who  wished  to  stand  well  with  both  sides,  while 

committing  themselves  to  neither,  such  as  Sir  J S , 

who  astutely  offered  his  house  and  estate  to  England  as  a 
hospital  for  convalescents,  and  equipped  and  sent  out  an 
ambulance  to  the  Boers.  His  offer  of  the  house  was  refused  ; 
but  the  ambulance  came  out,  and  along  with  it  two  loyal 
Scots,  for  whom  much  sympathy  was  felt,  and  who  were 
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eventually  taken  into  the  British  medical  service.  But  I 
shall  give  the  history  of  the  ambulance  later. 

The  result  of  the  inquiries  I  made  as  to  the  Voluntary  War 
Work  Agencies  was  rather  disappointing.  One  of  these,  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  Society,  had  indeed  done  everything  in 
its  power,  had  already  provided,  as  a  free  gift  to  every  invalid 
who  entered  the  hospital  trains,  an  outfit  of  sleeping  suit, 
shirt,  soap,  sponge,  and  hair  brush,  with  slippers  in  addition 
for  officers,  and  was  anxious  to  do  more  ;  and  many  ladies 
were  eager  to  be  permitted  to  assist  in  the  nursing  in  the  hos- 
pitals ;  but  excepting  in  the  hospital  trains  no  nurses  were  at 
that  time  allowed  to  go  towards  the  front,  and  the  attitude  of 
the  army  medical  department  was  contemptuous  towards 
voluntary  aid.  As  some  inspired  newspapers  put  it,  '  The 
Royal  Army  Medical  Corps  is  a  magnificently  equipped  and 
disciplined  force,  and  is  in  no  way  in  need  of  assistance  in  its 
own  department.'  That  voluntary  aid  which  the  world 
everywhere  outside  Britain  knew  to  be  an  irrepressible  force 
in  war,  and  one  to  be  encouraged  and  utilised,  could  here 
hardly  find  any  outlet  other  than  in  providing  booths 
with  the  silly  title  of  '  Teas  for  Tommies  '  and  other  minor 
benevolences. 

But  there  was  not  time  to  go  more  than  superficially  into 
such  questions.  If  opportunities  were  not  to  be  lost,  it  was 
imperative  for  me,  before  Lord  Roberts  arrived,  to  gauge  the 
probabilities  of  the  future,  and  visit  the  places,  other  than 
Natal,  where  military  events  were  occurring,  had  recently 
occurred,  or  were  likely  to  happen. 


XIV 

The  Military  Situation 

At  that  particular  juncture,  one  of  the  most  interesting  in 
the  whole  war,  the  military  situation  was  as  follows. 

There  were  four  routes  by  which  our  forces  could  attack 
the  Boers,  or  they  reach  us.  One  ran  through  Natal  from  the 
port  of  Durban  to  the  Transvaal ;  along  it  General  Sir  George 
White  had  been  sent ;  but  he  was  driven  back  into  Ladysmith 
and  besieged  there  by  superior  forces,  while,  as  already  said. 
General  Buller,  despatched  to  his  relief,  had  failed  to  raise  the 
siege,  and  met  with  reverse  after  reverse  on  the  Tugela  River 
which  barred  his  path  at  Colenso.  This  route  was  about  a 
thousand  miles  to  the  east  of  Cape  Town. 

The  second  route  went  up  country  from  East  London,  some 
five  hundred  miles  eastwards  from  Cape  Town,  and  was  one 
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of  the  three  by  which  access  could  be  got  to  the  Orange  Free 
State.  By  it  General  Gatacre  had  advanced,  but  after  his 
serious  defeat  at  Stormberg  was  lying  a  few  miles  to  the 
south  of  it  at  Sterkstrom. 

A  hundred  miles  to  the  west  of  Gatacre  was  the  third  line, 
running  from  Port  Elizabeth  into  the  very  centre  of  the  Orange 
Free  State,  and  this  was  occupied  by  a  weak  force  under 
General  French,  who  had  been  recalled  from  Ladysmith  at 
the  very  last  moment  before  the  ring  of  the  besiegers  closed, 
and  was  now  blocking  the  road  at  Colesberg  by  which  the 
Dutch  could  have  advanced  into  Cape  Colony. 

The  fourth  line  went  from  Cape  Town  in  a  north-westerly 
direction  to  Kimberley  and  Mafeking,  important  towns  on  the 
western  border  of  the  Orange  Free  State  and  Transvaal,  both 
of  them  invested  by  the  Boers.  Along  this  line  General  Lord 
Methuen  had  been  sent  with  picked  forces,  had  fought  a 
series  of  severe  actions,  met  with  a  disastrous  defeat  at 
Magersfontein,  and  was  lying  on  the  Modder  River  unable  to 
make  further  progress. 

All  four  lines  were  furnished  with  railways,  by  which  alone 
operations  could  be  conducted  in  a  land  of  such  endless  arid 
plains  and  sterile  mountain  ranges. 

Lord  Roberts  was  on  the  seas,  and  large  forces  were  being 
transported  in  haste  across  the  ocean  for  the  further  conduct 
of  the  war. 

It  was  impracticable  for  me,  owing  to  the  distance  and  loss 
of  time  which  would  have  been  entailed,  to  proceed  to  Natal, 
and  I  therefore  occupied  the  time,  pending  Roberts's  arrival, 
in  visiting  the  columns  who  were  standing  on  the  defensive 
on  the  other  three  routes. 


XV 

To  Modder  River 

My  first  expedition  was  to  Methuen's  force  which,  lying  on  the 
Modder  River,  I  judged  to  be  waiting  for  reinforcements  and 
orders  from  Lord  Roberts,  who  was  soon  expected.  I  hoped 
to  study  some  of  Methuen's  battlefields,  and  ascertain  what 
the  medical  arrangements  had  been  during  these  fights.  A 
few  days  spent  at  Modder  would  also  enable  me  to  form  some 
idea  as  to  the  future  prospects  of  gaining  information  if  I 
were  to  attach  myself  to  his  command. 

Leaving  all  my  baggage  in  the  Mount  Nelson  Hotel  in  Cape 
Town,  I  took  the  train  for  Modder  River  on  the  second  evening 
after  arriving  in  the  Colony.     About  five  years  previously  I 
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had  made  the  same  journey  up  country  in  the  springtime, 
among  a  crowd  of  friendly  Boers  who  gave  themselves  trouble 
to  be  good-natured  and  to  show  me  everything  of  interest. 
This  time  there  were  no  Boers,  of  course  ;  there  were  none 
except  soldiers  and  people  connected  with  the  war.  'The 
Three  Musketeers,'  Grenfell,  and  Tyrie  Laing,  had  collected 
at  the  station  to  see  me  off,  and  my  companions  in  the  carriage 
were  officers  returning  to  duty  from  furlough  or  sick  leave,  a 

Canadian  volunteer,  and  a  war  correspondent,  Mr.  O ; 

and  at  all  the  small  stations  along  the  first  part  of  the  line 
there  were  assemblages  of  blacks  and  half-breeds  who  cheered 
our  train  loyally. 

At  the  moment  of  leaving  news  was  received  of  a  sortie 
from  Mafeking  with  loss  of  men  and  officers,  and  at  De  Aar's 
Junction  we  also  heard  of  an  unfortunate  attack  by  General 
French's  forces  on  a  kopje  at  Rensburg  held  by  the  enemy, 
with  a  repulse  and  a  loss  to  our  side  of  11  officers  and  be- 
tween 150  and  200  men.  We  were  being  taught  by  bitter 
experience  the  unwisdom  of  frontal  attacks  on  entrenched  or 
fortified  kopjes  held  by  Boer  marksmen. 

As  it  was  dark  when  we  left  Cape  Town,  we  did  not  on  this 
occasion  see  the  rich,  well-watered,  and  fertile  region  through 
which  the  line  runs  for  the  first  fifty  miles  to  Worcester,  a 
country  of  agriculture,  vineyards,  and  woods,  a  land  flowing 
with  milk  and  honey,  part  of  the  low -lying  belt  which  adjoins 
the  seacoast  in  this  part  of  Africa.  Before  morning  we  had 
climbed  the  Hex  River  Pass  that  gives  access  to  the  5000  feet 
tableland  which  forms  the  centre  of  the  continent,  and  opened 
our  eyes  on  the  Karoo  Desert.  When  last  I  saw  it,  it  deserved 
the  name  of  a  desert,  an  endless  plain  of  dry  stony  earth  with 
small  tufts  of  twelve-inch  shrubs  every  few  yards,  and  far- 
scattered  mean  dusty  farms.  But  the  intervening  five  years 
had  effected  many  changes  by  the  introduction  of  windmill 
pumps  to  utilise  the  abundant  subsoil  water,  irrigation  had 
given  rise  to  fields  of  cultivation,  farms  with  trees  round  them 
had  arisen,  and  isolated  shanties  had  become  townlets.  Mat- 
jesfontein,  the  property  of  Mr.  Logan,  had  changed  from  being 
a  few  sheds  into  a  picturesque  watering-place,  and  its  capable 
owner,  a  Member  of  the  Legislative  Council  and  a  man  of 
energy,  wisdom,  and  benevolence,  had  just  finished  building 
a  handsome  new  hotel  which  he  handed  over  to  the  military 
authorities  as  a  hospital  and  convalescent  home  for  invalid 
soldiers.  It  was  this  Mr.  Logan  who  brought  General 
Wauchope's  body  down  country  from  the  field  of  Magers- 
fontein  and  gave  it  a  fitting  burial  in  his  own  pretty  cemetery 
at  Matjesfontein. 
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Every  bridge  and  culvert  on  the  line  was  now  guarded  by 
the  pickets  and  white  tents  of  the  Cape  Mounted  Rifles  ;  and 
from  the  Cape  Town  Highlanders  in  their  picturesque  kilts 
who  were  being  drilled  in  the  great  square  of  Cape  Town,  all 
the  way  onwards  up  the  line,  everything  spoke  eloquently  of 
war  ;   the  sword  was  waving  over  the  formerly  peaceful  land. 

At  Richmond  we  crossed  the  Nieuwefeld  Mountains  which 
form  the  northern  boundary  of  the  Karoo,  and  thenceforward 
were  in  another  great  plain,  less  arid  and  more  populated, 
which  extends  all  the  way  to  Kimberley  and  far  beyond  it. 

During  the  morning,  ere  we  reached  De  Aar's  Junction,  I 

heard  another  account,  from  Major  S ,  a  fellow-traveller, 

of  the  strong  feeling  which  was  springing  up  concerning  the 
neglect  of  employment  of  women  in  the  campaign.  Many  of 
these,  he  stated,  trained  nurses  and  others,  were  anxious  to 
assist  in  the  hospitals,  up  country  and  at  the  front,  but  were 
not  allowed  the  privilege  ;  while  every  day  information  was 
filtering  down  the  line  of  the  very  urgent  need  for  their  services, 
of  many  bad  cases,  especially  of  wounds  and  typhoid  fever, 
being  attended  only  by  men  of  the  R.A.M.C,  with  merely 
'  Sisters  'who  were  not  trained  nurses  over  them.  Dissatis- 
faction was  felt,  he  affirmed,  not  only  by  the  men  and  women 
of  the  Colony,  but  by  the  officers  of  the  army  as  well. 
Indeed,  that  this  discontent  with  the  attitude  of  the  medical 
service  towards  outside  help  must  have  been  widespread  was 
confirmed  by  the  fact  that  when  we  halted  at  De  Aar  at  noon 
it  was  again  voluntarily  brought  under  my  notice. 

At  De  Aar  (Dutch,  the  Vein)  martial  law  commenced,  or 
at  any  rate  was  more  stringent,  for  being  the  only  person  on 
board  the  train  in  civilian  clothing,  I  was  asked  by  a  non- 
commissioned officer  to  report  myself  to  the  colonel  in  charge 

of  the  district.     This  proved  to  be  Colonel  R ,  and  when 

I  had  authenticated  myself  by  the  production  of  my  papers, 
we  found  we  had  mutual  friends,  and  I  met  with  a  cordial 
reception.  He  likewise  at  once  spontaneously  passed  some 
unfavourable  criticisms  of  the  medical  regulations.  A  man  of 
enlightened  views  himself,  he  commented  on  the  jealousy  of 
the  medical  department  lest  the  perfection  and  adequacy  of 
their  arrangements  should  be  called  in  question  on  any  point, 
on  the  vmreasonable  impediments  which  were  being  placed  in 
the  way  of  the  sick  and  wounded  receiving  all  the  comforts, 
indulgences,  dainties,  and  cares  that  private  benevolence  was 
so  eager  to  place  at  their  disposal,  so  far  as  they  were  not 
injurious  to  them,  and  on  the  fact  that  in  bad  cases  the  nursing 
by  trained  women  nurses  which  the  public  were  only  too  ready 
to  supply,  and  which  would  be  received  in  private  life,  was 
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refused  by  the  medical  authorities.  It  was,  he  held,  par- 
ticularly unjustifiable  in  the  case  of  officers,  who,  though  no 
one  would  claim  that  they  should  be  treated  in  any  other  way 
than  the  private  soldier,  might  yet  be  granted  such  comforts 
and  attentions  as  custom  had  rendered  nearly  a  necessity  in 
their  case,  and  such  as  would  increase  their  chances  of  recovery. 
He  considered,  and  I  could  only  agree  with  him,  that  since 
everywhere,  even  in  war,  it  is  recognised  that  the  officer  shall 
be  treated  somewhat  differently  from  the  private  soldier,  he 
should,  when  wounded  or  sick,  receive  a  higher  scale  of  com- 
fort, cleanliness,  and  space  such  as  he  is  accustomed  to,  but 

which  are  not  needed  or  valued  by  the  men.     Colonel  R 

informed  me  that  it  was  within  his  knowledge  that  at  Wynberg 
and  other  military  hospitals  near  Cape  Town  there  was  every- 
where a  passive  resistance  to  any  such  privileges  being  granted, 
on  the  excuse  that  they  were  against  the  regulations. 

De  Aar  was  the  junction  for  a  branch  to  the  other  lines 
leading  from  the  coast  to  the  Orange  Free  State,  and  a  hospital 
train  was  passing  with  patients  from  General  French  at 
Colesberg.  I  had  the  opportunity  of  visiting  it.  There  was 
nothing,  under  the  then  existing  emergencies,  to  be  found 
fault  with  in  it,  but  neither  did  it  deserve  any  special  appro- 
bation ;  there  was  one,  if  not  two,  nursing  sisters  doing  duty 
in  it,  though  what  their  qualifications  were  I  had  not  an 
opportunity  of  discovering. 

In  the  early  afternoon  we  arrived  at  Orange  River,  at  the 
south-western  corner  of  the  Orange  Free  State,  and  thence 
ran  along  in  close  proximity  to  the  western  side  of  the  State. 
The  Orange  River  and  De  Aar  camps  were  simply  the  railway 
buildings,  with  no  other  houses,  surrounded  by  extensive 
plains  of  dust,  dead  flats  encircled  at  a  distance  by  hills  and 
kopjes  now  fortified  and  garrisoned,  and  in  the  middle  of 
the  plains,  round  the  station  houses,  were  the  groups  of  tents 
of  the  soldiery,  and  a  shallow  trench  and  breastwork — the 
same  as  those  we  had  in  the  Soudan — enclosing  them  at  a 
little  distance. 

The  next  station  at  which  we  made  any  halt  was  Belmont, 
the  most  interesting  of  all  the  stopping-places  of  this  journey. 
It  had  been  the  scene  of  one  of  the  early  battles  on  this  line 
of  advance,  and  was  now  commanded  by  Colonel  Pilcher, 
whom  I  afterwards  visited,  as  will  be  told  later.  But  at  that 
particular  moment  the  trumpet  of  fame  was  sounding  Colonel 
Pilcher's  name  over  the  Empire.  It  was  a  period  of  anxiety 
and  apprehension  ;  the  successes  of  the  Boers  had  everywhere 
else  put  a  stop  to  the  British  offensive  ;  Buller  was  raging 
impotently  on  the  Tugela  ;   Methuen  and  Gatacre  were  lying 
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crippled  at  Modder  River  and  Sterkstrom  ;  French  had  just 
sustained  something  approaching  a  check  at  Colesberg  ;  and 
Roberts,  on  whom  all  the  future  depended,  was  still  on  the 
high  seas.  So  in  Britain  and  elsewhere  doubt  prevailed  about 
the  issue  of  the  war. 

Now  Pilcher  had  under  his  command  at  Belmont  a  small 
body  of  Queenslanders  and  Canadians,  and  by  the  time  we 
arrived  there  he  had  just  carried  out  with  these  exiguous 
forces  an  enterprise  which  was  the  only  one  showing  that 
Britain  was  still  able  to  deal  severe  blows  on  the  enemy  when 
her  troops  were  properly  led  and  suitable  strategy  employed. 
Through  his  intelligence  department,  Pilcher  had  heard  of  a 
small  army  of  Boers  lying  at  Douglas,  a  town  on  the  Vaal 
River  just  above  its  junction  with  the  Orange  River,  forty 
miles  to  the  west  of  him.  With  a  body  of  his  men  he  set  off 
at  night  for  Douglas,  stopped  at  and  '  sealed  up  '  every  house 
and  hut  on  the  way,  leaving  small  detachments  so  that  no 
intelligence  of  his  movements  might  be  carried,  reached  and 
surrounded  the  Boer  commando  in  Douglas,  and  with  very 
slight  loss  captured  or  killed  every  man  of  the  enemy.  He  was 
returning  in  triumph  as  we  reached  Belmont,  and  the  platform 
was  crowded  with  the  prisoners  he  had  taken.  They  were  all 
in  civilian  clothes,  and  were  guarded  by  the  Canadians  in  sun 
helmets  and  the  Queenslanders  in  slouch  hats  with  a  bunch 
of  ostrich  feathers  for  a  plume.  This  feat  of  Pilcher's  was 
hailed  as  a  great  encouragement,  and  relieved  the  prevail- 
ing gloom.  It  was  then  the  sole  ray  of  light  on  a  very  dark 
background. 

On  the  way  to  Modder  River  we  passed  many  ostrich  farms 
where  the  birds  were  feeding,  quite  tame  and  undisturbed  by 
the  war,  and  several  stations  whose  names  were  at  that  time 
familiar  to  British  ears,  such  as  Enslin,  Graspan,  and  Honey- 
kloof,  with  neat  and  orderly  camps  of  tents,  with  breastworks 
and  trenches  round  them,  and  all  provided  with  field  guns, 
Maxims  and  so  forth,  where  bodies  of  infantry  were  associated 
with  mounted  infantry  ;  and  in  the  evening,  as  it  became 
cloudy,  rainy,  and  cool,  we  came  to  the  most  forward  point 
occupied  by  our  forces,  on  the  then  famous  Modder  River. 

Everywhere  the  eye  was  met  by  one  great,  apparently 
boundless  plain,  through  which  ran  two  rivers,  the  Reit 
(Reed)  and  the  Modder  (Mud)  Rivers,  cutting  deep  passages 
through  the  alluvial  soil  and  uniting  at  the  spot  where  lay  the 
station  of  Modder.  Near  by  on  the  fork  stood  the  wooden  and 
stone  buildings  of  the  hotel,  which  went  by  the  name  of  the 
'  Island,'  a  summer  resort  of  the  inhabitants  of  Kimberley. 
All  around  the  junction  of  the  rivers,  encircled  by  an  extensive 
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low  breastwork,  lay  Methuen's  army,  the  plain  occupied  by 
the  camps  of  the  Highland  Brigade,  Naval  Brigade,  Engineers, 
and  other  forces,  with  the  field  hospitals  dotted  among  them. 
The  main  part  of  the  army  was  encamped  on  the  northern 
side  of  the  rivers,  which  ran  roughly  from  east  to  west,  but 
one  camp  lay  far  away  to  the  south-east  to  protect  the  wells 
and  water  supply  of  the  village.  The  railway  bridge  across 
the  conjoined  (Reit)  river  had  been  blown  up  by  the  Boers ; 
they  had  shattered  the  two  piers  on  the  north  and  the  most 
southerly  one,  but  the  girders  hung  bent  across,  not  entirely 
broken,  and  the  engineers  were  busied  in  straightening  them 
and  repairing  the  sixty -feet-high  piers.  To  permit  the  crossing 
of  the  trains  deep  cuttings  had  been  made  on  both  banks, 
sloping  gently  down  to  the  level  of  the  stream,  where  temporary 
lines  were  laid  on  rough  heaps  of  stones  piled  up  in  the  bed,  so 
low  that  the  rails  were  within  a  foot  or  two  of  the  water. 

This  was  all  that  my  eye  caught  that  evening,  as  it  wandered 
over  the  broad  level  of  the  land,  with  its  numerous  ant  hills, 
but  the  cannon  were  heard  booming  from  the  batteries  and 
the  Boers  were  replying  from  the  hills  about  Magersfontein, 
over  which  the  searchlights  in  Kimberley  were  playing  by 
regulated  flashes  thrown  up  into  and  illuminating  the  clouds, 
thus  signalling  by  the  Morse  code  their  messages  to  Lord 
Methuen. 

XVI 

MoDDER  River  Camp 

At  this  time  I  do  not  propose  to  detail  at  length  my  medical 
experiences  at  the  Modder  River  Camp,  as  I  shall  have  much 
to  say  regarding  them  later,  when  I  come  to  relate  the  occur- 
rences at  the  time  when  I  was  permanently  attached  to  Lord 
Methuen's  army.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  say  that,  as  the 
Headquarters  Staff  emerged  from  their  repose  after  the  heat 
and  fatigues  of  the  day,  I  was  received  by  all  on  my  arrival  in 
the  evening  with  the  utmost  civility.  Lord  Methuen  presented 
me  to  the  members  of  his  staff,  and  gave  me  libert}'  to  visit 
and  inspect  everything  ;  his  provost-marshal  provided  me 
with  the  requisite  passes,  including  one  authorising  me  to 
photograph,  provided  I  engaged  not  to  take  any  military 

views  ;    Lieutenant  L took  me  to  the  observation  post 

on  the  top  of  the  railway  Avater-tank,  and  explained  from  there 
the  battles  which  had  taken  place,  so  that  I  was  enabled  to 
make  a  plan  of  the  whole  ;  and  the  principal  medical  officer. 
Colonel  (afterwards  General  Sir  Edmond)  Townsend,  intro- 
duced me  to  his  medical  officers,  who  showed  and  detailed  all 
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of  their  medical  arrangements.  There  was  no  place  where  I 
could  deposit  myself  and  pass  the  night,  but  the  station 
authorities  permitted  me  to  sleep  in  the  carriage  by  which  I 
had  come,  and  when  I  turned  in  there  at  ten  o'clock,  the 
lightning  was  flashing  round  the  eastern  horizon,  the  search- 
light was  playing  over  the  camps  and  sending  up  into  the 
sky  intermittent  messages  to  Kimberley  in  the  north,  which 
answered  also  by  signals  thrown  up  into  the  sky.  On  all  the 
distant  elevations  lamps  were  sparking  off  their  messages  to 
their  base  ;  and  the  enemy's  lines  at  Magersfontein  were 
bestowing  an  occasional  gun  on  our  defences,  which  were 
responding  now  and  then. 

The  next  day,  after  I  had  made  a  toilet  at  a  bucket  of  water 
on  the  station  platform,  was  devoted  to  an  inspection  of  the 
water  supply,  and  the  typhoid  hospital  occupying  the  half- 
finished  schoolhouse  with  incompleted  walls,  where  there  was 
barely  room  to  move  among  the  over-crowded  hjeds,  with  few 
if  any  comforts,  no  charts,  and  of  course  no  nurses  except  the 
orderlies  of  the  R.A.M.C.  The  ambulance  service  was  in  the 
form  of  carts  of  all  sorts,  from  the  regulation  British  cars, 
drawn  by  eight  mules,  and  the  Cape  ambulances  which  were 
really  the  better  of  the  two  kinds,  down  to  the  buck -wagons, 
which  were  about  the  roughest  means  of  transport  for  wounded 
one  could  possibly  conceive.  I  was  fated  to  see  much  of  these 
wagons  before  I  finally  parted  with  the  Modder  River.  I  shall 
merely  add  here  that,  while  the  medical  officers  were  of  a 
quality  which  could  hardly  have  been  surpassed,  and  had  done 
everything  that  was  humanly  possible  for  their  sick  and 
wounded,  the  conditions  they  had  to  work  under  and  the 
materials  supplied  to  them  were  such  that  they  did  not  bear 
out  the  boast  that  the  Royal  Army  Medical  Corps  was  '  in  no 
way  in  need  of  assistance  in  its  own  department.'  Even  the 
eyes  of  the  non-medical  officers  could  not  fail  to  perceive  that 
things  were  not  as  they  ought  to  have  been  ;  and  the  very 
privates  saw  it  too. 

At  that  time  I  saw  the  Boer  lines  only  from  a  distance,  and 
shall  have  occasion  to  describe  them  fully  later.  In  some 
respects  their  ways  were  peculiar ;  they  sometimes  used 
expanding  bullets,  though  probably  these  were  not  supplied 
by  their  government,  but  were  the  Jeffries  bullets  and  others 
which  they  employed  in  the  game  rifles  to  which  thej'  were 
accustomed,  and  were  not  a  deliberate  breach  of  the  inter- 
national understanding  against  them.  Their  ambulance  men, 
however,  worked  their  big  guns,  and  used  their  ambulance 
cars  for  war  work,  but  all  agreed  that  they  were  humane  to 
the  wounded,  and  were  not  bad  fellows  after  all. 
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My  whole  visit  to  Modder  at  that  time  was  full  of  pleasant 
incidents.  I  met  several  acquaintances  whom  I  had  known  in 
the  Soudan  campaign,  and  some  of  my  former  pupils  in  the 
University,  as  well  as  others  with  whom  I  had  been  acquainted 
in  Kimberley  and  Cape  Town  some  years  previously. 

The  P.M.O.,  Colonel  Townsend,  who  had  a  kind  and  friendly 
heart  under  a  dry  exterior,  entered  into  my  plans,  offered  to 
attach  me  to  a  bearer  company  if  I  returned  to  Modder  River, 
and  thought  the  best  advice  he  could  give  me  was  to  do  so,  as 
the  greatest  prospect  of  seeing  active  work  lay  there.  This  was 
also  Lord  Methuen's  advice.  Townsend  gave  me  a  share  of 
his  bedroom,  which  was  populated  by  the  most  virulent  mos- 
quitoes I  ever  came  across,  for  after  passing  one  night  there, 
below  the  grove  of  apricot  trees  in  the  headquarters,  my  hands 
were  covered  with  blood-stained  blisters  which  swelled  to  a 
great  size,  and  so  inflamed  the  absorbent  vessels  of  my  arms 
that  movement  was  painful  indeed. 

While  at  Modder  River  I  paid,  with  Lord  Methuen's 
approval,  a  visit  to  Belmont,  on  purpose  to  see  the  battlefield 
there,  and  received  a  pass  and  a  letter  of  introduction  to 
Colonel  Pilcher  who  was  in  command.  Lord  Methuen  ex- 
pressed himself  as  being  interested  in  my  design  of  studying 
the  conditions  of  his  victory  there,  and  so  also  did  the  medical 
officers  who  had  taken  part  in  it,  and  from  both  I  received 
valuable  information  and  hints  as  to  the  special  features  it 
presented  ;  indeed,  on  my  return  to  Modder  River  they  in- 
spected my  plans  and  supplemented  them  with  many  valuable 
details  which  could  not  otherwise  have  been  obtained. 


XVII 

Belmont 

Close  to  the  little  railway  station  of  Belmont,  on  the  line 
from  Cape  Town  to  Kimberley,  some  thirty  miles  to  the  south 
of  Modder  River,  there  was  fought  a  battle  between  the  English 
under  Lord  Methuen  and  the  Boers,  which  to  a  student  of 
military  surgery  is  one  of  the  most  instructive  of  the  many 
operations  in  the  Boer  War.  Accounts  of  the  battle  are 
extant  in  the  military  histories  of  the  South  African  Campaign, 
and  doubtless  also  in  several  other  w^orks  of  a  more  pretentious 
nature  than  the  present,  but  an  account  of  what  I  myself 
observed  and  learned  from  many  who  had  participated  in  it 
may  possibly  be  of  some  slight  value  and  interest.  My  visit 
to  the  battlefield  was  made  six  weeks  after  the  action  had  been 
fought,  and  I  had  the  assistance  of  officers  who  had  taken  part 
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in  it,  as  well  as  of  war  correspondents  who  had  been  there. 
The  Boers  were  still  showing  considerable  activity  on  both 
sides  of  the  railway  line,  endeavouring  to  cut  our  communica- 
tions, and  their  artillery  was  sounding  in  the  west,  where 
mounted  reconnaissances  were  endeavouring  to  locate  them 
and  frustrate  their  intentions. 

The  railway  line  at  Belmont  station  ran  from  south  to  north 
over  a  vast  plain  which  was  to  the  eye  a  dead  level  in  all 
directions  excepting  to  the  east,  where  there  was  an  elevated 
group  of  bare  hills,  four  miles  from  north  to  south  and  two 
from  east  to  west,  a  mile  distant  from  the  station  which  was 
directly  opposite  to  them.  The  best  description  I  can  give 
of  the  group  of  hills  is  to  liken  them  to  a  huge  dead  rhinoceros 
lying  on  its  side  with  its  head  to  the  north  and  its  snout, 
fore-legs,  and  hind-legs  pointing  towards  the  railway.  The 
rump,  hind-feet,  fore-feet,  and  snout  were  strongly  fortified  by 
the  Boers  with  numerous  breastworks  of  stone,  and  so  also 
was  a  small  detached  eminence  in  front  of  the  snout.  Behind 
the  group,  i.e.  to  the  east  of  it,  was  a  mile  broad  dry  watercourse, 
and  beyond  that  was  another  long  group  of  hills,  similar  in 
size  to  the  former,  and  also  standing  out  in  the  plain.  On  its 
farther  side  or  slope  was  the  Boer  laager.  Three  miles  away 
to  the  north  of  the  fortified  hill,  hidden  by  rising  ground,  the 
Boers  had  their  field  hospital  at  Bushof 's  farm. 

On  the  23rd  of  November  1899,  when  the  battle  was  fought, 
the  British  force,  about  8700  in  number,  and  consisting  largely 
of  the  Guards  Regiments,  was  drawn  up  in  line  opposite  the 
fortified  hills,  at  some  distance  to  the  west  of  and  parallel  to 
the  railway.  Our  bearer  companies  were  with  this  line,  and 
our  field  hospitals  on  the  right  rear,  near  some  buildings  called 
Thomas's  farm.  The  cavalry  were  on  the  flanks.  The  attack 
was  a  frontal  one,  and  when  it  had  advanced  and  reached  the 
railway,  the  artillery  were  established  there  and  came  into 
action.  As  the  line  advanced  farther  in  open  order  across  the 
plain,  where  there  was  no  cover,  the  Boers  opened  fire,  and  the 
first  casualties  took  place  at  about  twelve  hundred  yards  from 
the  enemy .  Owing  to  the  height  of  the  Boer  positions,  it  seemed 
to  me  when  examining  the  ground  that  the  zone  of  their  fire 
would  have  had  a  breadth  of  only  about  seventy  yards,  for 
their  missiles  must  all  have  been  directed  at  an  angle  down- 
wards. Before  the  hill  was  reached,  our  men  had  to  ascend 
slopes,  at  first  of  five  to  ten  degrees  for  over  a  thousand  yards 
through  short,  prickly  bushes  ;  but  at  the  hill  foot  the  slope 
increased  to  twenty  degrees,  or  over,  with  scattered  rounded 
stones  a  foot  and  a  half  in  size,  giving  no  cover ;  and  finally, 
beneath  the  Boer  breastworks,  the  slope  increased  to  forty 
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degrees  and  the  stones  became  almost  continuous.  On  both 
sides  it  seemed  to  have  been  the  rifle  fire  and  the  bayonet 
which  decided  the  result,  for  the  shrapnel  had,  as  I  calculated 
by  carefully  cutting  down  the  sparse  bushes  over  areas  of 
twelve  by  twelve  feet  and  minutely  examining  the  hard  dry 
earth,  reached  a  severity  of  not  more  than  one  bullet  in  every 
forty-eight  square  feet. 

The  Boers  had  not,  as  a  rule,  awaited  the  bayonet,  but 
broke,  scattered  to  the  horses  at  their  laager,  and  fled.  Our 
cavalry  had  made  a  gallant  effort  to  outflank  and  surround 
them,  but  it  was  a  task  too  hard  for  the  wearied  thirsty  horses 
and  men,  and  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  fugitives  escaped.  The 
farther  hills  were  also  defended,  and  had  to  be  stormed  and 
swept  clear  of  the  foe  before  the  fight  was  at  an  end,  but  the 
character  of  the  action  was  similar  there,  and  details  of  it 
were  not  obtainable  at  the  time  of  my  observations. 

The  work  of  the  Army  Medical  Corps,  under  the  direction 

of  Colonel  Townsend  and  Major  B ,  had  been  admirable. 

When  the  bearer  companies  brought  in  the  casualties,  the 
field  hospitals  were  moved  forwards  to  the  railway  station 
and  a  ganger's  hut  farther  to  the  south,  while  dressing 
stations  were  established  under  the  shelter  of  the  projecting 
spurs  of  the  first  hills,  which  I  have  likened  to  the  fore  and 
hind  feet  of  the  recumbent  rhinoceros.  From  the  accounts 
I  obtained  the  surgical  work  was  recognised  by  all  as  having 
been  most  excellent. 

My  study  of  the  field  of  battle  was  not  entirely  uninterrupted. 
When  commencing  them  I  observed,  away  to  the  south. 
Colonel  Pilcher  leading  a  column  of  mounted  men,  infantry, 
guns,  and  wagons,  off  to  the  south-east  towards  the  Orange 
Free  State  boundary,  and  when  I  was  espied  measuring  and 
photographing  a  mounted  officer  was  detached  from  them  to 
inquire  what  I  was  doing,  but  the  exhibition  of  my  pass 
satisfied  him.  As  I  proceeded  among  the  hills  and  went  out 
beyond  the  fortified  hills  across  the  watercourse  to  the  top  of 
the  farther  range,  I  had,  without  knowing  it,  being  scarcely 
distinguishable  in  my  grey  tweed  suit,  passed  through  the 
midst  of  our  outposts  unseen.  When  returning  from  where 
the  Boer  laager  had  been,  my  figure  was  conspicuous  on  the 
skyline,  and  I  was  captured  by  a  picket  of  three  Canadians 
who  had  been  sent  out  to  take  me.  On  seeing  my  pass  they 
let  me  continue,  and  I  was  on  my  way  back  to  headquarters 
when  I  was  similarly  arrested  by  another  Canadian  picket, 
who,  not  satisfied  with  the  papers,  or,  as  I  was  half  inclined  to 
suspect,  because  the  corporal  in  charge,  a  Canadian  called 
Y — • — ,    himself    an    Aberdonian    from    Inverurie,    enjoyed 
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relieving  the  tedium  of  a  wearisome  day  at  outpost  duty  by 
the  joke  of  marching  in  a  fellow -Aberdonian  as  a  prisoner, 
took  me  before  the  officer  in  command.  This  was  Lieutenant 
(afterwards  Brigadier-General)  Armstrong,  who  later  became 
a  good  friend  of  mine.  He  was  living  the  life  of  a  mole  in  a 
cavity  which  he  had  scratched  in  the  ground  and  had  covered 
over  with  bushes,  and  he  seemed  to  appreciate  the  monotony 
of  his  existence  there  being  broken  by  my  having  been  brought 
in  as  a  captive  from  beyond  his  lines  ;  so  I  shared  his  hos- 
pitality before  betaking  myself  farther.  We  discussed  the 
Boer  breastworks,  for  at  the  time  of  the  Belmont  battle  they 
had  not  devised  their  system  of  trenches  which  subsequently 
proved  to  be  so  novel  and  effective  a  method  of  defensive 
warfare  and  has  since  revolutionised  military  tactics.  At 
Belmont  they  still  built  their  defences  in  the  form  of  stone 
breastworks  on  the  top  of  eminences,  the  height  of  which 
necessitated  their  firing  downwards,  and  so  narrowing  the 
zone  of  fire  through  which  their  assailants  had  to  pass.  At 
Belmont,  as  I  said,  the  zone  was  some  seventy  yards.  Later 
on,  at  Magersfontein,  for  instance,  after  they  had  gained  in 
the  Modder  River  battles  the  added  experience  of  firing  from 
sunk  banks  such  as  the  river  ravines  across  a  dead  flat  in 
front,  where  the  zone  of  fire  extended  to  perhaps  seven  hun- 
dred yards,  and  was  the  more  deadly,  they  adopted  the  system 
of  digging  deep  narrow  trenches  at  the  foot  of  the  hills  they 
were  defending,  a  method  which  enabled  them  to  sweep  the 
plains  in  front  and  do  terrible  execution  on  our  forces  as  they 
came  forward,  thus  rendering  a  frontal  attack  almost  impos- 
sible of  success  ;  and  having  the  added  advantage  of  causing 
our  artillerymen,  before  they  learned  the  trick,  to  waste  their 
ammunition  on  the  harmless  hills  behind. 

On  returning  to  the  station,  which  was  kept  by  a  Boer 
farmer  De  Kock,  whose  wife  and  five  little  girls  and  two  boys 
had  passed  through  the  fight  unscathed,  and  were  happy 
among  our  soldiers,  I  had  reason  to  congratulate  myself  on 
the  honesty  of  these  potential  enemies,  for  I  found  a  belt  full 
of  gold,  which  I  had  forgotten  on  the  verandah  in  the  dusk  of 
the  morning,  lying  where  they  had  placed  it  on  the  top  of  my 
shoulder-bag,  with  its  contents  untouched. 

I  may  perhaps  add  here  the  result  of  Colonel  Pilcher's 
expedition  of  which  I  had  witnessed  the  departure  in  the 
morning,  as  it  was  afterwards  told  me  by  Mr.  Smith, 
Mr.  O'Donoghue  of  the  Daily  Chronicle,  and  Mr.  Wallace, 
Renter's  representative,  with  whom  I  subsequently  travelled 
down  to  Cape  Town.  Its  destination  was  the  farm  of  the  local 
commander  of  the  Orange  Free  State  troops,  a  man  of  the 
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name  of  Lubb6,  whose  commando  had  a  few  days  previously 
surprised  a  patrol  of  the  Munster  Mounted  Infantry,  wounded 
one  of  them  and  taken  another  prisoner.  The  wounded  man 
was  conveyed  to  Lubbe's  farm  and  a  Boer  doctor  sent  for  to 
attend  him,  but  he  refused  to  do  so  as  the  patient  was  an 
Englishman.  On  his  refusal  both  the  wounded  and  unwounded 
men  were  taken  to  Jacobsdal,  a  Free  State  town  in  the  vicinity 
in  the  hands  of  the  Boers,  where  the  wounded  soldier  was 
humanely  treated.  Colonel  Pilcher,  not  knowing  that  the 
prisoners  had  been  removed,  hoped  to  retake  them  and  capture 
the  Boers  themselves.  His  column  arrived  at  Lubb6's  in  time 
to  surprise  and  pursue  some  Boers  at  the  farm,  who  however 
managed  to  escape  after  being  hotly  chased  by  the  Queens - 
landers.  Some  arms  were  captured  and  taken  away,  along 
with  whatever  else  was  likely  to  be  of  use  to  the  rebels. 
Pilcher's  force  was  then  divided,  the  infantry  returning  home, 
and  the  mounted  men  remaining  to  scout  for  enemies.  This 
they  did,  bivouacking  during  the  night  on  the  veld,  and 
started  next  morning  again  to  scour  the  country.  They  were 
ascending  an  elevated  piece  of  ground  in  a  direction  parallel 
to  the  Free  State  border,  and  a  baggage  wagon  taken  from 

Lubbe's  farm,  convoyed  by  a  few  men  under  Major  B , 

had  got  tangled  up  with  its  oxen  and  so  fallen  behind,  delaying 
the  whole,  when  a  body  of  men,  some  1000  strong,  was  seen 
bearing  down  on  their  small  force,  and  especially  on  the  be- 
lated wagon  and  its  handful  of  defenders.     All  made  ready 

for  a  fight ;   Major  D hurried  off  from  the  larger  body  to 

reinforce  Major  B 's  small  party.  The  capture  or  annihila- 
tion of  the  whole  force  appeared  imminent.  Ready  to  defend 
themselves  to  the  last,  the  men  lay  down  in  open  order  eight 
feet  apart,  rifles  were  loaded,  the  words  '  Ready !  Present ! ' 

given,  when  D ,  who  had  been  surprised  by  the  boldness 

of  the  antagonists'  advance  and  had  been  studying  them 
through  his  glasses,  remarked  that  he  thought  he  could  see 
spears  among  them,  and  that  they  might  be  British.  He 
accordingly  rode  straight  over  to  them,  an  act  he  would  have 
paid  for  with  his  life  had  they  been  Boers,  and  found  that  it 
was  in  reality  as  he  had  surmised,  and  that  they  were,  owing 
to  the  Belmont  men  wearing  slouch  hats  like  the  Boers,  about 
to  open  fire  on  his  party,  whom  they  had  come  out  from  Enslin 
to  attack,  and  whom  they  had  been  stalking  all  the  morning. 

Both  sides  were  eager  to  fight,  and  it  was  only  D 's  courage 

and  promptitude  that  prevented  a  disaster. 

While  returning  in  the  train  from  Belmont  to  Modder  River,^ 
I  fell  into  the  company  of  a  number  of  soldiers  who  had  been 
wounded  or  invalided,  and  were  returning  to  do  duty  with  their 
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regiments  at  Modder,  after  having  been  treated  in  the  hospitals 
at  De  Aar  and  farther  south,  and  had  an  opportunity  of  learn- 
ing from  them  the  opinions  of  non-commissioned  ofl&cers  and 
privates  on  their  experiences  there.  All  agreed  in  criticising 
unfavourably  the  army  hospitals,  where  they  had  been  denied 
those  small  luxuries  which  meant  so  much  to  them  and  would 
have  relieved  their  sufferings  and  discomforts  during  their 
convalescence.  Some  had  been  treated  in  a  hospital  which 
was  provided,  they  understood,  by  the  Good  Hope  Society,  and 
there,  in  contrast  to  the  others,  they  had  had  daily  gifts,  such  as 
cigars,  fruit,  and  newspapers.  I  was  told  that  when  they  were 
in  camp  in  Cape  Town  there  were  many  who  wished  to  send  to 
the  private  soldiers  such  things  as  effervescing  drinks,  Eno's 
fruit  salt,  tinned  and  fresh  fruit,  and  tinned  dainties,  which 
would  have  been  very  welcome  and  which  they  missed  in 
these  hot  days,  but  that  such  things  were  not  allowed  to 
reach  them.  Some  of  them  who  had,  during  the  cold  weather, 
been  occupying  tents,  longed  for  the  simple  indulgence  of 
nightcaps  to  cover  their  heads  at  night,  but  such  things  were 
either  not  sent  to  them,  or  if  sent,  not  issued. 


XVIII 

Modder  to  Cape  Town 

Having  gathered  all  the  information  which  I  required  at 
Modder,  I  took  the  train  back  to  Cape  Town.  We  had  a 
delay  of  nearly  six  hours  at  De  Aar  Junction,  which  gave 
me  an  opportunity  of  visiting  the  military  hospitals  there 
under  Major  Perry  Marsh,  containing,  at  that  time,  about 
160  patients,  35  of  whom  were  being  treated  under  bell  tents 
and  the  remainder  in  wooden  huts,  erected  at  a  cost  of 
£1500  each,  forming  very  good  wards  of  100  by  25  feet  or 
thereabouts.  The  typhoid  fever  cases  only  seemed  to  have 
their  temperatures  kept ;  the  arrangements  for  treating  frac- 
tures of  the  thigh  by  extension  could  have  been  improved 
had  better  beds  been  provided ;  and  there  were  few  comforts 
for  the  inmates.  There  were  no  antitoxin  serums.  I  was 
shown  a  tent  crammed  with  all  sorts  of  gifts  for  the  patients, 
such  as  fruits,  fresh  and  preserved,  tobacco,  clothing,  etc., 
which  were,  I  was  told,  being  distributed  as  seemed  judi- 
cious. There  was  no  X-ray  apparatus,  and  the  instruments, 
sterilisers,  irrigators,  etc.,  were  somewhat  ancient  in  type 
and  not  quite  what  one  would  have  expected  in  the  Thu-d 
Stationary  Hospital  of  the  Lines  of  Communication.  There 
were,  moreover,  at  that  time  no  nursing  sisters  at  De  Aar. 
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When  the  train  from  Naauwport,  which  we  had  been 
awaiting  at  De  Aar  Junction,  and  which  had  been  delayed 
by  a  '  wash  out '  on  the  Une,  finally  arrived,  we  continued 
our  journey  to  Cape  Town.  We  crossed  the  Karoo  Desert  in 
the  night,  and  when  breakfasting  at  Worcester  next  morning 
I  encountered  twenty -five  refugees  who  had  fled  from  Vryburg 
to  escape  from  the  Boers.  They  had  their  women  and 
children  with  them,  and  had  been  '  trekking '  between  seven 
and  eight  weeks  down .  country  ere  they  reached  De  Aar, 
where  they  had  joined  our  train.  Many  of  them  were  in 
utter  destitution,  and  had  no  food.  I  took  in  eight  of  them 
to  breakfast,  which  was  all  for  whom  place  and  food  could 
be  found,  and  telegraphed  to  the  next  station  to  have  a  good 
meal  of  bread,  meat,  and  coffee  prepared  for  the  whole  twenty- 
five.  When  we  arrived  there,  I  saw  them  enjoying  this,  and 
heard  their  story.  The  poor  fellows  had  to  leave  two  of  their 
number  sick  in  the  hands  of  the  Boers,  and  they  had  all  of 
them  suffered  many  hardships  and  privations. 

Between  Modder  and  Cape  Town  we  crossed,  I  should  think, 
about  thirty  trains  loaded  with  all  sorts  of  munitions  of  war 
being  conveyed  up  to  the  front,  and  in  Table  Bay,  when 
we  arrived,  there  were  between  thirty  and  forty  ships  of 
various  kinds — cruisers,  gunboats,  troopships,  and  liners — all 
more  or  less  connected  with  the  war,  where  in  ordinary  times 
there  would  have  been  only  two  or  three  vessels  in  the  bay. 


XIX 

Cape  Town  to  Port  Elizabeth 

At  the  Castle  next  morning  I  found  no  difficulty  in  obtaining 
from  General  Forestier  W^alker's  military  secretary  the  per- 
mission necessary  for  my  visiting  General  Gatacre's  force 
lying  at  Sterkstrom,  near  Stormberg,  where  it  will  be  re- 
membered he  had  met  with  a  most  serious  defeat  from  the 
Boers. 

Accordingly,  on  Saturday,  the  13th  January,  as  a  long  time 
was  to  elapse  before  Lord  Roberts's  plans  were  ripe,  I  went 
on  board  the  Dunottar  Castle,  along  with  Grenfell  and  his 
brother,  a  naval  officer  who  was  acting  as  special  correspondent 
for  the  Daily  Mail,  and  found  I  was  again  to  be  a  fellow- 
traveller  with  Mr.  Webster  Davis,  the  American  Boer  sym- 
pathiser with  whom  I  had  come  out  from  England.  General 
Kelly  Kenny  and  his  staff  were  proceeding  to  East  London 
by  the  steamer,  and  I  was  introduced  to  him  and  courteously 
received.    The  Earl  of  E introduced  himself  to  me  as  a 
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compatriot ;  he  was  endeavouring  to  obtain  a  command,  but 
had  not  as  yet  succeeded  and  found  difficulty  in  doing  so. 

Mr.  W ,  who  had  been  spoken  of  very  highly  to  me,  was 

also  on  board,  and  gave  me  a  letter  to  his  brother  in  Queens- 
town,  in  case  of  my  requiring  advice  there  about  a  plan  I  had 
formed  of  endeavouring  to  make  a  dash  across  disturbed 
country  to  French's  column  after  I  had  seen  Gatacre's. 

Our  steamer  was  prevented  from  starting  until  2.30  in  the 
afternoon,  when  we  sailed  out  of  the  harbour  and  roadstead, 
winding  our  way  among  numerous  vessels  and  through  flocks 
of  large  black  birds  of  the  duck  species  which  were  swimming 
about  in  great  companies  between  the  vessels.  We  passed 
close  to  H.M.S.  Niobe,  and  I  obtained  a  photograph  of  her  and 
her  steam  launch,  lying  close  to  her  like  a  baby  duckling  by 
its  mother  duck.  We  passed  one  of  the  hospital  ships  flying 
its  characteristic  flag  near  the  north  breakwater,  and  then 
rounded  Sea  Point,  where  the  hotels  and  factories  were 
heliographing  their  names  to  our  steamer. 

The  Dunottar  Castle  was  a  fine  vessel,  very  well  fitted  up, 
and  we  old  Mexicans  congratulated  ourselves  on  the  change 
for  the  better.  Her  fine  large  state  rooms,  numerous  con- 
veniences and  fittings,  and  marble  baths,  appealed  to  our 
sense  of  luxury.  Many  passengers  and  business  men  were 
on  board,  proceeding  to  the  various  coast  towns,  parents  and 
children  were  booked  to  similar  destinations,  and  one  passenger 
was  an  officer  in  Remington's  Guides,  who  had  been  captured 
by  the  Boers  in  one  of  their  flying  raids.  They  had  told  him 
that  they  would  not  allow  him  to  accompany  them,  and  that 
he  must  either  be  shot  or  give  his  parole  not  to  serve  against 
them  ;  he  chose  the  latter  course  ;  they  treated  him  well, 
deprived  him  of  none  of  his  ornaments  or  trinkets,  and  on  his 
pointing  out  that  he  would  have  to  travel  on  foot  for  a  journey 
of  two  days  through  disturbed  country  to  reach  British  lines, 
gave  him  his  revolver  and  one  cartridge. 

As  we  sailed,  the  children  on  deck  were  indulgmg  in  a  fight, 
the  ringleader  being  a  small  maid  of  five.  I  quelled  the  dis- 
turbance by  letting  her  work  my  firelighter,  gave  her  a  lemon 
squash  with  lots  of  sugar  in  it,  took  her  along  to  the  barber's 
cabin  in  the  alleyway  which  was  distinguished  by  a  barber's 
pole,  and  left  her  happy  consuming  a  big  box  of  bonbons  and 
chocolate  creams. 

Next  day,  Sunday,  the  14th  January,  we  steamed  quietly 
past  Cape  Agulhas,  and  along  the  coast  of  Cape  Colony. 
There  was  no  divine  service.  I  had  a  long  talk  with  the 
General,  and  with  his  permission  introduced  Mr.  Webster 
Davis  to  him.     In  the  evening  we  reached  Port  Elizabeth, 
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the  rival  of  Cape  Town  as  the  commercial  port  of  South  Africa, 
and  cast  anchor,  most  of  the  passengers  going  ashore  in  a  tug, 
while  the  General  and  his  staff  remained  on  board  until  the 
following  morning. 

XX 

Port  Elizabeth 

Next  morning  we  took  a  tug  for  the  shore  from  the  steamer, 
which  was  anchored  half  a  mile  off,  and  went  to  see  Port 
Elizabeth  and  Algoa  Bay.  Algoa  Bay  is  a  semi-lunar  indenta- 
tion in  the  coast,  and  inside  its  western  headland  lies  the  town 
of  Port  Elizabeth.  The  bay  is  a  roadstead  entirely  open  to 
the  sea,  and  hence  is  both  rough  and  dangerous  ;  when  the 
sea  breeze  blows,  which  it  does  nearly  every  afternoon,  it  is 
full  of  white  water,  rendering  the  transference  of  passengers 
to  and  from  the  shore  most  unpleasant,  and  the  handling  of 
goods  damaging  to  all  excepting  the  strongest  articles  or 
well-protected  packages,  for  they  are  banged  violently  up 
from  the  hold  and  thrown  into  barges  and  lighters,  or  vice 
versa,  as  the  case  may  be.  Calm  or  gentle  breezes  are  unusual, 
and  rough  strong  winds  form  a  constant  feature  of  the  climate  ; 
this  tempers  the  heat,  but  it  has  its  drawbacks.  There  were 
two  wooden  piers  projecting  into  the  sea,  but  they  were  mere 
landing-places  on  piles,  the  waves  washing  through  them  ; 
and  the  ships,  of  which  there  were  said  to  be  ordinarily  six 
present  at  one  time,  though  there  were  about  thirty  during 
our  visit,  had  to  anchor  across  the  bay.  There  they  were 
much  exposed  to  being  blown  ashore,  in  which  event  they  were 
battered  to  pieces  in  a  few  hours  by  the  breakers  ;  six  of  them 
once  met  with  this  fate  on  the  same  day,  and  we  saw  one 
ashore  the  day  we  landed. 

At  Cape  Town  I  had  procured  a  suit  of  khaki  as  being  more 
convenient  when  visiting  military  stations,  and  I  wore  it  on 
the  steamer,  and  indeed  ever  afterwards  in  South  Africa. 
An  army  medical  officer  on  the  steamer,  in  high  command  in 
General  Kelly  Kenny's  army,  and  who  afterwards  rose  to  the 
rank  of  Director-General,  wrote  I  believe  to  headquarters 
complaining  of  my  wearing  the  Queen's  uniform  without 
authorisation  ;  his  action  caused  me  no  trouble,  but  it  was  an 
instance  of  the  attitude  adopted  towards  me  by  some  officers 
in  the  medical  service,  due  to  the  part  I  had  taken  in  advocat- 
ing reforms. 

Port  Elizabeth  was  a  glaringly  new  city  built  of  brick  and 
plaster,  with  fine  broad  streets  and  handsome  buildings,  but 
its  appearance  was  s  good  deal  spoiled  by  the  admixture  of 
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shabby  houses  and  stores  among  its  prettiest  edifices.  Reach- 
ing the  shore  was  not  unattended  with  disagreeables  ;  it  was 
an  awkward  step  from  the  accommodation  ladder  at  the  ship's 
side  into  the  heaving  little  steam  tug  beneath,  but  the  help- 
fulness of  the  sailors  rendered  it  safe  to  most,  though  one  man 
slipped,  and  fell  down  the  ladder,  and  was  only  prevented 
from  pitching  into  the  sea  by  a  hemp  fender  that  lay  at  its 
foot.  We  tossed  about  until  all  had  come  aboard  the  tug, 
and  were  drenched  by  spray  and  our  feet  wetted  by  the  seas 
which  kept  washing  inboard,  while  just  as  we  were  casting  off 
it  was  so  contrived  that  the  port  side  of  the  tug  on  which  I  and 
some  others  sat  was  brought  under  a  cascade  of  water  from  an 
aperture  in  the  steamer's  side  where  the  water  escaped  in  a 
large  stream  from  the  condenser  of  the  engines,  or  something 
else.  My  mackintosh  saved  me,  but  some  ladies  had  their 
dresses  ruined  by  the  douche.  On  reaching  the  jetty  we  had 
to  hold  by  a  swinging  rope  made  fast  above,  and  jump  on  the 
steps  when  a  favourable  moment  occurred. 

After  seeing  the  town  and  making  some  purchases,  including 
a  basket  of  the  irresistible  fruit  of  the  place,  oranges,  grapes, 
pears,  peaches,  grenadillas,  plums,  bananas,  and  mangoes,  for 
Grenfell,  who  was  not  yet  strong  enough  to  leave  the  steamer 
and  face  the  rough  landing,  I  went  to  say  adieu  and  wish  good 
fortune  to  General  Kelly  Kenny.  At  the  station,  a  gentle- 
man to  whom  he  had  been  talking  came  after  me  and  reminded 
me  that  he  was  a  comrade  with  whom,  when  last  we  met,  I 
had  ridden  out  on  the  march  to  Tamai  in  the  Soudan,  and 
whose  magnificent  physique  I  had  admired  as  he  sat  his  horse 

in  command  of  the  artillery  there.    He  was  now  Major  W , 

Base  Commandant  at  Port  Elizabeth,  and  he  offered  to  be  of 
any  service  to  me  he  could,  and  invited  me  to  come  to  visit 
him  if  I  again  passed  that  way. 

By  the  time  we  had  to  return  to  the  Dunottar  Castle  the  wind, 
w  hich  had  freshened,  was  blowing  almost  a  gale,  and  the  water 
in  the  bay  was  very  rough  indeed.  The  scenes  when  going 
out  were  almost  indescribable.  The  staggering  jump  from 
the  jetty  into  the  heaving,  splashing,  and  disappearing  tug 
below  was  no  trifle  even  for  an  agile  man,  but  it  had  to  be 
taken  as  well  by  ladies,  children,  and  tipsy  men.  The  women 
hung  back  and  grew  pale  at  the  sight  before  them,  but  were 
finally  in  desperation  coaxed  to  try  it,  and  were  all  safely  got 
into  the  boat  by  the  skilful  boatmen.  The  poor  children 
screamed  and  ran  away  up  the  steps  and  had  to  be  caught  and 
carried  by  force  by  the  sailors,  who,  however,  managed  to 
hand  them  all  safely  in.  But  really  a  special  providence 
seemed  to  watch  over  the  drunken  recruits  or  soldiers  ;   they 
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tumbled  on  board  somehow,  and  I  got  packed  among  them 
and  shall  not  easily  forget  how  they  boasted,  quarrelled,  made 
friends,  became  sick,  sang  patriotic  songs — God  save  the 
Queen  and  Rule  Britannia— became  horridly  profane,  then 
profanely  and  grotesquely  polite  when  they  observed  there 
were  ladies  on  the  other  side,  lugged  from  imagined  kindness 
their  sick  comrades  into  upright  and  uncomfortable  positions, 
fell  down  into  the  mess  and  the  swishing  water,  and  so  on. 
We  were  thankful  when  at  last  we  put  off  from  the  jetty  and 
steered  through  the  waves  which  splashed  inboard,  as  it  stopped 
a  good  deal  of  the  rowdyism  that  was  going  on.  One  would 
have  given  much  to  be  able  to  photograph  the  jetty  we  were 
leaving ;  it  was  packed  with  faces  like  the  gallery  of  a  theatre, 
tier  above  tier,  black  grinning  faces  with  woolly  mops  of  short 
hair,  glistening  skins,  beady  eyes,  white  rows  of  teeth,  and 
open  red  mouths  ;  also  black  women  with  crimson  handker- 
chiefs on  their  heads,  coloured  men  and  women,  yellow  men 
and  women,  a  few  whites,  dock  labourers,  friends  of  the 
passengers,  and  a  sprinkling  of  khaki-clad  soldiers.  I  hardly 
knew  how  I  and  my  fruit  basket  got  out  to  the  steamer  and 
reached  in  safety  the  dangling  ship's  ladder  which  hung  out 
for  us,  now  far  above  the  deck  of  the  tug,  again  far  below  its 
deck,  but  somehow  things  came  nearly  all  right,  for  me  at 
least,  though  Webster  Davis  got  soaked  through,  and  others 
suffered  as  much  or  nearly  so. 

During  the  afternoon  we  were  all  occupied  in  watching  and 
photographing  the  strange  scenes  which  the  ship's  decks  now 
afforded.  Groups  of  negro  passengers,  merry,  glossy,  and  of 
course  grinning,  perched  on  the  tops  of  stanchions  or  sitting 
tailor-fashion  on  the  piles  of  luggage  wrapped  in  their  blankets, 
and  negro  women  herding  their  flocks  of  children  or  cuddling 
their  little  black  babies.  There  was  something  quite  as 
touching  in  seeing  the  mules  and  horses  coming  on  board, 
especially  the  horses,  slung  by  cranes  aloft  in  their  horse-boxes, 
the  docile  creatures  shoving  their  patient  noses  out  and  seem- 
ing to  feel  that  all  was  right  which  their  human  friends  did  to 
them,  however  strange  and  frightful  it  might  appear.  One 
could  hardly  move  about  on  deck  through  the  thronged 
groups  of  passengers,  of  all  classes,  soldiers,  sailors,  civilians, 
men,  women,  and  children  of  every  age  and  colour,  and  clear 
and  clean  among  them  all  walked  with  coolness  and  certainty 
of  purpose,  in  quiet  authority,  the  ship's  officers  in  their 
snowy  caps,  everywhere  seen,  nowhere  heard,  but  felt  to  be 
ruling  us  all  with  the  calmness  of  destiny.  Night  fell  on  the 
curious  turmoil,  but  still  the  scenes  and  bustle  went  on  under 
the  electric  lights,  and  most  of  us  had  long  been  asleep  in  our 
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cabins   before   all   shook  into   their  places,   and   the   vesse 
steamed  once  more  out  into  the  open  sea  and  made  eastwards 
along  the  coast  for  her  next  stoppage  at  East  London. 


XXI 

East  London 

East  London  was  reached  very  early  on  the  morning  of 
Tuesday,  the  16th  January,  and  as  seen  from  the  sea  had  an 
entirely  different  aspect  from  that  of  Port  Elizabeth.  The 
latter  appeared  arid,  treeless,  grassless,  and  presented  mostly 
sand  and  dry  bushes,  while  the  former  was  green  with  herbage 
and  beautified  with  trees,  looking  like  a  piece  of  Old  England. 
From  the  sea  Port  Elizabeth  seemed  to  be  an  irregular  garish 
town,  while  East  London  showed  on  its  front  a  pretty  and 
regular  series  of  villas  like  those  of  a  fashionable  watering- 
place,  constructed  of  cool  whitish  or  yellowish  walls  with 
ornamental  fronts  and  red  painted  iron  roofs,  embowered  in 
groves  and  forests  of  trees,  and  beside  it  emerged  a  capacious 
river,  which  came  winding  down  out  of  the  interior  in  stately 
curves,  flowing  through  deep  wood-clad  banks,  and  escaping 
between  two  converging  breakwaters  over  a  troubled  sandbar. 
This  was  the  Buffalo  River.  The  breakwaters  were  fine 
specimens  of  engineering,  founded  on  masses  of  concrete  blocks 
of  the  size  of  a  house  deposited  on  the  sand,  and  finished  with 
regularity  above.  Against  them  the  big  Antarctic  rollers  beat 
ceaselessly  into  surf,  but  were  powerless  to  move  them  ;  and 
through  the  opening  between  them  glimpses  were  obtained  up 
the  river,  showing  peeps  of  ships  and  steamers  which  lay 
within,  but  merely  peeps,  for  the  wharves  and  landing-places 
were  a  mile  or  so  up  stream,  and  East  London  was  reached 
from  the  landward  side,  not  from  its  sea  face.  Villages  of 
white  tents  stood  all  along  the  beach,  where  many  of  the  in- 
habitants came  to  spend  the  summer  under  canvas,  and  their 
numbers  were  then  augmented  by  crowds  of  refugees  from 
the  interior,  some  of  whom  were  even  persons  of  wealth  who 
had  fled  from  the  troubles  up  country. 

The  debarkation  arrangements,  though  resembling  those  at 
Port  Elizabeth,  differed  from  them  in  some  respects.  So 
fierce  is  the  sea  that  landing  is  sometimes  impossible  at  East 
London,  hence  it  was  less  favoured  and  less  used  as  a  seaport 
than  its  rival.  Most  of  the  heavy  traffic  for  the  Orange  Free 
State  and  Transvaal,  such  as  heavy  machinery,  goes  up 
country  by  Port  Elizabeth,  and  wool,  mohair,  and  ostrich 
feathers  are  extensively  exported  through  it,  giving  it  thus 
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the  preponderance  over  Cape  Town,  which  deals  mostly  with 
the  gold  and  diamond  trades,  as  well  as  over  East  London. 
It  had  a  population  of  40,000  inhabitants,  against  8000  in  the 
latter.  The  mode  in  which  we  landed  illustrated  well  the 
difficulties  of  debarkation  at  East  London .  A  tug  was  brought 
out  to  meet  us  and  came  alongside  in  the  pitching  sea,  and 
after  the  goods  had  been  slung  down  into  it  in  great  nets  by 
derricks  and  donkey  engines,  a  large  basket  of  cane,  shaped 
somewhat  like  a  squat  bottle,  eight  feet  high  and  five  broad, 
was  deposited  on  the  "steamer's  deck  on  its  flat  bottom  by  a 
steam  crane  working  overhead,  and  we  were  told  that  in  this 
the  passengers  were  to  be  sent  on  board  the  tug.  I  was 
marvelling  whether  we  were  to  be  popped  in  at  the  top  like 
pencils  into  a  case,  when  a  door  opened  in  its  side  and  into 
the  interior  proceeded  five  passengers  who  seated  themselves 
on  small  benches  fixed  as  seats  round  its  sides  ;  the  door  was 
closed  and  locked,  the  basket  with  its  inmates  was  hoisted  into 
the  air  and  then  lowered  towards  the  sea  into  the  tug  which 
lay  below.  When  my  own  turn  came  to  descend,  they  let  me 
go  by  the  run  with  a  bump  on  the  deck  of  the  tug,  remarking 
as  I  was  tumbled  out,  '  Oh,  it 's  only  a  soldier.  It  won't 
hurt  him.'  Which  it  did  not,  though  it  set  my  teeth  dancing, 
and  was  ignominious. 

We  waited  a  long  time  in  that  tug,  as  the  basket  came  down 
ever  so  many  times,  and  many  of  us  were  sick,  for  the  wind 
became  stronger  and  the  sea  grew  rougher,  and  it  seemed 
altogether  an  endless  business.  Yet  we  were  not  splashed  by 
the  waves  as  at  Port  Elizabeth,  and  if  it  had  been  smooth  all 
would  have  been  well ;  but  we  were  told  we  could  at  least 
congratulate  ourselves  on  the  fact  that  it  was  often  very  much 
worse.  Many  voyages  have  hardened  me  against  seasickness, 
yet  I  was  glad  when,  at  the  long  last,  we  set  off  for  the  shore 
and  I  waved  my  adieus  to  some  of  the  friends  I  had  made  on 
the  Dunottar  Castle.  We  steamed  shorewards  through  rough 
waves  all  hurrying  to  break  in  surf  rollers  on  the  land,  directing 
our  course  for  the  opening  jaws  of  the  grey  breakwaters,  which 
stretched  out  into  the  ocean  like  cyclopean  walls,  and  were 
glad  when  we  got  within  them  and  the  water  became  smooth. 
As  we  entered  the  shining  river  with  its  high  wooded  banks 
on  either  side,  we  seemed  as  if  bound  for  the  centre  of  Africa, 
for  neither  town  nor  house  was  visible,  but  after  sailing  up 
stream  for  a  mile  or  two  we  came  upon  wharves  with  steamers 
moored  to  them,  and  a  white  English  gunboat  was  anchored 
in  midstream  with  white-clad  English  sailors  moving  about 
and  handing  in  and  out  their  rifles  and  Maxim  guns.  One  of 
the  moored  ships  bore  the  name  Trojan  and  had  on  bow  and 
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stem  the  big  red  cross,  the  distinguishing  mark  of  a  hospital 
ship. 

We  went  ashore  at  a  little  landing-place  at  a  bend  of  the 
river,  and  having  satisfied  some  easy  customs  formalities,  I 
got  into  a  two -horsed  hooded  gig  called  a  Cape  cart,  and  was 
rattled  away  up  a  rough  road,  through  woods  which,  when 
seen  near  at  hand,  consisted  of  strange  trees  and  gigantic  cacti, 
and  wayside  shrubs  having  flowers  resembling  yellow  marbles, 
or  long  scarlet  trumpets,  which  last  I  was  told  was  the  Kafir 
honeysuckle.  Large  red  and  yellow  butterflies  hovered  in  the 
air  and  became  invisible  when  they  settled  and  closed  their 
wings.  We  passed  a  handsome  iron  gate,  the  entrance  to  a 
public  park,  but  I  had  no  time  to  visit  it,  for  my  object  was 
to  get  to  the  railway  station  to  find  out  when  the  next  train 
left  for  General  Gatacre's  camp  at  Sterkstrom.  It  was,  I 
discovered,  to  leave  in  the  evening,  so  I  had  the  whole  day 
before  me,  and  ample  time  to  explore.  On  walking  down  in 
the  heat  for  a  couple  of  miles  to  the  landing-place  and  wharves, 

I  found  out  the  office  of  the  Base  Commandant,  Major  S 

of  the  Royal  Scots  Fusiliers,  met  with  the  usual  friendly 
reception  and  obtained  a  permit  to  travel  to  Sterkstrom  Camp, 

and  a  note  introducing  me  to  Major  H of  the  R.A.M.C., 

who  was  in  command  of  the  Trojan. 

Major  H was  good  enough  to  receive  me  kindly,  and 

took  me  over  the  ship,  which  was  an  old  Union  liner  that  had 
been  fitted  up  in  Southampton.     She  had  two  civilian  medical 

officers  under  Major  H ,  and  three  nursing  sisters  wearing 

the  red  cape,  who  were  all  very  anxious  to  go  up  to  the  front 
to  the  work  there.  I  shall  not  describe  the  Trojan,  but  merely 
state  that  she  was  well  adapted  to  her  purposes  as  the  base 
hospital  for  Gatacre's  column,  and  was  found  so  comfortable 
by  the  patients  that  they  rarely  went  ashore.  There  was  a 
clever  adaptation  of  a  sloping  ramp  to  overcome  the  incon- 
veniences of  the  ship's  stairways,  the  invention,  I  rather  think, 

of  Major  H ,  and  owing  to  the  presence  of  the  sisters  the 

wards  were  homelike  and  filled  with  beautiful  flowers  and  other 
pretty  things.  The  operation  theatre  was  dark,  and  even  at 
midday  required  electric  light.  There  was  a  want  of  anti- 
toxines  and  other  medical  and  surgical  requisites. 

After  lunching  with  Major  H and  his  staff  I  returned 

to  the  railway  station  through  much  thunder  and  rain,  met 
there  some  Aberdeen  friends  who  had  heard  of  my  visit,  and 
found  that  I  was  to  have  the  pleasure  of  the  company 
of  the  two  Grenfells  as  far  as  Tylden  camp,  on  the  way  to 
Sterkstrom. 
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XXII 

Sterkstrom 

It  was  night  when  the  train  for  Sterkstrom  left  East  London, 
and  only  a  faint  idea  could  be  formed  of  the  land  we  were 
passing  through.  The  carriages  were  arranged  for  sleeping,  but 
were  unprovided  with  washing  and  dressing  accommodation. 
Still  they  were  comfortable  enough,  and  the  two  Grenfells 
and  I  soon  turned  in.  When  we  awoke  at  four  in  the  morning 
we  were  near  Tylden  station  where  they  were  to  leave,  and  it 
was  sufficiently  light  for  us  to  see  that  we  were  passing  through 
a  beautiful  country  such  as  now  for  the  first  time  I  beheld 
in  the  interior  of  South  Africa.  We  were  running  through 
valleys  among  hills,  where  there  were  grass  fields  and  meadows 
in  which  sheep  and  cattle  pastured,  and  ploughed  fields  where 
hens  and  chickens  picked  about  as  at  home.  Groves  and 
belts  of  trees  in  summer  green,  where  birds  were  singing, 
thinned  gradually  off  up  the  sides  of  the  grassy  hills,  the  tops 
of  which  were  hidden  in  caps  or  trails  of  mist,  and  streams  ran 
along  the  bottoms  of  the  valleys.  Here  and  there  one  spied 
even  a  little  patch  of  marsh  in  which  it  looked  as  if  a  snipe 
might  be  found  on  such  a  morning.  It  looked,  in  fact,  just 
like  home,  much  resembling  the  fertile  parts  of  Cumberland, 
and  seemed  all  the  more  familiar  that  a  gentle  drizzling  rain 
was  falling,  and  the  cold  made  it  pleasant  to  wrap  oneself 
in  a  greatcoat,  midsummer  though  it  was.  It  showed  us 
what  Africa  elsewhere  might  be  if  it  had  enough  of  water, 
though  the  trees,  except  a  row  or  two  of  Lombardy  poplars, 
were  not  the  home  trees,  but  were  wattle  trees  and  willow- 
leaved  mimosas,  of  which  picturesque  aloes  and  cacti  formed  the 
undergrowth.  The  birds  too  had  only  a  short  twitter  in  their 
song,  and  the  red -coloured  ant-heaps,  resembling  giant  mole- 
hills, which  thickly  dotted  every  field,  accentuated  the  difference 
from  Britain,  as  morning  wore  on  and  the  light  increased. 

The  Grenfells  left  at  Tylden  to  go  to  the  camp  there,  which 
was  finely  situated  in  the  form  of  a  perfect  square,  on  the 
sloping  side  of  a  hill,  and  might  have  contained  a  thousand 
men,  among  whom  were  the  well-known  horsemen  of  Colonel 
Brabant,  a  force  of  irregular  mounted  infantry  who  did  admir- 
able work  as  scouts,  being  mostly  Colonials  who  knew  the 
native  dialects. 

After  halting  at  the  little  city  of  Queenstown,  where  one 
obtained  breakfast  and  the  materials  for  a  hasty  toilet,  I 
proceeded  on  to  Sterkstrom,  along  with  colonial  fellow- 
travellers  who  were  going  in  the  same  diiection,  and  with 
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whom  one  fell  into  conversation.  I  did  not  like  to  hear  such 
comments  on  the  brave  but  unfortunate   General   Gatacre 

as  I  had  now  to  listen  to  from,  among  others,  Mr.  A M , 

a  partner  of  the  mercantile  firm  of  M Brothers,  a  loyal 

Englishman  who  had  been  in  the  colony  for  forty  years  and 
knew  the  district  thoroughly,  his  firm  having  branches  at 
Aliwal,  Colesberg,  Bethulie,  etc.,  and  even  much  wider 
ramifications.     But  everywhere  in  this  district  the  feelings 

were  bitter  and  strong  on  either  side.     Mr.  M was  a 

resident  in  Queenstown,  and  was  very  frank  and  outspoken. 
He  considered  that  our  generals  were  much  to  be  blamed  for 
the  selection  of  their  advisers  and  guides  in  the  Colony,  having 
chosen  them  from  among  men  who  were  suspected  of  being  of 
but  doubtful  loyalty,  and  passed  over  in  their  favour  true  and 
good  subjects  who  were  desirous  of  giving  them  their  advice 
and  assistance.     He  and  others  drew  graphic  pictures  of  the 

condition  of  the  country  in  and  about  Queenstown .    Mr.  M 

had  suffered  heavily  in  his  business  by  the  interruption  of 
trade  and  the  enforced  closure  of  his  various  branches  m  the 
towns  and  districts  occupied  by  the  Boers,  estimating  his 
losses  in  the  preceding  three  months  at  £1000  and  over. 
Apart  from  the  district  being  full  of  disloyal  Dutch,  the  feelings 
of  soreness  against  the  English  military  were  certainly  very 
strong,  even  among  our  own  countrymen. 

The  force  under  General  Gatacre  was  intended  to  operate 
against  the  south-easterly  corner  of  the  Orange  Free  State, 
and  eventually  advance  along  the  railway  which  led  to 
Bloemfontein,  its  capital.  He  had  proceeded  successfully  as 
far  as  Queenstown,  where  he  found  himself  face  to  face  with 
a  Boer  army  which  had  invaded  the  Cape  Colony  in  that 
quarter,  and  had  driven  them  back,  pacifying  the  country  as 
he  went,  to  beyond  Sterkstrom,  some  thirty  miles  to  the  north 
of  Queenstown.  There  he  planned  to  surprise  the  Boers  by 
a  night  attack  on  their  camp  at  Stormberg,  but  had  not  only 
failed  to  surprise  them,  but  had  sustained  a  severe  repulse, 
with  considerable  loss  of  men  and  prestige.  As  a  result,  the 
loyalists  in  the  Queenstown  district  were  incensed  at  him 
and  depressed,  while  the  Dutch  sympathisers  were  exultant, 
and  feeling  on  both  sides  ran  very  high. 

No  papers  or  passes  were  demanded  of  me  when  I  entered 
the  townlet  and  camp  of  Sterkstrom  at  ten  in  the  morning  of 
Wednesday,  the  17th  of  January,  and  I  proceeded  at  once  to 
the  headquarters  just  across  the  railway  line  and  close  to  the 

station .     I  was  received  most  frankly  by  Colonel  D E , 

principal  medical  officer  of  the  force,  who  conducted  me  at 
once  to  the  General. 
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Gatacre,  of  whom  I  had  heard  so  much,  and  of  appearing 
before  whom  I  confess  to  having  felt  some  awe,  was  altogether 
the  reverse  of  what  I  had  expected  and  been  led  to  believe. 
I  had  elsewhere  seen  generals  with  enormous  and  uncountable 
arrays  of  packages  and  boxes  containing  all  sorts  of  baggage 
and  comforts,  but  I  found  General  Gatacre  living  in  a  state 
of  the  most  Spartan  simplicity.  His  habitation  was  a  railway 
carriage  in  a  siding,  and  it  served  him  for  office,  bedroom,  and 
everything,  except  that  he  possessed  in  addition  a  simple 
bell  tent  pitched   near  at  hand.     After  being  presented  to 

Colonel  A ,  the  chief  of  his  staff,  and  Captain  H ,  his 

aide-de-camp,  I  was  taken  to  see  the  General.  He  came  out 
of  his  compartment  to  receive  me,  gave  me  a  cordial  welcome 
to  his  camp,  and  took  me  into  his  private  retreat,  where  we 
had  a  long  and  interesting  conversation.  I  on  my  part  told 
him  all  I  knew  about  the  actions  and  conditions  on  the  western 
line  I  had  just  come  from,  and  he,  on  his,  explained  to  me 
everything  about  his  position  and  prospects  at  Sterkstrom, 
reserving  nothing.  He  gave  me  the  plans  of  his  position  there, 
and  personally  walked  about  with  me  pointing  them  out  and 
showing  the  fortified  posts  held  by  the  Boers  who  were 
opposing  him  ;  some  explanatory  plans  he  drew  with  his  own 
hand  in  my  notebook.  I  also  had  his  freest  sanction  to  going 
where  I  pleased  and  photographing  and  sketching  everything 
about  the  camp.  He  finally  offered,  quite  unsolicited,  to 
place  at  my  disposal  an  armoured  train  in  which  I  could 
proceed  to  the  outlying  parts  of  the  country  held  by  the 
forces  under  his  command,  and  obtain  a  closer  view  of  the 
Boers'  entrenchments  at  Stormberg  kopjes.  I  need  hardly 
say  I  was  grateful  for  such  kindness  and  willingly  accepted 
the  offer  of  the  armoured  train,  which  he  forthwith  ordered 
to  be  in  readiness  for  the  afternoon. 

Having  completed  my  plans  of  the  Stormberg  positions 
and  of  the  Sterkstrom  camp,  I  was  delivered  over  again  to 

Colonel  D E ,  and  taken  to  the  field  hospital,  where 

there  were  eight  or  nine  cases  of  typhoid  fever,  fifteen  or  twenty 
of  gastro -intestinal  disturbances,  a  few  wounded  or  injured, 
mostly  from  horse  accidents,  a  couple  of  eye  cases,  and  some 
minor  ailments.     The  hospital  consisted  of  ten  double  bell 

tents  under  the  charge  of  Major  L .     There  was  a  fairly 

good  operation  tent  in  which  there  was  a  simple  and  convenient 
operation  table,  the  invention  of  General  Gatacre  himself. 
It  seems  that  during  some  war  (?  the  Franco-Prussian)  which 
occurred  during  his  earlier  years,  the  General  wished  to  share 
in  it  and  could  obtain  no  post  except  that  of  an  ambulance 
driver,  in  which  capacity  he  learned  a  good  deal  about  the 
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medical  service,  and  became  interested  in  its  improvement. 
His  operation  table  was  the  result  of  this  ;  it  was  compact 
and  folded  up  into  a  flat  board,  very  portable.  The  instru- 
ments of  the  operation  tent  were  the  usual  ones ;  they  included 
no  X-ray  apparatus,  an  application  for  one  having  been  re- 
fused on  the  plea  that  they  were  not  supplied  to  field  hospitals  ! 
The  only  lights  with  which  to  search  for  wounded  at  night 
were  candle  lanterns  carried  in  the  hand. 

There  were  some  apprehensions  in  the  Sterkstrom  camp 
lest  it  should  be  surrounded  and  overpowered  by  the  superior 
forces  which  were  presumed  to  be  occupying  the  country 
around  ;  trenches  were  being  prepared  round  the  field  hospital, 
and  an  underground  operation  theatre  was  being  dug  and 
made  bomb-proof  in  case  of  such  an  eventuality  ;  and  a  hill 
or  ridge  on  the  west  of  the  camp  was  being  fortified  in  the 
strongest  manner  possible  with  all  the  means  at  the  General's 
disposal  as  a  place  of  final  resistance.  At  that  time  Gatacre 
had  a  force  of  only  3000  men  to  hold  a  front  of  twenty- 
five  miles  of  mountainous  region  against  a  Dutch  army 
which  was  supposed  to  be  much  more  numerous,  and  which 
was  striving  to  force  the  passes  and  pour  down  again  into  the 
rich  and  disloyal  district  lying  between  and  including  Queens- 
town  and  East  London.  With  such  an  insufficient  body  of 
men  Gatacre  was  unable  to  undertake  any  important  enter- 
prise, and  it  was  rather  surprising  that  he  had  been  able  by 
constant  vigilance  and  activity  to  maintain  his  ground  and 
even  slowly  to  make  slight  advances.  But  it  was  apparently 
the  intention  of  those  then  responsible  for  the  strategy  of  the 
whole  war  to  keep  his  forces  where  they  were  unless  a  move  in 
some  new  direction  threatened  his  rear  and  compelled  him  to 
fall  back.  It  was  a  trying  position  for  an  active,  ambitious, 
and  brave  man,  who  was  moreover  desirous  of  obtaining  some 
success  to  atone  for  his  misfortune  in  the  Stormberg  night 
attack  where  he  lost  so  heavily. 

I  next  visited  with  Colonel  D E the  schoolhouse 

which  was  being  prepared  for  the  reception  of  the  typhoid 
fever  cases.  Considering  the  circumstances,  it  was  a  good 
and  suitable  building,  well  isolated,  and  was  being  put  under 

the  charge  of  Sister  R ,  an  English  colonial  trained  nurse 

from  Queenstown,  but  who  had  urgent  need  of  another  nursing 
sister  to  relieve  her  in  her  duties. 

I  then  proceeded  to  the  luncheon  with  General  Gatacre  to 
which  he  had  invited  me.  It  was  indeed  a  most  primitive  meal, 
in  his  railway  carriage,  and  as  simple  as  every  meal  I  had  in 
Sterkstrom,  consisting  of  a  plain  cupful  of  bovril,  a  plateful 
of  Irish  stew,  and  a  spoonful  of  rice  pudding,  served  on  a  not 
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very  clean  tablecloth,  Avith  dingy  dinner  napkins.  The  liquids 
were  soda  water,  beer,  and  whisky  and  water,  with  afterwards 
a  small  glass  of  port  wine  and  a  cigar.  The  coffee  was  drunk 
out  of  tin  or  enamelled  mugs,  the  spirits  and  water  from  broken 
Bass's  beer  bottles,  and  the  mustard,  salt,  and  pepper  were  in 
small  tin  canisters  which  seemed  to  have  held  tacks  or  pins. 
But  the  good  nature  and  kindness  of  every  one  made  all  most 
pleasant  and  interesting  ;  the  General  himself  took  a  lively 
interest  in  every  subject  discussed,  and  extracted  all  the 
details  I  could  furnish  him  with  concerning  the  plans  of 
the  Belmont,  Modder  River,  and  Magersfontein  battles  and 
of  all  that  I  had  seen  in  South  Africa  on  my  present  visit. 

The  busy  chief  of  the  staff.  Colonel  A ,  found   time  to 

say  a  kind  thing  to  all  and  to  join  in  any  jest  that  was 

going.    The  aide-de-camp,  Captain  H ,  and  I  found  much 

in  common,  as  we  had  common  friends,  and  one  of  his 
brothers  had  graduated  in  medicine  in  the  University  of 
Aberdeen. 

By  the  time  our  cigars  were  finished,  I  was  told  that  my 
armoured  train  was  in  readiness,  and  that  the  General  had 
given  orders  that  it  was  to  be  put  at  my  disposal  to  go  wherever 

I  chose.     He  had  also  instructed  Colonel  D E to 

telegraph  or  heliograph  to  the  outposts  to  look  out  for  us  and 
meet  us  at  the  places  we  wished  to  stop  at.     I  photographed 

my  new  conveyance,  and  was  introduced  to  Lieutenant  G , 

Royal  Irish  Rifles,  who  had  planned  out  and  studied  the  train, 
lived  in  it,  and  was  the  designer  of  the  signals  for  working  it, 
and  the  tactics  to  be  pursued  in  its  management  when  used 
against   the    enemy.     At   three   o'clock    Lieutenant    G — — , 

Colonel  D E ,  twenty-five  armed  soldiers,  and  I,  got 

on  board  and  steamed  northwards  out  of  Sterkstrom  towards 
the  Boer  forces  at  Stormberg.     I  learned  that  this  particular 

armoured  train  had  been  so  well  managed  by  Lieutenant  G 

that  it  was  the  only  one  in  any  of  the  columns  which  had  been 
of  real  service  in  the  war,  and  indeed  was  the  only  one  in  South 
Africa  that  was  then  anywhere  in  use.  It  had  been  constantly 
employed  both  for  fighting  and  for  repairing  the  railway  lines 
when  they  had  been  damaged  by  the  Boers,  who  had  made 
many  artful  attempts  to  wreck  it  at  sharp  curves,  by  throwing 
down  the  embankment  or  removing  the  outer  rail,  taking  away 
the  fishplates  that  linked  the  rails  together,  or  by  prising  a 
little  asunder  the  lines  of  rails  so  that  the  train  might  slip 
down  between  them  and  be  disabled  ;  but  their  artifices  had 
not,  on  a  single  occasion,  been  effectual  in  getting  the  better 

of  G 's  constant  vigilance  and  cleverness.     Luckily  they 

had  not  used  dynamite,   in  the  opinion  of  the  lieutenant 

F 
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probably  because  they  did  not  happen  to  have  among  them 
any  one  who  understood  its  use. 

The  train  consisted  of  two  cattle  trucks  with  an  engine 
between  them.  Each  was  covered  by  a  box  of  half -inch  iron 
plate,  enclosing  all  except  the  short  stump  of  the  funnel. 
Slits  ran  along  the  floors  through  which  men  lying  down  fired, 
and  also  below  the  tops  through  which  men  standing  on  little 
platforms  eighteen  inches  high  also  fired  ;  and  at  both  ends 
were  apertures  for  the  Maxim  guns.  The  slits  and  apertures 
were  closed  during  the  cold  nights  by  iron  shutters,  for  both 
officers  and  men  regularly  slept  in  the  train.  There  were 
lateral  doors  for  entering  and  smaller  ones  for  oiling  the 
wheels  and  machinery.  The  tender  with  the  fuel  formed  part 
with  the  engine.  The  train  had  two  whistles,  one  for  ordinary 
use,  and  one  with  a  lower  note  which  was  not  heard  so  far  and 
was  therefore  inaudible  by  the  enemy,  and  also  a  bell,  and  by 
these  signals  were  given  to  the  drivers  and  the  outposts, 
according  to  what  was  required,  such  as  '  Go  on,'  '  Stop,' 
'  Go  back,'  '  Open  shutters,'  '  Close  shutters,'  '  Fire,'  '  Cease 
firing,'  etc.     The  train  weighed  120  tons. 

After  crossing  level  country  for  some  distance  we  entered 
a  region  resembling  the  Grampians  at  the  sources  of  the 
Aberdeenshire  Dee,  and  then  commenced,  by  a  series  of  loops 
and  turns,  to  climb  the  ranges  in  front  of  us,  over  bridges  and 
through  many  cuttings,  along  a  track  which  was  a  most 
creditable  piece  of  engineering.  A  big  horned  ram  got  on  the 
line,  and  the  whistle  sounded  in  vain  to  warn  him  off.  The 
train  slowed  down  and  stopped,  but  not  until  the  ram  had  got 
a  bump  behind  which  he  was  not  likely  soon  to  forget,  though 
his  life  was  spared  on  this  occasion.  As  we  crept  up,  the  plain 
below,  with  the  camp  in  its  centre,  spread  out  map -like  before 
us  and  we  could  better  understand  its  arrangement.  Yet 
higher,  and  we  got  views  of  lateral  valleys,  and  some  lovely 
lonely  recesses  in  the  hills,  where  farms  nestled,  shut  off  from 
all  the  world  save  by  a  narrow  portal  where  road  and  stream 
emerged  side  by  side  ;  and  we  passed  groups  of  soldiers 
watching  over  the  safety  of  gangs  of  platelayers  and  railway - 
men  repairing  the  parts  of  the  line  that  had  sustained  damage. 
Climbing  to  the  skyline  of  the  range,  we  stopped,  got  out,  and 
found  horses  waiting  for  us  to  ride  to  the  fortified  peak  called 
the  Buschmannshoek,  which  we  had  selected  as  our  place  of 
outlook.     On  its  top  we  found  a  fort  with  cannon,  Maxims, 

breastworks,  and  tents,  and  were  met  by  Major  A of  the 

Royal  Irish  Rifles,  who  showed  us  the  places  round  the 
Stormberg  kopjes  where  the  Boers  lay,  and  the  points  held 
by  our  soldiers,  of   which  I  made  a  plan,  and    afterwards 
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enjoyed  a  cup  of  tea  in  his  mess  tent.     Major  A 's  two 

senior  officers  were  captured  by  the  Boers  at  Stormberg,  and 
he  now  commanded  the  regiment.  He  had  one  medical 
officer  with  him  on  the  Buschmannshoek,  but  no  hospital 
tent ;  all  the  invalids  or  wounded  on  these  mountain  stations 
were  at  once  sent  down  to  Sterkstrom.  After  spending  an 
hour  and  a  half  on  the  top,  we  walked  down  to  the  train,  got 
on  board,  and  were  back  in  the  camp  at  6.30,  when  I  engaged 
a  room  in  the  Commercial  Hotel,  and  did  the  General,  with 
whom  I  was  going  to  dine,  the  compliment  of  putting  on  my 
last  clean  pair  of  cuffs. 

At  dinner  the  General  placed  me  at  the  head  of  his  table, 
and  sat  on  my  left.  We  again  discussed  all  manner  of  sub- 
jects, military,  medical,  and  scientific,  in  which  last  he  greatly 
interested  himself.  After  the  meal  there  came  in  Lieutenant 
MacB ,  cousin  of  one  of  our  Gordon  Highlanders  in  Aber- 
deen, the  provost  marshal,  and  some  others.     MacB was 

killed  about  a  year  afterwards  on  the  Maghaliesberg  Mountains 
in  the  Transvaal.  Our  dinner  was  as  plain  a  meal  as  luncheon 
had  been,  and  moderation  in  eating  and  abstemiousness  in 
drinking  were  characteristic  of  the  General  and  all  his  officers 
at  Sterkstrom.  We  broke  up  at  9.30,  and  I  went  on  foot  down 
to  the  village.  On  crossing  the  line  there  rang  out  the  usual 
startling  '  Halt !  Who  goes  there  ?  '  and  on  the  word  '  Friend  ! ' 
the  order  '  Advance,  friend,  and  give  the  countersign  ! '  The 
friend  walked  forward  and  spoke  in  a  subdued  voice  the  pass- 
word of  the  night, '  Bedford.'  Down  went  the  rifle  from  the 
'  Ready,'  the  sentinel  assumed  a  peaceful  attitude,  turned  on 
his  walk  calling  out  '  Pass,  friend,  and  all 's  well ! '  and  no 
further  impediment  was  offered  to  my  reaching  the  Commer- 
cial Hotel.     Colonel  D E ,  a  sensible  good  man  and 

an  excellent  doctor  and  soldier,  told  me  I  had  '  dug  it  into 
the  General '  in  giving  him  my  opinion  that  his  strictness  in 
ordering  the  removal  from  his  officers  of  all  badges  of  rank  was 
a  mistake,  as  the  experience  of  the  battle  of  the  Modder  River 
had  made  it  evident  that  some  sign  of  rank,  especially  that 
on  the  collar  and  shoulder,  ought  to  be  retained,  for  in  action 
men  of  different  regiments  so  frequentlj^  got  mixed  up,  that 
they  could  not  know,  and  would  not  fully  obey  and  follow, 
strangers,  when  they  were  ignorant  of  their  rank,  or  indeed 
whether  they  possessed  any.     I  learned  in  my  conversation 

with  Colonel  D E that  he  held  advanced  opinions 

as  to  the  employment  of  nursing  sisters  in  field  hospitals,  such 
as  that  at  Sterkstrom,  where  typhoid  and  pneumonia  had  to 
be  nursed.  But  others  of  the  medical  officers  under  him  held 
other  opinions,  maintaining  that  nurses  usurp  the  functions  of 
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the  trained  orderlies  of  the  R.A.M.C.,  interfere  with  their 
training  and  so  lessen  their  efficiency  ;  that  there  were  diffi- 
culties about  '  conservancy  '  ;  that  their  tents  could  be  seen 
through  at  night,  and  that  with  the  young  officers  lounging 
about  them  scandals  arose  ;  that  some  of  the  army  nurses 
were  '  above  '  performing  certain  services  for  the  men  patients, 
and  that  many  of  the  officers  preferred  men  to  render  these 
special  services,  and  would  not  have  women  about  them  at  any 
price.  This  rather  astonished  me,  but  I  may  say  that  these 
views  were  quite  exceptional  and  seemed  to  be  held  by  those 
who  had  had  only  limited  personal  experience  of  army  and 
other  trained  nurses. 

I  had  hardly  come  down  from  my  room  next  morning  when 

Colonel  D E rode  up  at  6  a.m.,  and  having  sent  his 

horse  away,  took  me  for  a  walk  round  the  interior  of  the  camp. 
Together  we  visited  his  fever  hospital,  then  receiving  its 
finishing  touches,  and  it  was  time,  for  on  the  previous  night 
sixteen  new  cases  of  typhoid  were  admitted  to  it.      Sister 

R had  been  offered  £40  to  £50  a  year  to  take  charge,  but 

as  in  Cape  Colony  the  usual  remuneration  of  a  nurse  was  over 
three  guineas  per  week,  she  had  refused  the  offer,  and  the  local 
nurse  in  Sterkstrom  was  to  be  installed  until  the  summoning 
of  a  sister  from  Cape  Town  had  been  sanctioned  and  one  such 
sent  for.  We  also  inspected  the  water  supply  of  the  camp, 
which  was  from  a  bored  well  where  water  was  struck  at  a 
depth  of  seventy  feet,  and  was  good  in  quality  and  unlimited 
in  quantity,  though  it  had  to  be  pumped  up  by  steam  power. 
Next  we  found  the  camp  bakery  supplying  good  white  bread. 

In  our  rounds  we  were  fortunate  in  meeting  Montgomery 
at  the  head  of  his  famous  Scouts,  who  wore  the  South  African 
slouched  hat  looped  up  on  the  left  side,  with  a  skull  and  cross 
bones  in  white  on  the  front.  Montgomery  and  the  orderly 
he  had  with  him  had  both  won  the  Victoria  Cross  in  endeavour- 
ing to  rescue  the  body  of  Lieutenant  Grenfell  in  the  cavalry 
charge  at  Omdurman.  Montgomery  was  a  man  of  great 
daring  ;  the  day  before  I  saw  him  he  had  ridden  up  to  a  Boer 
farm,  leaving  the  one  man  who  accompanied  him  posted  a 
hundred  yards  distant,  and  walked  quietly  into  the  house,  where 
there  were  four  or  five  hostile  Boers.  They  had  their  women 
and  children  with  them,  as  he  observed,  and  he  concluded 
that  they  would  not  begin  to  shoot  just  then,  so  he  addressed 
them,  informing  them  that  they  were  rebels  and  had  arms 
hidden  in  the  house  with  which  he  knew  they  would  fire  on  him 
when  he  left,  but  that  he  would  return  next  day  and  punish 
them  if  they  did  so.  He  asked  for  a  drink,  and  though  they 
civilly  offered  him  refreshment,  he  would  accept  only  water. 
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On  his  leaving  the  house  the  Boers  came  out,  entered  the  bush, 
and  fired  a  volley  at  him  and  his  man.  This  was  the  story 
with  which  the  camp  was  ringing  that  morning  ;  of  course,  I 
did  not  at  the  time  hear  the  result  of  his  visit  next  day,  but 
afterwards  I  learned  from  the  newspapers  that  he  had  kept 
his  promise  and  returned,  capturing  after  a  skirmish  thirty 
of  their  horses. 

The  same  morning  I  obtained  a  couple  of  photographs  of 
the  Sherwood  Foresters  advancing  in  open  order  to  attack  a 
kopje,  as  well  as  a  number  of  characteristic  views  of  camp 
life. 

After  breakfasting  with  General  Gatacre,  I  returned  to  the 
hotel,  wrote  up  my  notes,  packed  my  small  baggage,  and 
arranged  for  its  being  sent  to  the  station.  My  intention  was 
somehow  to  pass  across  the  disturbed  country  lying  between 
Gatacre's  and  French's  columns,  along  the  southern  front  of 
the  Orange  Free  State.  This  was  considered  to  be  rather 
hazardous,  and  my  friends  in  Sterkstrom  therefore  provided 
me  with  a  Red  Cross  brassard,  the  wearing  of  which  was  likely 
to  diminish  the  risk,  and  I  fell  in  willingly  with  their  suggestion 
to  do  so. 

Finally,  I  lunched  with  the  General  and  took  leave  of  him. 
It  was  with  sincere  regret  that  I  said  good-bye,  for  no  one  had 
showed  me  more  goodness  than  he  and  his  officers,  and  no  one 
interested  me  more  deeply  than  did  General  Gatacre.  I  have 
devoted  a  good  deal  of  space  to  my  relations  with  him  and  his 
staff,  collecting  my  materials  partly  from  memory  and  partly 
from  notes  made  at  the  time,  for  I  had  heard  so  much  gossip 
and  so  many  strange  tales  that  I  greatly  desired  to  arrive  at 
the  truth  regarding  him.  It  was  well  known  at  Sterkstrom 
and  elsewhere  that  he  was  most  unfortunate  in  the  very  be- 
ginning of  his  command  with  the  calamitous  attack  of  the 
10th  December  on  the  Stormberg  heights  where  the  Boers 
were  entrenched.  Many  of  the  officers  in  the  Sterkstrom  camp 
described  and  commented  in  various  ways  on  the  affair  to  me, 
and  wild  rumours  were  afloat ;  but  no  one  concealed  his 
conviction  that,  however  happily  it  may  have  been  conceived, 
it  was  badly  carried  out.  It  is  certain  that  the  General,  who 
possessed  immense  endurance  and  a  tireless  physique,  over- 
rated the  capacities  of  the  soldiers  under  his  orders.  The 
troops  who  were  to  carry  out  the  enterprise,  after  working 
hard  during  the  day,  were  put  in  the  evening  into  crowded 
trucks  at  Putter's  Kraal  and  despatched  by  the  railway  to  the 
Stormberg  junction,  reaching  it  about  2  a.m.  They  had  then 
to  march  for  twelve  miles,  instead  of  the  ten  which  were 
expected,   and   arrived   at   their  destination   after  daylight 
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instead  of  before  it,  in  an  absolutely  exhausted  condition, 
without  having  had  any  food,  and  being  short  of  water  as  well. 
After  they  had  arrived  at  the  Boer  positions  they  were  them- 
selves taken  by  surprise,  as  it  was  the  wrong  part  of  the 
entrenchments  which  they  attacked,  with  the  result  that 
large  numbers  of  them  were  captured  by  the  Dutch  and  the 
rest  badly  routed. 

General  Gatacre  was  a  tall  handsome  soldierly  man  of  about 
fifty -five,  but  looking  ten  years  younger  ;  he  had  an  intensely 
nervous  face,  and  was  often  brooding  deepty  over  what  had 
occurred,  with  periods  of  silence  from  which  he  roused  himself, 
and  he  painfully  felt  his  inability  to  do  more  than  to  act  on  the 
defensive.  The  statements  about  his  suffering  from  nerve 
shock  which  had  seriously  told  on  him  I  had  no  hesitation  in 
setting  down  as  being  unreliable  camp  rumours,  for  I  had  had 
many  years  of  experience  of  cases  affecting  the  brain  and 
nerves,  and  could  not  doubt  that,  though  shaken  by  what  had 
taken  place,  he  required  only  an  opportunity  to  prove  that 
it  had  not  impaired  his  valour  and  talents  as  a  leader  of  men 
which  had  placed  him  in  the  high  position  to  which  he  had 
attained.  The  cure  for  his  wounded  spirit  would  have  been 
found  in  action  and  an  opportunity  of  retrieving  his  mis- 
fortune. It  was  with  much  sadness  that  I  parted  from  General 
Gatacre,  and  I  believe  he  felt  my  sympathy. 


XXIII 

Sterkstrom  to  Cradock 

I  HAVE  repeatedly  mentioned  that  three  lines  of  railway, 
roughly  parallel  to  one  another,  ran  northwards  from  the  coast 
to  the  Orange  Free  State,  one  starting  from  Cape  Town,  one 
from  Port  Elizabeth,  and  one  from  East  London,  and  on  these 
lines  lay  respectively  Methuen's,  French's,  and  Gatacre's  armies. 
From  Gatacre's  I  wished  to  cross  to  French's  camp,  but  the 
cross  lines  between  their  two  railways  were  held  by  the  enemy, 
and  I  had  to  find  a  way  through  the  disturbed  district  as 
inconspicuously  as  possible.  For  this  purpose  I  decided  to 
drive  across  in  a  hired  Cape  cart,  as  being  the  plan  least  likely 
to  attract  observation.  On  going  down  from  Sterkstrom  to 
Queenstown  to  obtain  one,  on  Thursday  the  18th  January, 
evidences  of  commotion  were  not  wanting  ;  the  press  censor- 
ship was  very  strict,  and  in  consequence  the  wildest  rumours 
were  flying  about,  mostly  without  foundation,  such  as  that 
Buller  had  got  across  the  Tugela  River  in  Natal,  and  that  the 
Beers  liad  lost  over  XOOO  men  in  a  recent  attack  on  Lady  smith. 
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There  were  also  rumours  adverse  to  the  British ;  for  everything 
becomes  false  or  exaggerated  where  the  people  are,  from  any 
cause,  kept  uninformed  of  the  real  facts.  On  reaching 
Queenstown,  I  went  to  the  Royal  Hotel,  kept  by  Mrs.  Holmes  ; 

it  was  the  best  hotel,  though  its  rival,  J 's,  had  a  greater 

vogue,  as  General  Gatacre  had  occupied  it,  and  the  military 
officers  were  still  in  the  habit  of  patronising  it.  There  I  met 
some  agreeable  young  soldiers,  and  while  I  was  dining  Francis 
Grenfell  walked  in.  He  was  very  poorly  ;  the  rough  steamer 
voyage  and  night  train  journey  to  Tylden  camp  had  been  too 
much  for  him,  and  his  back  was  giving  him  great  trouble. 
On  the  very  day  on  which  he  had  arrived  at  Tylden,  the  camp 
there  was  moved  on  to  Queenstown  ;  there  they  had  been  able 
to  give  him  only  a  tent  and  a  bed,  and  he  had  run  down  from 
the  camp  to  the  town  in  a  rickshaw,  gone  for  the  night  to 

J 's,  been  bitten  by  bugs,  and  came  to  dine  at  the  Royal, 

half  expecting  to  find  me  there.  He  really  looked  very  ill 
and  had  a  high  temperature,  so  I  advised  him  to  share  my 
bedroom  and  defer  returning  to  the  camp,  at  least  for  that 
night.  He  wished  to  go  with  me  to  French's  column,  and  I 
would  willingly  have  taken  him  along,  but  he  was  poorly 
fitted  for  travelling  on  what  might  be  a  very  rough  road,  and 
his  brothers,  the  correspondent  and  the  major  of  Brabant's 
Horse,  were  temporarily  absent  and  could  not  be  consulted 
as  to  the  responsibility. 

When  I  arrived  at  the  Royal  Hotel,  a  huge  tun  of  a  man  was 
sitting  in  the  gutter  before  it ;  this  proved  to  be  Mr.  Crebo, 
horsehirer,  to  whom  the  district  magistrate  had  advised  me 
to  apply  for  horses  to  cross  the  country  to  Cradock,  which  was 
a  station  on  General  French's  line  of  communication.  Crebo 
was  a  haphazard  sort  of  a  fellow,  but  I  got  him  to  agree  to 
supply  me  with  a  conveyance  across  to  Tarkastad,  which  was 
half-way  to  Cradock,  for  £4,  and  we  bargained  that  it  should 
start  early  next  morning. 

After  dinner  I  had  my  first  experience  of  being  '  inter- 
viewed.' This  was  by  the  editor  of  the  Queenstown  Free  Press, 
who  got  little  from  me  beyond  generalities,  but  who  gave  me 
a  good  deal  of  information  as  to  the  district  I  was  about  to 
travel  through.  His  statement  was  that  the  majority  of  its 
inhabitants  were  Dutch,  and  that  probably  there  was  among 
them  not  a  single  man  who  was  loyal  to  the  British  ;  his 
opinion  was  that  after  the  war  was  over  they  ought  all  to  be 
disarmed,  for  otherwise  there  would  be  another  rebellion 
among  them  later;  and  he  considered  that  the  Taal  (Dutch 
language)  ought  no  longer  to  be  used  officially,  and  so  forth. 
He  was  an  uncompromising  advocate  of  Anglicising  everything 
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in  the  country.     I  doubted  if  many  students  of  history  could 
have  assented  to  his  views. 

When  I  rose  at  half -past  four  next  morning,  it  was  to  find 
that  poor  Grenfell  had  had  but  a  sorry  night ;  yet  I  had  to 
leave  him,  there  was  no  help  for  it.  He  resolved  to  remain 
where  he  was  for  a  few  days,  and  secured  the  second  bed  in 
my  room,  which  was  but  an  outhouse  with  its  door  opening  to 
the  street,  and  as  I  was  arranging  to  meet  his  wish  to  see  my 
cart  drive  past  the  open  door,  I  forgot  to  settle  my  hotel  bill, 
but  I  afterwards  remitted  more  than  enough  to  cover  it.  On 
going  out  I  succeeded  in  catching  the  stout  Mr.  Crebo  only 
after  much  hunting,  but  eventually  got  a  cart  and  driver, 
and  got  away  at  seven  o'clock.  I  never  met  Grenfell 
again. 

For  the  first  eight  or  ten  miles  the  drive  to  Tarkastad  was 
through  a  green  grassy  country,  studded  with  thick  bush,  in 
which  the  mimosa  trees  were  sometimes  thirty  feet  in  height, 
with  huge  thorns  five  inches  long.  Mr.  Crebo  had  at  my 
departure  produced  for  me  a  plateful  of  peaches,  and  upon 
them  and  some  biscuits  I  breakfasted  as  we  drove  along. 
The  next  twenty  miles  were  over  a  rising  plain  of  grass, 
absolutely  devoid  of  any  trees,  its  centre  crowned  by  a  large 
isolated  kopje  ;  while  ranges  of  mountains  with  the  charac- 
teristic South  African  summits  of  peak  and  table  encircled 
it  many  miles  away.  There  was  no  made  road,  only  a  track 
formed  by  conveyances  and  horsemen  ;  it  ran  sometimes  over 
level  plains  of  soft  earth,  full  of  mud  holes,  sand  holes,  and 
ruts,  and  whenever  these  became  too  bad  we  drove  over  the 
likeliest  bit  of  the  veld.  The  last  ten  miles  of  our  route  were 
along  a  broad  flat  strath  clothed  with  a  sea  of  mimosa  bush 
poorer  and  thinner  than  that  around  Queenstown.  Occasion- 
ally we  had  to  cross  dry  watercourses  and  rocky  beds  of 
flowing  streams,  termed  '  drifts,'  down  to  which  led  natural 
slopes  on  the  banks  by  which  access  was  obtained  to  a  species 
of  ford.  It  had  rained  heavily  of  late,  and  the  dry  weather 
which  had  followed  had  left  the  land  hard  and  firm,  with  very 
little  dust,  and  I  fancy  that  I  saw  the  country  at  its  best. 
There  were  few  if  any  inhabitants,  and  little  life.  An  occa- 
sional bird  called  a  '  fink '  (finch),  of  the  size  and  colour  of  a 
thrush,  with  two  long  black  tail  feathers,  twelve  to  fifteen 
inches  in  length,  which  wavered  like  black  ribbons  in  the  wind, 
flew  overhead,  and  numbers  of  grey  animals  like  squirrels  of 
the  size  of  guinea  pigs,  called  '  mirkatze,'  with  bands  of  white 
down  the  sides  of  their  tails,  ran  along  the  ground,  sat  up  like 
kangaroos,  and  ended  by  popping  into  ant-heaps  or  holes 
which  they  had  burrowed  into  the  soil ;   these  were,  with  a 
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couple  of  springbuck  which  we  passed  within  one  hundred  and 
twenty  yards,  all  that  were  observable  of  the  fauna  of  the 
district. 

At  long  intervals  we  stopped  to  have  coffee  at  tiny  hamlets, 
such  as  Lehmannsdrift  and  Kleinfontein,  at  which  latter  place 
I  obtained  from  an  English  settler  some  information  about 
the  inhabitants.  This  differed  from  the  Queenstown  editor's. 
I  was  now  informed  that  though  almost  exclusively  Dutch, 
they  were  as  a  rule  not  actively  disloyal,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  present  war  had  been  for  years  carefully  arranged, 
and  every  Dutchman  had  his  arms,  and  knew  where  his  station 
should  be  if  a  general  rising  were  to  take  place.  The  few 
loyalists,  however,  seemed  to  be  in  no  fear  of  any  outbreak 
just  then,  and  were  confident  that,  if  armed  and  permitted, 
they  could  easily  keep  the  peace  of  the  country,  for  they  men- 
tally dominated  the  Dutch  farmers  and  beat  them  hollow  at 
their  rifle  practisings.  So  confident  were  they,  that  they 
disagreed  with  the  views  I  had  heard  expressed  at  Queenstown 
and  considered  that  it  would  be  perfectly  safe  if  the  Dutch 
were  allowed  to  retain  their  sporting  rifles  and  cartridges. 

As  we  drove  the  last  few  miles  into  Tarkastad,  in  perfectly 
still  weather,  there  came  down  upon  us  without  an  instant's 
warning  a  violent  tornado  of  wind,  sweeping  along  the  ground 
and  carrying  dust  and  stones  before  it.  The  driver  was  un- 
prepared for  it  and  was  immediately  blinded,  but  the  horses 
seemed  to  be  used  to  such  an  occurrence,  for  they  instantly 
dashed  round  as  if  they  were  about  to  run  away,  but  the  wise 
creatures  only  wanted  to  turn  their  backs  to  the  volley  of 
stones,  and  having  accomplished  this  stood  stock  still  until  it 
had  passed  over,  which  it  did  with  the  same  rapidity  as  it 
had  arisen ;  it  was  presently  followed  by  a  rainstorm,  which 
we  narrowly  escaped,  and  we  reached  the  Molteno  Hotel  at 
Tarkastad,  where  I  washed,  dined,  and  arranged  with  a  Mr. 
Stock  to  hire  me  a  cart  to  drive  me  the  remaining  fifty  miles 
to  Cradock  for  the  sum  of  £4. 

There  were  a  good  many  Boers  gathered  in  the  Molteno 
Hotel ;  they  were  evidently  unfriendly,  some  of  them  intoxi- 
cated, and  a  few  remarks  were  made  about  me  and  my  wearing 
the  Red  Cross,  which  though  spoken  in  the  '  Taal '  I  managed 
to  understand  from  my  knowledge  of  European  Dutch.  They 
did  not  actively  interfere  with  me,  however,  and  I  should  have 
been  comfortable  enough  had  I  not,  when  I  retired  to  bed,  had 
to  hold  it  like  a  besieged  fort  against  strong  investing  cohorts 
of  bugs,  who  stormed  it  and  attacked  me  whenever  my  candle 
went  out  or  I  fell  into  a  short  nap. 

I  was  to  have  been  called  at  4.30,  as  the  cart  was  promised 
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to  be  in  readiness  at  five  o'clock,  but  found  it  was  4.45  when 
I  awoke  with  a  start.  Rising  hastily  I  dressed,  washed,  shaved, 
and  was  in  readiness  at  the  appointed  hour,  having  swallowed 
some  dry  biscuits,  but  no  cart  was  to  be  seen,  no  person  was 
awake,  and  there  was  not  even  my  bill  ready.  I  rooted  out 
the  cart,  left  what  I  thought  was  sufficient  to  clear  my  score, 
and  had  just  started,  when  one  of  Mr.  Molteno's  assistants 
came  running  after  us  to  demand  an  extra  sum,  which  was 
handed  to  him.  In  the  previous  evening  Mr.  Molteno  had 
spoken  a  good  deal  with  me,  and  been  profuse  in  his  expressions 
of  desire  '  to  do  anything  in  the  country's  cause,'  but  he  seemed 
to  me  to  be  professing  too  much,  and  I  certainly  could  not 
admire  the  kind  of  company  in  his  hotel. 

While  to  the  east  of  Tarkastad  the  land  was  what  was 
known  as  sweet  grass  veld,  towards  the  west,  on  the  Cradock 
side,  it  is  Karoo  Desert.  The  road  therefore  ran  over  great 
expanses,  many  miles  in  extent,  of  arid  heathy  levels,  or 
traversed  picturesque  gullies  through  the  mountains  and  hills 
bordering  the  flats,  until  it  brought  us  to  a  high  broad  plateau 
from  which  it  dipped  steeply  down  to  the  pretty  town  of 
Cradock,  nestling  among  trees  at  the  bottom  of  a  narrow 
valley  that  ran  for  a  long  distance  from  north  to  south  through 
the  country.  It  was  a  good  road  as  compared  with  that  from 
Queenstown  to  Tarkastad,  being  engineered  and  provided  with 
cuttings,  embankments,  and  bridges,  so  the  drive,  though  long, 
was  not  tiresome  or  even  uninteresting.  The  koraan,  a  bird 
like  grouse,  the  mirkatze,  lizards  brown  and  green,  and  many 
sorts  of  birds,  were  constantly  met  with  and  gave  life  to  the 
loneliest  parts.  At  one  time,  on  a  great  plain,  we  passed  close 
to  a  herd  of  some  fifty  springbuck,  and  ostriches  were  very 
numerous  ;  indeed  on  one  occasion  a  flock  of  more  than  a 
hundred  of  these  birds,  dusting  themselves  in  the  hot  sand, 
blocked  our  road,  and  were  so  tame  that  some  of  them  did  not 
rise  even  when  we  drove  past  them  within  two  yards.  There 
were  intervals  for  refreshment ;  breakfast  I  got  at  Klipkraal, 
and  midday  coffee  at  Dwingfontein,  a  farm  belonging  to 
Mr.  J.  D.  Duplessis — called  Plessey — a  kind  and  intelligent 
Dutchman,  and  at  both  of  these  stopping-places  the  talk  ran 
much  upon  a  giant  convoy  of  two  hundred  wagons  and  ox-teams 
which  had  passed  tlirough  to  an  unknown  destination  ;  there 
was  little  difficulty  in  forming  the  surmise  that  they  were  the 
transport  wagons  furnished  to  General  Kelly  Kenny's  column. 
The  drivers  of  these  wagons,  like  people  of  that  class  in  all 
times  and  lands,  were  behaving  lawlessly,  stealing  the  hens 
and  sucking  pigs,  injuring  fences  and  using  them  for  fuel  at 
their  bivouacs,  etc.,  and  refusing  the  usual  payment  of  a 
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shilling  a  day  per  wagon  for  the  privilege  of  pasturing  their 
cattle,  on  the  pretext  that  they  were  Government  wagons. 
One  poor  old  Kaffir  herdsman  went  before  the  district  magis- 
trate and  complained  that  the  wagoners  had,  during  his 
absence,  looted  his  hut  and  stolen  £9  which  he  had  left  in  it. 
During  this  cross-country  journey  I  gained  the  conviction 
that  the  Dutch  residents  as  a  whole,  with  the  exception  of  the 
young  ignorant  hot-bloods,  were  too  well  satisfied  with  the 
government  of  the  country  under  the  British  rule  to  be  ex- 
ceedingly desirous  of  any  change.  Most  of  them  were  kind 
and  courteous  to  me  when  I  stopped  at  their  houses  for  meals 
or  other  requirements,  and  were  quite  frank  in  expressing 
their  opinions.  There  seemed  to  be  little  doubt  that  a  majority 
of  them,  however  reluctantly,  would  have  risen  in  rebellion 
had  the  Boers  from  the  Transvaal  and  Orange  Free  State 
obtained  a  victory  and  invaded  the  province,  though  even  then 
there  would  have  been  a  large  minority  undesirous  of  this  ; 
but  there  was  nothing  resembling  race  hatred  between  the 
two  nationalities,  and  those  who  had  been  long  in  touch  with 
the  British  had  experience  of  the  advantages  of  their  just  and 
sympathetic  rule,  and  desired  no  change  which  might  have 
been  for  anything  but  the  better. 


XXIV 

COLESBERG 

My  cross-country  journey  ended  at  Cradock,  where  I  was  on  the 
central  of  the  three  railway  lines  which  run  up  into  the  middle 
of  South  Africa.  Its  coastal  end  was  at  Port  Elizabeth,  and 
it  went  right  up  passing  Cradock  to  Rensburg,  where  French 
was  facing  the  Boers  who  were  at  Colesberg,  and  Naauwport 
was  half-way  up  this  line.  There  had  been  a  branch  to 
Queenstown  from  Cradock  through  Tarkastad,  and  that  was 
the  country  I  had  just  come  through,  but,  as  already  said,  it 
was  abandoned  owing  to  the  disturbed  state  of  the  district. 
From  Naauwport,  which  was  some  seventy  miles  north  of 
Cradock,  the  line  gave  off  another  branch  westwards  to  De  Aar 
on  the  Cape  Town-Kimberley  line,  and  by  it  regular  traffic 
was  going  on  between  Port  Elizabeth  and  Cape  Town.  •  Along 
the  Cradock-Naauwport  rail  General  Kelly  Kenny's  forces 
were  being  sent  up  to  reinforce  or  support  General  French, 
who  had  at  first  only  a  small  body  of  cavalry  under  his  com- 
mand. My  object  was  to  go  on  to  Rensburg  to  see  the  state  of 
matters  at  Colesberg. 

Arriving  at  Cradock,  inquiry  elicited  that  there  was  a  train 
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from  Port  Elizabeth  to  Cape  Town  passing  about  six,  which 
could  take  me  to  Naauwport,  but  from  there  to  Rensburg 
there  was  no  certainty  of  transport.     I  therefore  telegraphed 

to  Colonel  G ,  the  principal  medical  officer  at  Naauwport, 

begging  him  to  give  me  a  corner  to  lie  down  in  until  there  was 

some  train  going  to  Rensburg.    Colonel  G ,  who  afterwards 

I  think  became  director-general,  was  the  medical  officer  who 
came  along  with  us  in  the  steamer  from  Cape  Town  to  Port 
Elizabeth,  and  had  coldly  avoided  me  in  the  company  of 
General  Kelly  Kenny,  and  as  I  afterwards  found  reason  to 
believe,  was  he  who  had  sent  the  P.M.O.  at  Cape  Town  a 
complaint  as  to  my  wearing  khaki  clothing,  a  garb  most  in- 
nocently assumed  on  my  part,  as  I  had  always  worn  it  in  the 
Soudan,  and  hitherto  no  one  had  seen  anything  unusual  in 
my  doing  so.  In  ignorance  that  I  had  offended  his  suscepti- 
bilities, I  sent  my  request  for  shelter,  never  doubting  that  he 
would  be  pleased  to  comply  with  it ;  and  when  it  had  been 
despatched,  I  lunched  at  the  station,  got  a  pass  to  Rensburg 

from  Major  K K and  sat  down  to  write  up  my  notes. 

I  was  immediately  accosted  by  the  Government  engineer  of 
the  railway,  Mr.  Muller,  who  invited  me  to  visit  his  bungalow 
across  the  lines,  and  after  he  had  given  me  a  welcome  bath, 
his  wife  kindly  provided  me  with  a  cup  of  tea. 

The  town  was  garrisoned  by  the  local  volunteers,  whose 

commander,  Captain  S ,  entered  into  conversation  and 

reminded  me  that  he  had  once  visited  Aberdeen  and  attended 
some  of  my  operations  in  the  Aberdeen  Infirmary. 

There  was  nothing  eventful  in  the  journey  to  Naauwport, 
where  the  train  arrived  at  11.30  p.m.,  and  where  I  was  left  to 

find  out  that  G had  paid  no  attention  to  my  request  for 

accommodation.  That  however  mattered  little  to  me,  and  as 
the  benches  in  the  station  were  all  filled  with  sleeping  soldiers, 
I  lay  down  on  the  platform  to  pass  the  night,  when  Lieutenant 

M of  the  Royal  Engineers,  who  was  the  Railway  Staff 

Officer,  invited  me  to  lie  down  in  his  room,  and  was  almost 
offended  when  I  objected  to  taking  possession  of  his  own  bed. 
I  had  to  yield,  and  turned  in  to  a  splendid  sleep  from  midnight 
until  four,  and  when  I  awoke  once  or  twice,  there  was  my 
host  himself  lying  on  the  bare  boards.  It  was  a  piece  of 
extraordinary  kindness  to  have  shown  to  an  unknown 
stranger. 

The  train  for  Rensburg,  nominally  timed  to  leave  at  five, 
did  not  start  until  half-past  six  ;  it  contained  only  a  few 
soldiers  and  some  newspaper  correspondents  ;  its  course  was 
over  typical  Karoo  desert  until,  after  a  journey  of  two  hours, 
it  passed  a  large  camp  of  the  Suffolks  at  Arundel,  and  stopped 
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at  Rensburg.  I  was  unfortunate  in  not  finding  General  French 
at  Rensburg,  as  he  was  absent  at  his  outposts.  My  reception 
was  at  first  a  somewhat  cold  one,  which  I  was  inclined,  per- 
haps wrongly,  to  attribute  to  Sir  William  MacCormac,  whom 
I  found  there. 

Rensburg  camp  was  nothing  more  than  a  solitary  railway 
station  and  a  farmhouse,  about  which  there  were  some  8000 
men,  mostly  cavalry,  though  infantry  and  artillery  were  now 
being  added.  French  had  pushed'  his  forces  up  through 
Naauwport  and  Arundel,  and  was  at  that  period  the  one 
successful  general  in  the  campaign,  having  had  only  one  small 
reverse  at  an  attack  on  a  kopje,  where  one  of  his  officers  was 
killed  and  a  few  of  his  men  taken  prisoners  by  the  Boers.  He 
was  holding  a  line  of  twenty  miles,  and  was  facing  an  unknown 
number  of  the  enemy,  who  held  the  town  of  Colesberg  and  the 
hills  about  it.  On  my  arrival  the  camp  was  watching  the 
shelling  by  howitzers  firing  lyddite  shells,  on  the  Colesberg 
kopjes,  from  which  no  reply  was  being  made.  The  howitzers 
were  posted  on  two  small  kopjes  a  mile  or  two  in  advance  of 
the  camp,  and  were  directing  their  attentions  towards  the 
Boer  laager  and  a  range  of  hills  in  front  of  it,  which  were  lined 
with  Boer  trenches.  The  fire  was  being  directed  from  a  hill 
some  six  miles  to  the  east,  where  our  observers,  being  well  in 
advance  on  one  side,  could  control  by  signals  the  elevation 
and  direction  of  the  bombardment.  We  also  had  some  guns 
on  the  summit  of  a  mountain,  called  the  Cole  Kop,  which  had 
been  taken  by  surprise  from  the  Boers,  and  on  which  some 
cannon  had  been  advanced  by  us  to  its  precipitous  peak,  a 
wonderful  and  apparently  impossible  feat,  which  enabled  the 
guns  to  enfilade  the  Boer  positions  on  the  range  of  the  Coles- 
berg kopjes. 

In  the  absence   of  General   French    I   introduced   myself 

to    Lieutenant-Colonel  D ,  the  principal  medical  officer, 

whom  I  found  at  breakfast  in  the  headquarters.  He  was  very 
reserved  at  first,  though  not  wanting  in  courtesy,  but  gradually 
we  became  on  better  terms,  and  he  showed  me  everything  of 
interest  in  the  camp.  He  took  me  to  the  top  of  a  hill  whence 
all  the  camp,  and  the  actions  which  were  going  on,  were  visible, 
and  I  was  able  to  make  a  survey  of  the  whole  district,  and  the 
camp  arrangements,  military  and  medical.  From  this  hill 
one  saw  the  line  of  the  railway  descending  in  a  long  straight 
line  of  some  three  miles,  sloping  gradually  from  the  camp  to 
Colesberg,  and  at  the  foot  of  it  a  train  which  had  contained 
the  provisions  of  the  army  for  thirtj^  days,  but  which,  by  the 
treachery  or  carelessness  of  its  driver,  had  been  started  off 
down  the  incline  until  it  landed  among  the  Boers  at  Colesberg, 
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who  were  then  busy  wrecking  and  looting  it — a  process  which 
we  watched  through  our  binoculars. 

The  medical  staff  at  Rensburg  were  doing  excellent  work. 
There  were  two  field  hospitals  and  two  bearer  companies ; 
one  pair  was  distributed  over  the  extensive  front,  a  section 
being  at  Slingersfontein,  ten  miles  to  the  east  of  the  camp,  and 
another  even  farther  away,  seven  miles  beyond  that.  The 
work  was  mostly  surgical,  only  one  case  of  t>'phoid  being  in 
hospital  at  the  date  of  my  visit.  One  dreadful  case  of  amputa  - 
tion  at  the  hip  joint,  magnificently  managed,  was  on  the  way 
to  recovery  under  the  care  of  Captain  P .  It  was  dis- 
appointing to  find  that  such  officers  were  so  badly  provided  in 
some  respects.  They  had  no  serums,  and  no  operation  table 
beyond  the  army  panniers.  The  packets  of  first  dressings 
were  somewhat  rude  affairs,  and  had  been  coarsely  made  up 
by  a  firm  in  Cape  Town  ;  and  the  two  railway  ambulance  cars 
they  possessed,  though  most  cleverly  fitted  up  on  trucks  by 

Major  A ,  were,  as  may  be  imagined,  but  poor  substitutes 

for  properly  constructed  cars,  for  I  travelled  down  by  the 
train  on  which  they  were  running,  and  the  journey  in  them  was 
a  rough  experience  for  invalid  or  injured  soldiers.  An  ambu- 
lance train  for  which  Colonel  D had  telegraphed  had  been 

refused  to  him  on  account  of  the  expense. 

After  I  had  seen  all  the  medical  arrangements,  and  had  a 

long  conversation  with  Colonel  D ,  whose  original  distrust 

of  me  had  worn  off,  about  the  functions  of  his  bearer  companies 
in  action,  and  about  some  very  interesting  personal  experiences 
of  his  own  at  Jan  Batai  in  the  Tirah  Campaign,  where  he  had 
safely  transported  and  fed  thirty -five  cases  of  typhoid  fever 
for  five  days  on  doolies,  without  a  single  one  dying  or  having 
haemorrhage  on  the  way,  I  saw  that  there  was  nothing  further 
to  detain  me  in  Rensburg,  and  arranged  to  leave  it  by  the 
train  carrying  down  the  patients  to  De  Aar  and  Cape  Town, 
where  the  base  hospitals  for  General  French's  troops  were 
situated. 

I  witnessed  the  transference  of  the  patients  into  their  car- 
riages and  obtained  accommodation  for  myself  in  the  guard's 
van.  It  was  a  rough  ride,  and  the  van  was  crowded  with 
newspaper  correspondents,  so  I  left  it  at  Naauwport,  and 
waited  for  the  evening  train  from  Port  Elizabeth  to  Cape  Town, 
which  passed  at  11.30  at  night.  As  already  said.  General 
Kelly  Kenny's  army  were  now  in  possession  of  Naauwport. 
When  I  awoke  in  the  morning,  it  was  almost  time  to  obtain 
breakfast  at  Victoria  Road,  where  we  were  again  on  the 
western  line,  running  down  for  Cape  Town . 
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XXV 

Medical  Affairs  about  Cape  Town 

Having  thus  visited  all  the  columns  except  that  which  was 
operating  in  Natal  under  General  Buller,  my  next  business  was 
to  decide  to  which  of  them  I  ought  to  attach  myself  for  the 
r^st  of  the  campaign,  and  as  my  impression  was  that  most  of 
the  activities  of  the  near  future  were  likely  to  originate  in  the 
direction  of  Kimberley,  I  resolved  to  consult  Lord  Roberts, 
who  had  now  arrived  in  Cape  Town.  I  accordingly  called  on 
him  at  his  quarters  in  55  Graves  Street,  and  was  advised  by 
him  to  delay  for  a  fortnight,  visiting  in  the  meantime  the 
hospitals  and  other  subjects  of  medical  interest  about  Cape 
Town.  Roberts  was  interested  in  my  account  of  the  camps 
I  had  seen,  and  the  condition  of  the  disturbed  country  I  had 
travelled  through. 

A  call  on  General  Wilson,  the  chief  principal  medical  officer, 
followed.  I  found  him  frigidly  polite,  and  though  he  was 
quite  disengaged  he  kept  me  waiting  for  a  very  long  time 
before  receiving  me.  Almost  his  first  remark  was  to  ask  if  I 
wore  uniform  and  badges  of  army  rank  or  service.  My  reply 
was  that  I  claimed  and  wore  no  badges  of  rank,  but  that 
I  thought  I  was  justified  in  wearing  khaki  and  the  ribbons 
of  Soudan  service ;  I  had  every  wish  to  do  what  was  correct. 
Did  he  object  to  these  ?     No.     He  did  not. 

Having  discharged  these  duties  of  courtesy,  I  devoted  the 
ensuing  fortnight  to  observing  the  conditions  existing  about 
the  town,  and  especially  to  a  study  of  the  medical  arrange- 
ments of  the  army  and  other  services  there.  I  shall  devote 
this  chapter  to  a  description  of  these  experiences,  and  follow 
it  up  by  another  in  which  I  shall  sum  up,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  impressions  received  and  the  conclusions  drawn  from  them. 

I  met  in  the  Mount  Nelson  Hotel  many  of  my  acquaintances, 
and  obtained  from  them  information  up  to  date  about  what 
had  been  going  on.  My  old  fellow-student  Sir  William  Stokes 
of  Dublin  had  arrived  to  serve  as  one  of  the  army  medical 
consulting  surgeons,  and  our  meeting  was  a  joyful  one.  Major 
Tyrie  Laing  was  not  too  busy  recruiting  a  body  of  selected  men 
for  Lord  Roberts's  Bodyguard  to  come  and  dine  with  me 
several  times  in  the  evenings  and  talk  over  our  experiences. 

I   also  met  Dr.  H G and    Mr.  Allan  Johnson,  the 

remaining  fragments  of  the  hospital  which  Sir  J S 

had  proposed  sending  to  the  Boers.  From  them  I  learned 
the  full  history  of  that  ill-fated  expedition.  Besides  these 
two  British  members,  its  male  staff  consisted  of  Dutch  South 
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Africans,  all  of  them  good  fighting  material,  but  mostly 
incapables  as  regarded  medical  service.  When  the  hospital 
arrived  at  the  Cape  and  had  been  refused  permission  to  pass 
through  to  the  Transvaal,  its  members  went  round  the  coast 
by  steamer  to  endeavour  to  make  their  way  by  Delagoa 
Bay  in  Portuguese  territory.  At  Natal  the  officer  in  com- 
mand of  naval  matters  placed  a  sentry  over  them  and  per- 
mitted none  of  them  to  land.  Up  to  then  matters  had  on 
the  whole  gone  harmoniously  enough  among  them,  the  Dutch 

element  thrusting  Dr.  G into  prominence  as  their  leader  ; 

though  at  Cape  Town  one  of  them.  Dr.  Niethling,  had  held 
communications  with  the  Dutch  there  without  consulting 

Dr.  G ,  and  from  that  time  the  British  members  began  to 

be  left  out  in  the  cold.     After  they  had  left  Durban  for 

Lorenzo  Marques,  the  Dutch  members  indicated  to  Dr.  G 

that  he  was  only  a  subordinate,  and  when  they  arrived  in 
Delagoa  Bay  it  was  intimated  to  them  that  the  Transvaal 
declined  to  receive  them,  and  that  there  were  no  wounded  for 
them  to  attend  to.  Dr.  Niethling  wrote  from  there  to  Pretoria 
and  got  a  pass  to  go  there  to  confer,  and  a  few  days  later  the 
Dutch  members  of  the  party,  including  one  nurse  of  doubtful 
English  nationality,  also  went  off  into  the  Transvaal,  taking 

with  them  the  whole  ambulance  outfit.     G and  Johnson 

returned  to  Natal,  where  they  were  not  well  received  by  the 
authorities  and  the  local  newspapers,  the  latter  publishing 
articles  against  them,  and  the  former  refusing  their  offers  of 
service  and  dealing  somewhat  harshly  with  them.  I  am  glad 
to  add  that  after  some  delay  at  Cape  Town  they  obtained  their 

desire  of  entering  the  British  medical  service,  Dr.  G doing 

good  work  at  De  Aar,  and  Allan  Johnson  serving  in  the 
R.A.M.C,  previous  to  his  lamented  death  from  typhoid  fever 
at  Bloemfontein. 

"  On  a  visit  to  the  Red  Cross  Depot  in  Parliament  House,  I 
found  plenty  of  useful  stores  accumulated  there,  but  a  want 
of  proper  organisation  for  their  distribution ;  they  might  almost 
as  well  have  been  left  in  England  for  all  the  use  they  were  in 
Africa.  I  conjectured  that  the  ideals  of  the  Red  Cross  that  all 
their  work  should  be  done  by  unpaid  volunteers  paralysed  the 

hands  of  Mr.  P who  had  charge  of  that  department.     I 

shall  in  my  next  chapter  give  a  personal  instance  of  how  the 
usefulness  of  the  Red  Cross  was  frustrated  by  the  army 
medical  service. 

The  Good  Hope  Society  was  introduced  to  my  notice  by 
Dr.  David  Gill,  a  former  class-fellow,  then  Astronomer  Royal 
at  Cape  Town.  It  was  originated  to  provide  luxuries  and 
comforts  for  the  sick  and  wounded,  but  I  was  informed  that 
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the  attitude  adopted  towards  it  by  the  Red  Cross  Commissioner, 

Colonel  Y ,  and  by  the  R.A.M.C.,  had  chilled  their  hopes 

of  being  of  much  service,  and  I  found  them  deeply  concerned 
to  find  their  benevolent  intentions  being  rendered  futile. 
They  had  collected  funds  to  the  amount  of  £3000,  of  which 
they  had  already  expended  half;  they  had  many  women  anxious 
to  nurse,  though  perhaps  only  a  limited  number  of  them  were 
trained  and  fully  qualified,  and  of  these  no  use  was  being  made 
as  far  as  I  could  learn.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  26th  of 
January  I  attended  a  meeting  of  the  Society,  and  heard 
addresses  by  members  who  reported  upon  the  work  of  the 
association.  What  I  there  learned  convinced  me  that,  except 
in  a  few  very  important  directions,  their  work  was  rendered 
of  almost  no  avail  by  the  unspoken  but  clearly  shown  jealousy 
and  even  hostility  of  the  army  medical  department.  It  was 
plainly  most  galling  to  that  body  of  warmly  patriotic  Britons 
and  Colonists  that  their  earnest  efforts  to  place  their  services 
and  wealth  at  the  disposal  of  our  country  should  have  met 
with  so  chilling  a  reception.  All  the  best  of  the  British  resi- 
dents were  present  at  the  meeting  and  in  sympathy  with  its 
objects,  and  it  was  deplorable  to  realise  that  their  endeavours 
for  the  good  of  the  motherland  were  being  frustrated  by  those 
who  represented  the  British  Government. 

At  a  luncheon  at  Groote  Schuur,  Cecil  Rhodes's  country 
house,  I  made  the  acquaintance  of  some  of  the  ladies  and 
gentlemen  who  were  most  actively  interesting  themselves  in 
the  voluntary  aid  institutions  connected  with  the  war,  and 
heard  much  about  their  plans  and  the  difficulties  which  they 
were  encountering,  and  on  the  same  afternoon  I  visited  the 
Portland  Hospital,  which  had  been  originated  by  private 
benevolence  in  England,  greatly  aided  by  funds  presented  by 
Lord  Portland,  after  whom  it  was  named  ;  it  was  under  the 
surgical  charge  of  Mr.  Bowlby  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital, 
though  an  army  medical  officer  was  nominally  over  him.  It 
would  have  been  hard,  in  those  days,  to  have  imagined  a  more 
perfectly  equipped  military  hospital,  and  its  personnel  was  an 
ideal  one  ;  in  fact,  though  I  made  many  inquiries,  I  could  not 
discover  that  there  was  a  single  thing  wanting  to  make  it 
absolutely  perfect,  except  an  electric  bone -drill.  It  served  as 
a  sort  of  annexe  to  the  No.  3  Military  Hospital  at  Rondebosch, 
from  which  it  was  only  separated  by  an  unfenced  road. 

Not  far  distant  was  the  Claremont  Sanatorium,  which  was 
a  portion  of  a  vegetarian  hydropathic  establishment  hired 
by  the  army  medical  department  from  the  Seventh  Advent 
Sect,  and  was  used  for  convalescent  or  slightly  wounded 
officers  ;  in  no  way  did  I  find  it  particularly  remarkable. 
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The  district  where  these  institutions  lay  was  very  beautiful, 
and  rich  with  fine  woods  of  pine  and  oak,  with  many  villas 
of  the  wealthy  and  farms  and  houses  of  the  middle  classes. 
It  compared  well  with  England  in  the  size  of  its  forest  trees, 
while  Scotland  in  this  respect  was  nowhere  in  comparison. 
Cecil  Rhodes's  house  and  grounds  at  Groote  Schuur  were 
exquisite,  but  I  had  not  time  to  do  them  justice.  Rhodes 
was  not  there  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  being  one  of  the  besieged 
in  Kimberley. 

On  a  separate  occasion  I  paid  a  visit  to  the  Military  Hospital 
at  Wynberg,  after  having  said  my  last  farewell  to  my  old 
comrade  Sir  William  Stokes,  who  was  to  leave  at  midday  for 
Natal,  where  he  soon  afterwards  died  ;    he  was  looking  very 
ill  when  we  parted,  and  I  was  grieved  that  he  should  go, 
but  no  choice  was  allowed  to  him.      A  train  leaving  Cape 
Town  took  me  in  half  an  hour  to  Wynberg  station,  from 
which   the   hospital   was   three-quarters   of  a   mile  distant. 
The  surroundings  of  the  village  and  hospital  of  Wynberg 
were  beautiful,  both  being  planted  down  amid  forests   of 
fine  trees  resembling  Scots  firs,  but  more  naked  in  appear- 
ance,   and    around    and    underneath   them    throve   thickets 
of  red  and  white  oleanders,  mimosas,  peaches,  apricots,  and 
all  manner  of  fruit  trees,  often  covered  with  the  climbing 
passion-flower.     The  place  was  laden  with  flowers  and  fruit, 
and  was  variegated  by  patches  of  garden,  grass,  Indian  corn, 
bamboo,  etc.     Even  here,  however,  aridity  underlay  the  rich 
vegetation,  giving  to  a  British  eye  the  idea  of  drought  rather 
than  of  moist  succulence.     After  walking  through  the  village 
and  climbing  a  slight  hill,  I  found  the  hospitals  situated  on 
the  top  of  the  latter.     There  were  two  of  them,  the  first, 
designated  No.  1,  under  the  charge  of  my  old  class-mate  and 
friend  of  the  Soudan,  Dr.  Antonisz ;  the  second,  called  No.  2, 
under  Dr.  Duke.     I  was  taken  over  No.  1,  which  consisted  of 
a  series  of  wooden  pavilions,  and  was  formerly  a  station  and 
barracks  used  by  the  troops,  until  it  was  vacated  and  devoted 
to  medical  purposes  at  the  commencement  of  the  war.     The 
Hospital  No.  2,  in  contact  with  No.  1,  consisted  of  a  number 
of  square  tents  and  lay  a  little  to  the  southward.     The  chief 
officers  were  army  surgeons,  and  the  care  of  the  patients 
occupying  the  pavilions  was  entrusted  to  a  number  of  civil 
surgeons  engaged  for  the  purpose,  many  of  them  being  ex- 
ceptionally capable  men,  house  surgeons  from  London,  Bath, 
the  Colony,  etc.,  and  their  work  was  of  a  high  class  indeed. 
These  surgeons  were  employed  because  at  that  period  the 
R.A.M.C.  could  not  itself  furnish  the  needed  men,  for  I  was 
informed  that  there  were  only  eight  R.A.M.C.  officers  remain- 
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ing  in  Britain.  The  wooden  hospital  buildings,  formerly 
barrack  rooms,  would  have  made  good  airy  wards  but  for 
certain  drawbacks  inherent  in  old  wooden  houses  in  such  a 
climate.  They  were  kept  beautifully  tidy  and  nice  by  the 
army  nursing  sisters,  all  the  notes  of  the  cases  were  well 
written  up,  the  temperature  charts  were  adequately  kept,  and 
so  forth.  A  number  of  ladies  from  outside  were  permitted 
to  visit  and  look  after  the  sick  and  wounded,  to  bring  them 
fruit  and  flowers  and  tobacco,  and  to  entertain  them  with 
concerts.  The  operation  theatre  was  made  of  iron,  painted 
white  with  Aspinall's  enamel ;  it  was  all  very  plain,  and  the 
irrigation  and  sterilising  arrangements  were  apparently  rather 
insufficient,  though  possibly  adequate  to  the  work  carried  on. 
One  could  not  but  miss,  however,  in  a  hospital  where  Britain's 
best  were  being  treated,  electric  saws  and  drills,  etc.,  antitoxin 
serums,  and  a  bacteriological  department.  The  pavilions 
were  so  infested  with  bugs  that  the  feet  of  the  beds  had  to  be 
put  in  cans  of  kerosene,  and  curtains,  nominally  for  mosquitoes, 
but  in  reality  to  prevent  the  bugs  dropping  from  the  roofs  into 
the  beds,  had  to  be  used  over  all  the  patients.  I  could  not 
hear  of  any  efficient  attempts  being  made  to  eradicate  these 
pests,  but  could  not  ask  too  many  questions,  as  my  position 
was  a  delicate  one.  Besides  the  patients,  who  were  interesting 
from  a  surgeon's  point  of  view,  there  were  many  there  who 
were  notable  on  their  own  account,  among  those  whom  I 
specially  remember  being  the  Boer  General  Pretorius,  whose 
left  thigh  had  required  amputation  for  a  gunshot  injury. 
General  Wauchope's  nephew,  who  had  been  wounded  in  many 
places  by  the  side  of  his  chief  at  Magersfontein,  and  Major 

L ,  concerning  whose  injured  knee  B had  consulted 

me  at  Modder  River.  The  general  impression  which  I  formed 
of  the  No.  1  Wynberg  Hospital  was  that  its  staff  had  done 
everything  in  their  power  to  make  it  a  first-class  hospital,  and 
had  succeeded  in  doing  so  except  where  the  department  had 
failed  to  provide  them  sufficiently  with  what  they  required. 

The  Princess  of  Wales  hospital  ship,  under  the  command 

of  Major  M ,  which  I  visited  on  the  30th  January,  was, 

I  must  frankly  confess,  a  disappointment.  With  the  sole 
exception  of  the  installation  of  electric  fans,  she  was  inferior 
in  every  respect,  so  far  as  I  could  judge,  to  the  hospital  ship 
Ganges  which  was  sent  out  to  Suakin  in  the  Soudan  War, 
fifteen  years  earlier. 

I  saw  almost  nothing  personally  of  the  operations  of  the 
Refugees'  Committee,  which  administered  the  £160,000  sub- 
scribed in  London  to  the  Lord  Mayor's  Refugee  Fund  ;  but 
from  several  sources  I  learned  a  good  deal  about  its  work.     It 
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was  indeed  a  valuable  agency,  and  I  had  myself  seen  how  sore 
was  the  need  for  it  which  existed  among  the  refugees.  Houses, 
camps,  tents,  and  other  accommodation  were  provided  for  these 
destitute  persons  at  different  parts  of  the  territories,  such  as 
at  Sea  Point  and  Simon's  Bay  near  Cape  Town,  and  at  Queens- 
town,  Port  Elizabeth,  East  London,  Durban,  and  Pietermaritz- 
burg.  The  distress  was  on  the  increase,  in  proportion  as  the 
exiguous  resources  of  the  refugees  diminished,  and  the  funds 
were  approaching  exhaustion,  though  the  greatest  economy 
was  exercised  in  their  distribution,  one  shilling  a  day  only 
being  granted  to  adults  and  sixpence  to  children.  It  was  one 
of  the  few  organisations  which  seemed  to  be  unhampered  by 
official  red  tape. 

I  received  authorisation  to  visit  the  Dutch  prisoners  of  war 
at  Simon's  Bay.  Taking  the  midday  train  from  Cape  Town 
to  Simon's  Town,  I  was  carried  past  the  fertile  districts  of 
Rondebosch  and  Wynberg,  and  passed  into  the  valley  on  the 
eastern  side  of  Table  Mountain,  where  the  wild  hills  with 
ragged  tops  and  precipitous  sides  recalled  to  mind  the  Gram- 
pians of  the  Clova  Valley  in  Forfarshire,  and  presently,  passing 
a  freshwater  lake  which  reminded  me  of  my  own  Loch  Davan, 
fringed  with  reeds  and  rushes,  we  emerged  on  the  seashore  at 
the  head  of  False  Bay,  where  the  great  expanse  of  cobalt -blue 
water  barred  with  green  of  a  pale  hue,  enclosed  in  a  spacious 
bay,  seemed  to  the  eye  some  ten  miles  long  by  five  broad. 
It  was  walled  round  with  dry  rugged  mountains  resembling 
enormous  cinders,  with  the  white  waves  breaking  at  their  feet 
and  the  sea  breezes  playing  on  reachies  of  white  sand  as  far  as 
vision  extended.  We  ran  along  the  western  side  of  this  gulf, 
finding  little  watering-places  nestling  here  and  there  among 
shady  trees,  and  separated  by  deep  bays  of  blue-green  sea  and 
broad  white  sands  and  sandhills,  which  the  railway  crosses  as 
if  washing  its  wheels  in  the  playing  waves,  until  at  two  o'clock 
it  ended  at  Simon's  Town,  the  last  and  largest  of  these  water- 
ing-places. Simon's  Town  fringed  Simon's  Bay,  a  semi-lunar 
arm  of  False  Bay,  and  in  the  bay  were  lying  seven  cruisers, 
three  or  four  gunboats,  and  two  or  three  merchantmen.  Her 
Majesty's  Transport  No.  21,  the  Catalonia,  where  the  Dutch 
prisoners  were  confined,  was  anchored  a  mile  or  so  from  the 
shore,  with  small  two -sailed  lugger-rigged  boats  from  the 
men-of-war  cruising  round  and  round  her  as  patrols — a  duty 
which  I  was  informed  they  continued  constantly  to  discharge 
by  day  and  night.  A  walk  of  half  an  hour  brought  me  to  the 
Town  Pier,  where  I  hired  a  sailing  boat  to  take  me  to  the 
Catalonia,  await  me  there,  and  bring  me  back,  for  the  sum  of 
seven  shillings.     Visits  to  the  prisoners  were  permitted  on 
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three  days  in  the  week  between  the  hours  of  2.30  and  5  p.m., 
and  it  was  just  after  the  former  hour  when  I  ehmbed  up  the 
side,  presented  my  pass,  and  was  guarded  by  a  corporal  and 
file  of  soldiers  with  loaded  rifles  and  fixed  bayonets  until  the 
military  officer  in  charge  could  be  communicated  with.  On 
looking  round  I  could  see  that  the  Catalonia  was  an  old  liner 
of  possibly  4000  tons,  with  ample  room  for  the  440  prisoners 
she  was  said  to  contain  ;  indeed,  when  she  was  serving  as  a 
transport,  and  was  bringing  out  troops,  1100  persons  were  said 
to  have  been  accommodated  on  board  of  her  without  undue 
overcrowding.  Presently  I  was  conducted,  now  unguarded, 
to  the  office,  and  had  a  conversation  with  the  officer  in 
command  and  the  censor,  after  which  interrogatory  and  a 
study  of  my  permit,  which  was  marked  in  red  ink  with  the 
word  '  Special,'  I  seemed  to  be  relieved  of  all  suspicion,  for  a 
largish  bunch  of  Journals,  notes,  and  papers,  as  well  as  my 
camera  and  mackintosh,  were  not  taken  from  me,  and  any 
initial  doubt  about  permitting  me  to  see  the  whole  of  the  vessel 
was  removed.  It  happened  that  I  was  the  earliest  visitor  to 
arrive  that  day,  but  while  we  were  conversing,  others,  friends  of 
the  prisoners,  turned  up  as  well — wives,  brothers,  and  relations 
— and  they  were  taken  one  by  one  into  special  rooms  on  deck, 
to  which  the  prisoners  they  had  come  to  visit  were  brought, 
and  half  an  hour's  conversation  was  granted  to  each,  in  the 
presence  of  officials  who  understood  the  languages  made  use 
of,  the  visitors  having  been  searched  to  prevent  forbidden 
articles  being  handed  over.  Amongst  these  were  stimulants 
and  all  letters  and  papers  which  had  not  been  looked  over  by 
the  censor. 

Owing  to  my  privileged  permit,  the  medical  attendant. 
Dr.  Visser,  was  detailed  to  show  me  over  the  whole  vessel. 
He  had  been  a  practitioner  in  the  town  of  Douglas,  West 
Griqualand,  and  as  a  loyal  colonist  had  been  menaced  by  the 
rebels  and  Free  Staters  ;  by  his  own  account  his  life  had  even 
been  in  danger  when  Colonel  Pilcher's  expedition  from 
Belmont,  which  I  mentioned  above,  brought  him  and  the  other 
loyalists  out  in  safety. 

The  prisoners  were  of  various  nationalities,  Dutch,  Germans, 
French,  and  Swedes,  with  all  of  whom  the  doctor  was  able  to 
communicate  freely,  except  in  the  case  of  the  French,  with 
whom  he  found  some  difficulty.  Nearly  all  of  them  whom  I 
addressed  spoke  English  well,  but  there  were  a  few  of  the 
Boers  from  the  remoter  districts  who,  I  found,  knew  only 
their  own  '  Taal '  dialect  of  the  Dutch  tongue.  I  saw  all 
except  the  German  Colonel  Shiel,  who  was  writing  letters  and 
whom  therefore  I  declmed  to  disturb.     The  prisoners  were  a 
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fine,  well-built,  jolly  set  of  men  on  the  whole,  who  smiled  and 
spoke  freely  to  me,  and  seemed  giants  in  height  and  strength 
alongside  of  the  small  sentries  who  walked  among  them  with 
loaded  rifles  and  fixed  bayonets.  One  or  two  of  the  Boers, 
generally  the  younger  ones,  were  sour,  evil -looking  fellows, 
but  the  others  were  a  good  set.  Almost  all  wore  beards. 
They  had  to  rise  at  six  in  the  morning  and  go  to  bed  at  nine, 
but  some  slept  on  deck  for  the  greater  part  of  the  day  as  well. 
They  had  permission  during  the  day  to  go  up  on  the  main-deck, 
or  even  on  the  upper  deck,  excepting  in  certain  roped -off  parts 
reserved  for  the  garrisoning  officers  and  men,  of  whom  there 
were  as  I  guessed  only  some  forty.  The  captives  sauntered 
about,  conversed,  played  at  various  games,  one  of  which  was  a 
sort  of  draughts,  smoked  on  the  upper  deck ;  and  fishing  was 
evidently  a  favourite  occupation  among  them,  for  at  every  four 
feet  or  so  on  the  bulwarks  there  were  fishing  lines  out,  and  at 
the  end  of  each  was  a  prisoner  baiting  his  big  hook  with  a  piece 
of  mackerel  flesh,  and  making  captures  of  numbers  of  fine  sport- 
ing salmon-shaped  fish  of  four  or  five  pounds  weight,  which 
they  called  '  jT^ellow  tails  '  from  the  lemon  tint  of  their  slender 
terminations,  the  bodies  being  of  a  silvery -green  colour,  and 
they  were  said  to  be  capital  eating.  The  sport  was  evidently 
good  and  popular,  for  two  of  the  crew  were  similarly  engaged  in 
a  dinghy  moored  astern,  and  my  two  boatmen  had  caught  half 
a  dozen  when  I  returned  to  them  to  go  ashore.  Some  among 
the  prisoners  who  had  held  officer's  rank  were  accommodated  in 
state-rooms,  two  occupying  each,  and  such  had  their  own  little 
mess-room.  The  men  slept  in  hammocks  between  decks. 
The  table  arrangements  were  good ;  so  also  were  the  lavatories ; 
and  everything  was  clean  and  nice.  The  sick  bay,  where  there 
were  twelve  patients,  was  mostly  required  by  the  Boers  who 
came  from  the  High  Veld,  as  these  suffered  from  the  motion 
of  the  sea  when  it  was  rough,  as  well  as  from  influenzas  and 
coughs,  and  two  of  the  inmates  whom  I  saw  were  rather 
seriously  ill.  No  temperature  records  were  being  kept.  I 
was  told  that  it  was  very  common  for  the  prisoners  to  indulge 
in  surfeits  of  the  cakes  and  rich  eatables  which  were  supplied 
to  them  by  their  friends,  and  these  along  with  the  deprivation 
of  their  accustomed  exercise  induced  much  indigestion  and 
stomach  complaints.  After  everything  had  been  shown  me, 
I  bade  good-bye  to  Dr.  Visser,  took  my  boat,  went  ashore 
again,  and  as  there  was  an  hour  to  spare  before  the  train  left, 
I  employed  it  in  walking  southwards  along  the  coast  for  a 
couple  of  miles  to  see  the  prisoners'  camp  which  was  being 
prepared  for  them  ashore,  and  into  which  they  were  to  be 
transferred  in  a  day  or  two.     It  was  finely  situated  on  a  sunny 
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headland  projecting  into  the  sea  below  the  naval  battery  and 
magazines,  on  a  cleared  field  of  some  four  or  five  acres,  where 
a  square  enclosure  was  formed  by  two  fences,  an  inner  one 
five  feet  high  of  wire  netting,  and  an  outer  one  fifteen  feet 
distant  of  close  barbed  wire  seven  feet  in  height.  An  iron 
standard  at  one  corner  supplied  the  support  for  an  arc  light 
for  nocturnal  illumination.  The  enclosed  area  contained  bell 
tents  for  the  prisoners,  as  well  as  ample  recreation  space. 
Adjacent  to  it  on  the  south  were  the  tents  of  the  military 
guardians. 

Though  it  was  a  matter  quite  aside  from  military  questions, 
I  chanced  to  discover  that  a  former  pupil,  Dr.  Sinclair  Black, 
was  in  charge  of  the  Leper  Community  on  Robben  Island, 
and  embraced  the  opportunity  of  an  invitation  from  him  to 
visit  this  interesting  spot,  and  Mr.  Allan  Johnson  accompanied 
me.  The  tiny  steamer  which  plies  to  the  island  left  the  har- 
bour of  Cape  Town  at  half-past  nine  in  the  morning,  and  its 
deck  was  piled  high  with — of  all  things  in  the  world — quan- 
tities of  ginger  beer  for  the  Robben  Islanders.  There  must 
have  been  ten  or  twelve  thousand  bottles  there.  It  seemed 
that  every  patient  received  one  bottle  a  day,  and  many  of 
them  purchased  more,  which  accounted  for  the  large  quantity. 
An  hour's  rough  sailing  brought  us  near  the  low  flat  piece  of 
limestone  overspread  with  sand  which  constituted  the  island, 
and  we  cast  anchor  a  few  hundred  yards  from  a  wooden  jetty, 
whence  a  whaleboat  rowed  by  four  brown  boys  in  white  suits 
all  stamped  over  with  the  broad  arrow,  because  they  were 
convicts,  came  pulling  out  with  a  long  rope  trailing  behind. 
We  entered  the  boat  and  were  rowed  to  the  jetty,  while  the 
long  rope  was  left  in  order  that  by  its  means  a  big  barge  should 
be  drawn  out  to  the  steamer  in  which  to  land  the  goods  and  the 
rest  of  the  passengers. 

On  landing  we  were  presented  to  Mr.  Pearce,  the  Command- 
ant, and  to  Drs.  Atherstone  and  Mitchell,  the  latter  of  whom 
was  the  pathologist  of  the  island. 

The  island  was  somewhat  elliptical  in  outline,  lay  five  miles 
distant  from  the  shore,  was  about  three  miles  long  by  one 
broad,  and  consisted  of  a  chalky  rock  resembling  coral,  which 
was  nowhere  more  than  fifty  or  sixty  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  Across  its  centre,  at  its  narrowest  diameter,  a  fence 
bisected  the  island  and  divided  off  the  northern  half  on  which 
the  lepers  lived.  At  our  landing-place  on  the  southern  part 
we  found  a  little  townlet  of  houses  and  sheds,  and  behind  it, 
just  above  the  jetty,  a  large  lighthouse.  The  townlet  con- 
tained a  convict  station,  like  a  prison,  with  accommodation  for 
the  police  in  charge.     Both  police  and  convicts  were  well 
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lodged,  well  fed,  and  appeared  to  be  happy  and  contented. 
All  the  convicts  wore  the  white  suit  bespangled  with  the  broad 
arrow,  and  the  warders  who  watched  over  them  carried  rifles, 
which,  however,  I  was  told  were  not  loaded  ;  and  the  discipline, 
though  military,  was  not  very  hard.  Indeed  many  of  the 
convicts  were  hardly  what  one  would  call  criminals,  but  only 
illicit  diamond  buyers  and  such  like.  The  hundred  convicts 
who  were  there  at  our  visit  were  well  treated,  and  had  nice 
rooms  and  wards,  clean  sleeping  quarters,  good  accommodation 
for  the  sick,  good  airing  grounds,  and  open-air  employment 
over  all  the  island. 

From  the  village  a  small  tramway  ran  along  the  eastern 
beach  to  the  leper  settlement,  which  consisted  of  two  parts,  a 
male  and  a  female,  divided  from  one  another  by  a  fence.  Each 
of  these  parts  possessed  a  series  of  wooden  pavilions  like  hos- 
pital wards,  with  balconies  in  front.  Some  of  the  wards  which 
they  contained  were  large,  120  by  30  feet,  others  were  small 
private  rooms  for  the  better  classes.  Most  of  the  patients,  of 
whom  there  were  five  or  six  hundred,  were  blacks,  but  there 
were  a  few  Dutch  and  other  whites,  and  they  were  believed 
to  include  all  the  lepers  in  Cape  Colony,  except  a  few  who  could 
afford  to  isolate  themselves  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  authori- 
ties. It  was  admitted  that  the  system  of  dealing  with  the 
lepers,  however,  was  as  yet  a  little  lax. 

The  lepers  for  the  most  part  appeared  to  be  happy  and  con- 
tented ;  there  was  little  to  be  seen  that  was  loathsome  or 
repulsive,  and  there  were  a  good  many  children,  even  babies, 
some  of  whom  had  been  born  on  the  island  of  leprous  parents 
and  were  free  from  disease.  There  were,  it  is  true,  maimed 
people  crawling  about,  and  deformed  hands  and  feet  were 
common,  but  there  was  little  even  in  them  to  shock  a  visitor. 
Those  who  had  sores,  or  who  required  dressings,  were  kept  in 
wards  by  themselves,  and  were  well  and  neatly  dressed  by 
male  or  female  attendants.  The  others,  whose  skin  was  un- 
broken, though  they  may  have  had  only  stumps  of  arms  or 
legs,  were  given  work,  which  they  often  did  very  cleverly. 
One  woman  who  had  no  hands  was  sewing  neat  patchwork, 
holding  the  needle  between  her  two  stumps,  and  a  boy  with 
no  hands  was  doing  some  quite  tidy  penmanship.  Much 
useful  work,  such  as  scrubbing  and  cleaning,  was  done  by  the 
lepers,  who  were  paid  for  their  services,  about  £1000  a  year 
being  thus  earned  by  the  patients. 

The  different  forms  of  the  disease  were  grouped  into  different 
wards  ;  the  tubercular  form,  with  knobbed  cheeks  and  noses, 
by  themselves ;  as  were,  on  the  other  hand,  the  paralytic  forms 
with  twisted  faces.     A  few  cures  were  obtained.     At  the  time 
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of  my  visit  there  were  eighteen  cases  who  were  cured  and 
awaiting  dismissal,  but  such  a  result  is  rare.  Every  sort  of 
remedy  was  being  tried,  or  had  already  been  experimented 
with,  but  any  beneficial  influence  was  slight  or  non-existent  : 
the  cures  seemed  to  take  place  quite  spontaneously. 

Among  my  notes  I  find  a  few  additional  facts  which  may 
have  some  interest.  The  women's  wards  and  buildings  were 
presided  over  by  an  excellent  matron,  and  many  ladies  from 
Cape  Town  interested  themselves  in  her  work  and  came  to  visit 
the  inmates  ;  these  wards  were  bright,  tidy,  and  ornamented 
with  gay  shawls,  flowers,  little  feminine  decorations,  pictures, 
etc. ;  the  wards  of  the  male  patients  were  not  so  attractive, 
and  I  was  told  that  those  of  this  sex  were  as  a  rule  indolent 
and  careless  about  keeping  their  rooms  nicely.  There  were 
several  churches  for  the  lepers,  pretty  buildings  containing 
harmoniums ;  and  there  was  a  mortuary  and  a  little  cemetery, 
where  all  manner  of  tombstones,  varying  from  the  poorest 
memorials  up  to  handsome  crosses  and  headstones,  marked 
the  graves. 

The  food  of  the  lepers  was  good  ;  their  drinking  water  was 
obtained  from  the  rainfall ;  but  four  or  five  windmills  were 
pumping  up  a  supply  of  brackish  water  from  wells,  and  this 
was  used  for  household  purposes.  The  patients  amused  them- 
selves in  various  ways,  playing  games  such  as  football,  and 
fishing  ;  and  on  such  occasions  as  the  New  Year  they  had 
races  and  other  festivities  in  which  they  took  much  pleasure. 

During  luncheon  with  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Black,  I  was  presented 
with  a  photograph  of  an  object  which  I  thought  was  a  rude 
coffin.  It  was  of  a  boat  made  of  fragments  of  drift-wood 
constructed  by  some  lepers  who  on  one  occasion  attempted  to 
escape  in  it  from  the  northern  end  of  the  island.  It  sank 
before  they  had  got  far  away. 

When  luncheon  was  over,  we  were  conducted  over  the  rest 
of  the  island,  visited  the  part  where  the  criminal  lunatics, 
three  hundred  in  number,  were  detained,  and  found  it  admir- 
able. It  had  been  attempted  to  plant  the  island  with  eucalyp- 
tus and  other  trees,  but  the  strong  sea  winds  were  inimical  to 
the  growth  of  trees,  and  the  aspect  of  the  island  was  one  of 
wretched  barrenness,  though  we  were  assured  that  when  the 
rains  came  a  few  weeks  later  it  would  become  fresh  and  green, 
and  be  gay  with  the  flowers  of  many  spring  bulbs.  Even  as 
we  saw  it,  a  few  sheep  and  cattle  seemed  to  find  sufficient 
pasture. 

We  returned  to  Cape  Town  in  the  afternoon  by  the  little 
steamer  ;  it  plied  four  times  a  week  to  and  from  the  mainland, 
and  as  the  island  is  situated  in  the  open  Atlantic  just  beyond 
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the  protection  of  Table  Bay,  the  transit  is  often  a  very  rough 
experience. 

These  expeditions  of  which  I  have  given  a  short  account, 
embraced  most  of  the  professional  observations  which  I  was 
able  to  carry  out  during  the  last  days  of  January  and  the  first 
few  days  of  February.  I  learned,  of  course,  a  good  deal  more 
from  the  conversations  I  had  with  well-informed  persons,  and 
was  invited  to  visit  some  other  medical  units  which  were  very 
unfavourably  reported  on  to  me,  but  they  did  not  come 
within  the  lines  I  had  marked  out,  and  want  of  time  prevented 
me  from  following  up  the  suggested 'visits. 

The  condition  of  Cape  Town  during  the  month  of  January 
continually  recalled  to  me  the  accounts  which  history  has 
handed  down  to  us  of  the  state  of  Brussels  in  the  summer  of 
1815,  just  before  the  battle  of  Waterloo.  The  city  simply 
swarmed  with  distinguished  and  representative  individuals. 
The  nobility  were  almost  as  numerous  as  commoners,  men  of 
letters  were  well  represented,  and  so  were  statesmen  and 
politicians,  and  nearly  all  were  there  with  the  purpose  of 
offering  unselfish  aid  to  our  country.  Volunteers  from  most 
parts  of  the  Empire,  who  had  been  unable  to  obtain  useful 
posts  when  applying  at  home  in  Britain,  had  come  to  Africa 
to  make  tender  of  their  services  ;  they  were  there  from  Alaska, 
New  Zealand,  Australia,  and  from  almost  every  place  which 
it  was  possible  to  name ;  numbers  of  them  were  desirous  of 
entering  the  volunteer  irregular  corps  which  were  being  rapidly 
embodied  and  organised,  and  all  who  were  physically  qualified 
quickly  obtained  their  wish  and  in  such  corps  did  magnificent 
service  in  the  later  stages  of  the  war.  The  South  African 
Colonists  and  Africanders,  a  fine  set  of  men,  who  mostly  knew 
the  country  and  the  tongues  spoken  in  it,  joined  the  forces  in 
great  numbers.  Troopers  from  Victoria  arrived,  other  regi- 
ments were  constantly  being  disembarked  and  despatched  to 
their  various  destinations,  and  as  I  returned  from  my  visit  to 
Robben  Island  I  counted  116  vessels  in  Table  Bay.  I  was 
constantly  meeting  in  the  streets  or  the  Mount  Nelson  Hotel 
comrades  whom  I  had  last  seen  in  the  Soudan,  all  eager,  both 
soldiers  and  civilians,  to  strike  another  blow  for  the  old  country. 
The  consultant  surgeons  who  had  been  sent  out  from  England 
to  place  their  unrivalled  skill  at  the  disposal  of  the  army  were 
also  there  in  numbers,  all  of  them  such  as  had  risen  or  were 
rising  into  the  higher  ranks  of  the  profession  at  home.  Many 
ladies,  beautiful  and  accomplished  women  who  at  the  first 
glance  appeared  to  be  butterflies  come  to  flutter  in  the  eyes 
of  the  military,  were  soon  found  out  to  be  intent  only  in  doing 
everything  that  was  possible  to  aid  the  cause  by  voluntary 
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work,  influence,  and  money.  I  think  it  was  there  that  I  first 
fully  appreciated  the  immense  power  which  voluntary  aid  is 
capable  of  rendering  to  a  nation  in  war  time,  and  it  was  bitter 
to  see  how  it  was  wasted  by  having  to  dash  in  vain  against 
the  barriers  of  officialdom. 

Departmental  heads  of  army  services,  billeted  in  the  Mount 
Nelson  Hotel,  took  their  meals  there,  and  I  learned  to  know 
some  of  them,  who  were  polite  and  even  kind  to  me,  and  the 
dining-room  and  the  lounge  later  in  the  evening  were  brilliant 
with  people  whose  names  and  functions  one  was  familiar  with. 
Prominent  South  African  jurists  and  statesmen  and  war 
correspondents  elbowed  among  the  crowd,  and  the  Hotel, 
which  was  in  a  bad  financial  position  previous  to  the  war,  was 
reaping  a  rich  harvest  of  British  money.     There  I  met  the 

Times  correspondent,  Mr.  A ,  who  later  suggested  that  I 

should  write  the  medical  part  of  the  History  of  the  War  which 
he  was  compiling  for  his  newspaper,  a  task  I  had  to  decline 
as  I  felt  that  the  time  was  not  appropriate  for  the  publication 
of  the  views  which  I  held. 

Of  all  the  well-known  personalities  whom  I  met,  there  were 
only  one  or  two  in  whom  time  and  circumstances  permitted 
me  to  take  a  real  interest,  and  whose  characters  arrested  my 

particular  attention.     Among  them  was  Sir  J F ,  the 

representative  of  the  British  Red  Cross,  who  gave  me  a  good 
deal  of  information  as  to  what  was  being  done  by  his  associa- 
tion ;  no  doubt  that  was  its  best,  but  it  was  easy  to  see  that, 
in  many  respects,  its  best  might  have  been  bettered  had  its 
organisation  been  laid  down  on  wider  lines,  better  prepared 
beforehand,  more  energetically  worked,  and  cordially  sup- 
ported from  within  the  army.  I  must  not  omit  the  mention 
of  my  old  friend  Dr.  David  Gill,  who  was  active  and  interested 
in  questions  of  voluntary  aid  to  our  forces,  was  ever  over- 
flowing with  kindness  to  all,  and  in  whose  beautiful  observatory, 
practically  his  own  creation,  furnished  with  instruments  and 
apparatus  at  that  time  unmatched  in  the  whole  world,  he 
carried  out  astronomical  investigations  which  gained  him  a 
world-wide  reputation  and  earned  him  the  well-merited 
honour  of  Knight  Commander  of  the  Bath,  as  well  as  many 
other  distinctions.  But  the  most  impressive  personality  with 
whom  I  was  brought  into  contact,  m_ore  so  than  even  General 
Roberts,  was  Sir  Alfred  Milner.  The  Queen  had  allowed  him 
to  be  written  to  about  me,  and  after  I  had  called  at  Govern- 
ment House  he  invited  me  to  lunch  with  him.  He  inquired 
into  the  work  which  I  had  in  prospect,  and  was  interested  in 
what  I  had  seen  and  learned  regarding  the  positions  at  the 
front,  and  the  state  of  health  of  the  troops  there.     After 
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luncheon  we  had  a  long  talk  d  deux  on  the  various  subjects 
which  were  on  every  one's  lips  at  the  time,  until  Kitchener 
was  announced,  when  I  took  my  departure  (I  had  the  mis- 
fortune never  personally  to  meet  Lord  Kitchener),  and  I  left 
with  the  impression  that  Sir  Alfred  Milner  was  one  of  the  few 
really  great  men,  in  every  sense,  whom  I  had  met,  and  was 
certainly  the  greatest  man  in  South  Africa. 

By  the  end  of  January  I  had  seen  about  everj^thing  likely 
to  be  of  value  to  me  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cape  Town,  and 
had  become  heartily  sick  of  living  in  luxury  in  the  Mount 
Nelson  Hotel.  The  time  of  waiting  indicated  to  me  by  Lord 
Roberts  having  expired,  I  went  to  his  office  on  the  2nd  of 
February,  saw  his  secretary,  and  left  with  him  an  application 
to  be  attached  to  some  part  of  the  forces  where  I  could  study 
the  methods  of  bringing  aid  to  the  wounded  under  the  modern 
conditions  of  warfare.  I  worded  my  application  thus  because 
I  saw  that  there  were  surgeons  enough  at  the  bases  and  along 
the  lines  of  communication,  and  that  the  consultants  were 
being  sent  to  such  places.  The  secretary  promised  me  a  reply 
to  my  application.  I  could  not  help  being  somewhat  anxious 
as  to  the  result,  and  wondering  if  by  any  chance  I  should  meet 
with  a  refusal.  I  felt  that  the  influence  of  the  army  medical 
department  would  probably  be  unfavourable  ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  I  had  hitherto  got  everything  I  wanted,  while 
many  greater  men  had  been  refused,  without  respect  of  persons, 
anything  like  the  facilities  which  had  been  conceded  to  me. 
However,  I  had  been  chafing,  though  endeavouring  not  to  do 
so,  at  having  to  remain  in  Cape  Town,  and  it  was  becoming 
hard  to  bear  the  delay.  But  I  did  not  have  to  wait  very  long, 
for  on  the  morning  of  the  6th  February,  on  calling  at  the  office, 

I  saw  Colonel  C ,  the  military  secretary,  learned  from  him 

that  I  was  to  go  the  next  night  to  Modder  River,  and  obtained 
the  necessary  passes.  This  was  precisely  the  arrangement  I 
preferred  above  all  others,  for  I  surmised  that  Lord  Roberts 
would  strike  from  that  quarter,  and  that  his  first  blow  was 

just  about  to  fall.     When  I  called  on  General  W at  the 

medical  headquarters  next  morning,  to  go  through  the 
formality  of  asking  his  sanction  to  my  joining  Methuen's 
column  at  Modder  River,  and  requested  to  be  attached  to 
Colonel  Townsend's  command,  he  did  not  readily  consent, 
told  me  it  would  be  '  no  kid  glove  campaign,'  but  would  be 
full  of  hardships  and  fighting,  and  that  he  would  give  me 
neither  tent,  service,  nor  transport  for  my  baggage,  but  that 
I  must  provide  my  own  tent,  horse,  and  servant.  Not  one  of 
these  did  I  possess,  for  I  had  expected  to  receive  them  ;  they 
could  not  be  obtained,  if  at  all,  in  the  half-do^en  hours  before 
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the  train  left.  But  I  was  not  a  man  of  feather  beds,  and  my 
decision  to  go  without  more  than  a  small  portmanteau  of 
clothing  did  not  cost  me  an  instant's  thought.  I  deposited 
my  superfluities  with  Mackenzie  and  Co.,  Waterkant  Street, 
and  set  off  to  the  station. 


XXVI 

The  Army  Medical  Service 

It  seems  to  me  appropriate  to  introduce  here  a  few  remarks 
concerning  the  condition  in  which  I  found  the  preparations 
of  the  British  forces  in  South  Africa  for  dealing  with  the  sick 
and  wounded  of  the  war  at  this  stage  of  the  contest. 

I  should  like  to  preface  these  with  a  quotation  from  Johann 
von  Block,  the  great  Russian  writer  on  modern  warfare, 
probably  the  greatest  authority  who  has  ever  dealt  com- 
prehensively with  the  strife  of  nations.  I  quote  from  the 
German  edition,  which  was  well  known  before  the  Boer  war 
broke  out,  through  which  his  opinions  came  to  be  accepted  in 
most  civilised  countries,  though  they  did  not  appear  to  have 
dawned  upon  those  who  were  charged  with  the  administration 
of  the  royal  army  medical  department.  The  passage  runs 
as  follows  :  '  In  den  Zukunftskriegen  diirfte  es  kaum  moglich 
sein,  ohne  eine  Beteiligung  der  Gesellschaft  an  der  Hilfeleistung 
fiir  Verwundete  zu  bestehen.  Wenn  man  aber  diese  Beteili- 
gung nicht  sehr  vorzeitig  organisieren  und  sie  dann  systema- 
tisch  fortfiihren  wird,  konnen  deren  Folgen  ausserst  schrecklich 
werden.'  This  assertion  of  Block's  that  calamity  is  likely  to 
ensue  if  the  aid  of  the  civilian  population  is  not  early  organised 
and  regularly  continued  on  behalf  of  the  sick  and  wounded  in 
warfare  in  supplement  to  the  medical  organisation  within  the 
army,  was  already,  at  this  period  of  my  connection  with  the 
war,  proving  itself  to  be  well  founded,  and  the  first  mutterings 
of  the  storm  which  was  about  to  break  upon  our  War  Office 
for  neglecting  the  warning  were  already  audible  in  Cape  Town 
and  in  our  armies  in  the  field.  The  best  people  in  Cape  Town 
were  almost  in  revolt  at  the  conditions  which  were  showing 
themselves,  and  many  others,  who  were  not  Colonials,  both 
at  home  and  at  the  Cape,  were  expressing  themselves  very 
strongly  concerning  them.  I  support  this  statement  by  a 
series  of  extracts  from  the  public  press.     Although 

'  For  years  past  the  army  medical  department  has  been  notori- 
ously undermanned  and  has  been  wilfully  and  lamentably  starved 
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by  the  War  Office,  and,  it  must  be  assumed,  with  the  authority  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  it  has  never  even  been  pretended 
that  the  army  medical  department  was  organised  for  the  purposes 
of  war.  It  was  maintained  on  the  very  lowest  peace  footing,  and 
no  proper  measures  were  taken  for  its  expansion.' 

{Pall  Mall  Gazette,  3rd  July  1900.) 

Yet  when 

'  Sir  Walter  Foster  wrote  to  Mr.  Wyndham,  proposing  the 
appointment  of  a  small  sanitary  commission  to  proceed  to  South 
Africa,  and  offering  his  own  services  (the  work  of  such  a  commis- 
sion would  have  been,  among  other  things,  to  guard  against  the 
contamination  of  water  supphes,  or,  when  that  was  not  possible, 
to  warn  the  camps  against  the  use  of  supphes  which  were  contami- 
nated). Lord  Lansdowne  decUned  his  oEev  on  the  ground  that  the 
need  of  special  assistance  was  not  the  same  in  sanitary  matters  as 
in  surgical  operations.  Yet  it  is  possible  that  scientific  sanitation 
directed  by  experts  might  have  saved  hundreds  of  Hves,  and  pre- 
vented thousands  of  cases  of  sickness.' 

{Westminster  Gazette,  29th  June  1900.)  • 

This  was  a  straw  which  showed  the  direction  of  the  wind. 
But  at  the  Cape  matters  had  moved  quickly  on,  and  people 
there  showed  resentment  of  what  was  occurring.     Thus  : 

'  There  had  been  a  tremendous  amount  of  criticism.  .  .  .  There 
was  a  general  feeling  that  things  were  not  right  in  the  hospitals 
or  convalescent  wards  ;  he  had  heard  that  the  convalescent  homes 
were  really  not  properly  attended  to  in  the  matter  of  food.' 

(Rev.  J.  J.  M'Clure,  Daily  News,  25th  July  1900.) 

Again : 

'  A  civilian  who  spent  hundreds  upon  hundreds  of  pounds  in 
buying  common  necessaries  for  the  field  hospitals  told  me  that  he 
was  informed  the  army  medical  men  could  not  purchase  a  ther- 
mometer except  at  the  risk  of  personal  pecuniaiy  loss.  It  wanted 
three  months,  he  said,  for  a  field  hospital  to  observe  the  formula 
for  getting  supplies  which  he  used  to  buy  at  an  hour's  notice.' 

(Julian  Ralph,  Daily  Mail,  29th  June  1900.) 

And  once  more : 

'  At  a  meeting  of  the  Good  Hope  Society  for  the  Aid  of  the  Sick 
and  Wounded,  the  Archbishop  of  Cape  Town  remarked  that  it 
fairly  made  his  blood  boil  to  think  that  there  was  such  disgraceful 
neglect,  particularly  at  Rosebank  Hospital.  .  .  .  There  has  been  a 
growing  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  both  public  and 
patients  with  the  way  in  which  the  military  hospitals  and  con- 
valescent wards  are  being  managed.  Grave  complaints  are  made, 
anonymously  for  the  most  part,  in  the  press,  but  the  greatest 
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difficulty  is  experienced  in  obtaining  definite  details,  with  proofs, 
owing  to  the  unwillingness  of  the  men  concerned  to  make  charges 
openly.'  {Pall  Mall  Gazette,  26th  June  1900.) 

It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  the  Archbishop  subsequently 
modified  his  statements. 

It  is  possible  that  these  few  quotations  and  their  dates  may 
lead  to  a  little  confusion,  but  I  have  thought  it  best  to  give 
the  published  words,  as  they  represented  the  exact  feelings 
which  prevailed,  and  the  remarks  which  were  being  passed 
from  mouth  to  mouth  nearly  everywhere  during  the  month  of 
January,  when  I  was  in  Cape  Town.  I  myself  was  often  the 
recipient  of  complaints  as  to  the  condition  of  some,  particu- 
larly of  one,  of  the  hospitals,  of  the  indifference  with  which 
the  efforts  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  to  be  serviceable  in  atten- 
tions to  the  sick  and  wounded  were  met,  that  ladies  wishing 
to  give  voluntary  help  were  refused  admission  to  the  wards, 
and  even  that  offers  of  beds  for  sick  men  lying  on  the  ground 
were  refused. 

In  truth,  it  seemed  to  me  that  there  was  abundant  evidence 
that  the  heads  of  the  army  medical  department  in  Africa 
were  out  of  sympathy  with  progressive  ideas.  The  principal 
medical  officer  in  especial  was  the  usual  product  of  the  depart- 
ment in  those  days.  A  man  of  ability  and  a  good  administra- 
tor, he  believed,  and  expected  others  to  accept,  that  the  army 
medical  service  was  perfect ;  he  had  no  proper  appreciation 
of  the  value  of  the  civilian  consultants  who  were  sent  out  by 
the  authorities  at  home,  told  them  that  there  was  nothing  for 
them  to  do,  and  that  there  were  only  a  few  minor  cases  of 
ailments  in  the  hospitals  (one  of  his  staff  told  me  personally 
the  same  story),  and  presumed  to  direct  eminent  metropolitan 
surgeons  exactly  how  they  were  to  deal  with  penetrating 
abdominal  wounds,  and  even  the  fashion  in  which  they  must 
dress  the  wounded  men.  He  probably  had  good  grounds  for 
refusing  the  offer  of  a  hospital  from  Sir  James  Sievewright, 
whose  motives  in  other  things  were  not  entirely  beyond  the 
suspicion  of  being  ambiguous  ;  but  in  the  case  of  a  similar 
offer  from  Mr.  Logan  of  Matjesfontein,  the  refusal  created  a 
bad  impression  in  the  country.  He  showed  a  spirit  of  dislike 
towards  the  Red  Cross,  and  on  one  occasion  questioned  me  in 
sharp  accents  concerning  a  request  which  I  had  forwarded 
from  a  very  able  army  surgeon  to  the  Red  Cross  for  some 
special  apparatus  which  was  urgently  needed,  and  which  the 
army  did  not  provide.  Under  his  persistent  adherence  to 
obsolete  or  inappropriate  methods  of  circumlocution,  too,  the 
hospitals  suffered  from  want  of  necessari6!s  which  were  easil}^ 
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obtainable,  such  as  those  alluded  to  by  an  officer  of  the  Army 
Service  Corps,  who,  writing  from  Woodstock  Hospital  (No.  5 
Base  Hospital)  in  Cape  Town,  to  the  newspapers,  said  : 

'  My  official  position  is  sufficient  authority  for  the  truth  of  the 
statement  that  the  deficiency  of  milk  and  medical  comforts  is  quite 
inexcusable.  The  supply  officers  place  no  limit  on  either.  The 
army  doctors  can  have  them  without  limit;  but  they  refuse,  for 
reasons  best  known  to  themselves,  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
opportunities  offered.  The  cooking  is  execrable.  Food,  as 
cooked  here,  is  barely  eatable  by  a  sound  man.  The  only  excuse 
the  army  medical  authorities  can  offer  is  that  it  is  war  time. 
War  time  is  not  responsible  for  the  site  of  the  hospital,  nor  for  any 
of  the  scandals  I  have  detailed.' 

The  spirit  that  pervaded  the  P.M.O.'s  administration  was 
shown  in  an  order  issued,  I  think,  in  February,  that  all  applica- 
tions to  the  Red  Cross  should  be  submitted  to  the  army 
principal  medical  officer  for  his  approval  before  being  sent. 
The  comments  of  those  who  knew  what  other  nations  were 
doing  in  adapting  their  army  medical  services  to  the  times, 
were  not  such  as  a  Briton  could  be  proud  of ;  one  could  not 
but  be  ashamed  of  the  contrast  between  what  was  everywhere 
witnessed  in  the  Cape  and  the  standard  accepted  in  the  United 
States,  that  the  wounded  soldier  is  entitled  to  expect  the  same 
treatment  and  privileges  as  he  would  have  received  if  he  had 
sustained  a  similar  injury  in  civil  life. 

As  regards  the  British  Red  Cross  Society,  its  attitude,  as 
reported  by  prominent  and  patriotic  citizens  of  Cape  Town, 
was  not  altogether  a  satisfactory  one.  Some  of  their  officials 
seemed  to  suffer  from  the  arrogant  idea,  which  elsewhere  and 
often  has  been  one  of  the  weaknesses  of  that  organisation, 
that  no  voluntary  assistance  to  the  sick  and  wounded  can  be 
rendered  otherwise  than  through  the  Red  Cross  Society,  and 
this  had  caused  it  to  be  regarded  with  some  dislike  and  in- 
difference. Their  chief  officer  had,  by  some  representations 
of  this  sort,  manoeuvred  the  Good  Hope  Society,  whose  good 
intentions  I  have  already  described,  into  making  him  its  agent, 
intimating  that  in  no  other  way  could  they  render  effectual 
service.  My  own  subsequent  experience  of  the  Red  Cross 
Society  in  Africa  was  by  no  means  a  favourable  one.  One 
instance  I  may  cite,  though  it  belonged  to  a  later  stage  of  the 
war.  A  certain  field  hospital  which  was  badly  provided  had 
only  a  few  boxes  for  seats  ;  some  of  its  medical  officers,  though 
almost  dropping  from  fatigue  from  their  work,  had  to  take 
their  meals  standing  ;  and  among  their  patients  it  was  an 
almost  hourly  occurrence  to  see  wounded  officers  and  men,  just 
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arrived  after  hours  and  days  of  travelling  in  primitive  carts 
which  had  brought  them  in  from  Paardeberg  and  elsewhere, 
limping  out  of  these  conveyances,  or  hopping  painfully  out 
of  their  tents,  trying  to  sneak  off  with  a  something  to  sit  upon, 
the  many  unaccommodated  watching  the  fortunate  few  who 
were  in  possession  in  order  to  annex  it  when  one  of  them  left 
it  unguarded  for  an  instant.  I  wrote  an  application  to  the 
Red  Cross  officials  in  Cape  Town  for  the  gift  or  loan  or  purchase 
of  half  a  dozen  or  twelve  folding  chairs,  but  no  attention  was 
paid  to  my  request.  In  fact,  up  country,  where  the  ministra- 
tions of  the  Red  Cross  were  most  needed,  I  can  remember  only 
one  instance  where  a  Red  Cross  representative  was  seen  on 
the  veld,  and  then  he  had  nothing  which  was  of  any  use  to 
offer.  The  society  ought  to  have  had  its  own  transport  from 
the  very  beginning,  and  have  sent  up  to  the  front,  or  as  near  to 
it  as  possible,  suitable  officers  provided  with  well-selected 
stores  for  the  medical  units.  Instead  of  this,  which  would 
have  been  invaluable,  they  spent  the  funds  on  some  hospital 
trains  and  such  like  imposing  contributions,  which  benefited 
only  a  very  few.  Had  they  sent  out  a  few  capable  cooks  for 
the  medical  units,  they  would  have  done  incalculable  good  at 
a  vanishing  fraction  of  the  expense. 

Since  I  am  dealing  with  the  subject  of  the  provision  for  the 
sick  and  wounded  in  this  campaign,  it  is  well  that  I  should 
remind  my  readers  of  the  punishment  which  Nemesis  presently 
sent  down  on  the  army  medical  department,  which  however 
unfortunately  fell  on  the  shoulders  of  the  able  and  faithful 
subordinates  instead  of  on  those  who  chiefly  deserved  it.  In 
doing  so  I  am  forced  to  anticipate  a  little,  for  the  occurrences 
to  which  I  am  about  to  refer  happened  some  months  later, 
when  I  was  lying  unconscious  at  Bloemfontein. 

In  the  month  of  June,  Mr.  Burdett-Coutts  wrote  to  the 
newspapers  at  home  an  account  of  what  he  had  witnessed  in 
some  of  the  hospitals.     I  quote  a  portion  of  his  remarks  : 

'  After  the  occupation  of  Bloemfontein  hundreds  of  men,  to  my 
knowledge,  were  lying  in  the  worst  stages  of  typhoid,  with  only  a 
blanket  and  a  thin  waterproof  sheet  (not  even  the  latter  for  many 
of  them)  between  their  aching  bodies  and  the  hard  ground,  with 
no  milk  and  hardly  any  medicines,  without  beds,  stretchers,  or 
mattresses,  without  pillows,  without  linen  of  any  kind,  without  a 
single  nurse  among  them,  with  only  a  few  private  soldiers  to  act  as 
orderlies,  rough  and  utterly  vm trained  to  nursing,  and  with  only 
three  doctors  to  attend  on  350  patients.  .  .  .  About  the  same  time 
a  convoy  of  wounded  men  were  being  subjected  to  nameless  torture 
for  want  of  any  ambulance  transport  or  the  simplest  comforts, 
huddled  together  in  rough,  springless  ox-wagons,  jolted  over  spruit 

II 
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and  drift  for  forty  miles  ;  the  road  being  strategically  safe  and 
their  destination  being  this  same  Bloemfontein,  provided  with 
most  things  except  humane  appliances  for  the  wounded.  Bloem- 
fontein, it  may  be  added,  was  only  one  mile  distant.  Many  of  the 
patients  in  the  field  hospital  at  the  same  place  were  seen  lying  in 
three  inches  of  mud  !  ' 

Two  weeks  later  another  visit  disclosed  the  following  state 
of  things  : 

'  With  no  further  equipment  than  two  marquees  and  a  few  bell 
tents,  no  addition  of  staff  or  anything  else,  there  were  316  patients, 
of  whom  half  were  typhoids.  Their  condition  was  almost  inde- 
scribable. In  many  of  these  there  were  ten  typhoid  cases  lying 
closely  packed  together,  the  dying  against  the  convalescent,  the 
man  in  his  "  crisis  "  pressed  against  the  man  hastening  to  it.  There 
was  not  room  to  step  between  them.  The  heat  of  these  tents  in 
the  midday  sun  was  oveipowering,  their  odours  sickening.  Men 
lay  with  their  faces  covered  with  flies  in  black  clusters,  too  weak 
to  raise  a  hand  to  brush  them  off,  trying  in  vain  to  dislodge  them 
by  painful  twitching  of  their  features.  At  night  there  were  not 
enough  to  prevent  those  in  the  delirious  stage  from  getting  up  and 
wandering  about  the  camp  half-naked  in  the  bitter  cold.  In  one 
tent,  where  some  slept  and  others  lay  with  eyes  open  and  staring,  a 
case  of  *'  perforation  "  was  groaning  out  his  life  huddled  against  his 
neighbour  on  the  ground.'  {Daily  Mail,  28th  June  1900.) 

Again : 

'  There  were  2500  enteric  patients  when  I  left  Bloemfontein, 
and  they  were  in  large  proportion  left  to  lie  on  the  ground  and  be 
nursed  by  ignorant  and  slovenly  "  Tommy  "  attendants.  They  lay 
in  water,  they  were  rained  on,  and  the  sanitary  arrangements  were 
such  that,  at  least  in  some  hospitals,  they  had  to  leave  their  blanket 
at  the  risk  of  death.'  {Westminster  Gazette,  29th  June  1900.) 

Burdett-Coutts's  statements  were  amply  confirmed  by 
others,  but  I  cite  only  two  in  corroboration.  Julian  Ralph 
wrote : 

*  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  I  considered  the  treatment 
of  the  sick  and  wounded — especially  after  the  main  advance  from 
Modder  River — primitive,  cruel,  and  almost  barbaric,  as  well  as 
needless  and  inexcusable.  And  Surgeon-Captain  Brownlee,  who 
was  with  the  Highland  Brigade  during  the  march  on  Bloemfontein, 
in  command  of  the  bearer  company,  is  quoted  as  stating  in  plain 
terms  that  he  had  not  enough  men  or  ambulances  to  cope  with  the 
heavy  work  to  be  done.  At  one  time,  it  is  stated,  two  ambulances, 
with  accommodation  for  four  patients  lying  and  six  sitting,  were  all 
he  had  to  wait  on  the  sick  and  wounded  of  a  body  of  4000  men.' 

{Westminster  Gazette,  29th  June  1900.) 
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Every  medical  officer  who  was  in  the  Orange  Free  State  at 
the  time  knew  that  Burdett-Coutts's  statements  were  nothing 
more  than  the  bare  unvarnished  truth,  and  the  scenes  there 
were  such  as  have  never  left  the  memories  of  those  who  wit- 
nessed them.  At  home  his  reports  created  a  great  sensation, 
and  along  with  much  support  he  received  a  deal  of  obloquy  ; 
but  his  statements  were  never  denied  or  disproved  ;  they  were 
notoriously  too  true.  Hence  the  War  Office  had  to  be  white- 
washed. Eminent  authorities  replied  to  him  that  '  War  is 
War,'  and  seemed  to  think  that  that  solved  the  question. 
Others  missed  the  point  of  the  matter  by  defending  the  medical 
officers,  whom  Burdett-Coutts  had  never  attacked.  Some 
extenuated  the  conditions  which  they  could  not  otherwise 
defend  by  writing  :  '  These  things  occurred  in  field  hospitals, 
which  don't  carry  beds,'  as  if  it  had  been  divinely  ordained 
that  one  of  the  Ten  Commandments  of  a  field  hospital 
should  be  '  Thou  shalt  carry  no  beds,'  and  were  at  once 
countered  by  Julian  Ralph  : 

'  There  is  no  more  reason  why  even  "  flying  hospitals  "  cannot 
carry  the  new  fold-up  American  beds  than  there  was  reason  why 
we  correspondents  should  do  without  them  ;  yet  we  all  carried 
these  or  inferior  beds,  which  were  light,  small,  and  portable. 
Five  to  seven  hundred  American  camp  beds  could  be  carried  in 
one  ox-wagon.'  {Daily  Mail,  29th  June  1900.) 

Public  opinion  was  roused  and  something  had  to  be  done. 
Mr.  Balfour  defended  the  War  Office  in  Parliament.  A  South 
African  Hospitals  Inquiry  Commission  was  appointed,  at 
which  experts  talked  vaguely  about  the  necessity  of  having 
elasticity  in  the  army  medical  arrangements  and  large  reserves 
at  the  base.  Some  newspapers  opined  that '  The  Commander- 
in-Chief's  first  thought  was  for  his  men  who  were  to  engage  the 
enemy,  not  for  those  who  had  fallen  by  the  way,'  as  if  a  great 
and  wealthy  nation  like  Britain  had  any  justification  in  pre- 
paring for  war  without  as  much  consideration  for  the  sick  and 
wounded  as  for  the  fighting  forces.  The  director-general  of 
the  army  medical  department  was  reported  to  have  said  : 

'  All  I  can  tell  you  is  that,  whatever  has  happened,  the  depart- 
ment has  done  the  right  thing.' 

{Westminster  Gazette,  2nd  June  1900.) 

And  the  following  burlesque  was  solemnly  enacted.     I  quote 
from  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  of  the  29th  of  June  1900 : 

'  A  FURTHER  £5  REQUIRED. — Included  in  the  parliamentary 
papers  to-day  is  a  copy  of  the  Army  Supplement  Estimate,  dated 
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yesterday,  for  the  nominal  sum  of  £5  for  the  army  medical  estab- 
lishment, which  the  Government  have  submitted  as  a  vehicle  for 
to-day's  discussion  on  the  charges  of  hospital  mismanagement  and 
insufficiency  in  South  Africa.  The  document  sets  forth  that  it  is 
an  "  Estimate  of  the  further  amount  that  will  be  required  during 
the  year  ending  March  31,  1901,  to  meet  expenditure  in  excess  of 
that  provided  for  in  the  original  army  estimates  for  the  year  for 
medical  establishment  and  for  medicines."  The  original  estimate 
for  medical  establishment,  pay,  and  so  on,  was  for  £555,000.  The 
"  revised  estimate"  is  for  £555,005  :  additional  sum  required,  £5.' 

And  it  ended  in  that !  Who  can  marvel  at  my  holding 
more  strongly  than  ever  the  conviction  that,  whether  it  comes 
to  pass  soon  or  late,  the  army  medical  service  will  never  take 
its  rightful  place  in  the  nation's  defence  until  it  is  made  in- 
dependent of  the  War  Office,  and  has  its  own  heads  directly 
responsible  to  Parliament  ?  In  whatever  shape,  or  however 
late,  it  must  come  to  that. 


XXVII 

Lord  Methuen's  Column 

Having  given  an  account  of  what  was  going  on  in  Cape  Town, 
I  next  propose  to  tell  of  my  experiences  while  attached  to 
Lord  Methuen's  column,  the  fortunes  of  which  I  had  decided 
to  follow. 

Leaving  the  capital  on  Wednesday  evening,  the  7th  of 
February,  my  only  luggage  being  a  large  bundle  of  the  latest 
newspapers  for  distribution  among  the  troops  along  the  line 
and  a  small  bag  containing  a  few  books  and  some  changes 
of  clothing,  I  followed  the  same  route  to  Modder  River  as 
on  the  previous  occasion,  my  companions  being  Dr.  and  Mrs. 

G ,  who  were  going  to  do  duty  at  De  Aar,  and  an  old 

colonial.  Captain  Sissison,  a  man  of  sixty-seven  years  of  age, 
who  had  seen  war  in  battles  with  the  natives  and  was  now 
drawing  his  veteran  sword  once  more  in  the  service  of  the 
homeland,  which  he  had  left  half  a  century  before. 

There  was  intense  activity  all  along  the  line.  There  were 
no  more  comfortable  breakfasts  and  dinners  at  the  stations, 
but  scrambles  and  thankfulness  for  anything  eatable  that 
could  be  obtained  ;  and  morning  toilets  hastily  performed  at 
draw-wells  and  tubs  at  wayside  stoppages.  Orange  River 
camp  had  increased  to  ten  times  its  former  size,  and  so  busied 
was  the  railway  there  that  we  had  to  wait  six  hours,  from  eight 
in  the  morning  until  two  in  the  afternoon,  before  they  could 
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send  us  on.  Not  only  was  the  line  blocked  with  trains,  but  the 
roads  over  the  veld  alongside  it,  for  many  miles  on  the  north 
of  Orange  River,  were  a  spectacle  worth  beholding  owing  to 
the  enormous  numbers  of  wagons  with  mule  and  oxen  teams 
rolling  northwards  like  a  great  river,  some  moving  on,  others 
outspanned  during  the  heat  of  the  day,  their  ox-chains 
spread  out  straight  before  them  on  the  ground,  and  the  oxen 
spilling  themselves  like  out -poured  water  in  great  droves  over 
the  country.  These  masses  of  transport  possessed  a  sort  of 
order,  with  division  behind  division  and  intervals  between, 
squadrons  of  wagons  guarded  by  troops  of  cavalry  transporting 
ammunition  and  stores  to  relieve  the  pressure  on  the  railway 
which  otherwise  would  have  been  far  too  great  for  it.  Still 
farther  north,  towards  Belmont  and  Enslin,  bodies  of  soldiers, 
a  thousand  or  two  in  each,  with  their  bands  and  baggage 
carts,  were  marching  along  parallel  to  the  railway  among 
clouds  of  dust,  all  of  them  parts  of  an  army  being  assembled 
for  some  great  purpose  near  Modder  River. 

No  one  knew  what  the  intentions  were,  or  what  were  Lord 
Roberts's  movements — these  were  well-concealed  secrets — but 
we  afterwards  learned  that  he  and  Kitchener  had  gone  north 
the  day  before  us,  and  were  making  like  ourselves  for  Modder 
River.  It  was  midnight  before  we  reached  it,  though  we  came 
within  sight  of  it  at  nine  ;  and  as  it  was  too  late  to  disturb 
any  one  I  got  leave  to  sleep  in  the  railway  carriage.  In  the 
morning  I  rose  and  dressed  at  a  very  early  hour  and  went  in 
search  of  Colonel  Townsend,  whom  I  found  at  his  former 
quarters.  Though  these  were  unchanged,  yet  Modder  River 
had  altered  greatly  during  my  absence.  Instead  of  about 
12,000  troops,  there  were  now  some  60,000,  and  instead  of  a 
few  camps  scattered  about,  with  only  two,  and  these  small 
ones,  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  river,  the  whole  plain  on 
the  south  was  a  huge  city  of  canvas  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach,  while  far  away  on  the  surrounding  eminences  glittered 
the  lamps  of  the  outposts  flashing  their  messages  to  the  centre, 
and  on  the  eastern  horizon  glowed  the  bush  fires  lit  by  the 
Boers  to  clear  off  the  scrub  which  would  have  impeded  theu' 
markmanship  against  their  opponents.  Day  was  breaking 
and  these  lights  disappearing,  and  the  bustle  of  the  day  was 
awakening  in  the  great  army.  I  received  a  welcome  and  a  cup 
of  coffee  from  Townsend,  who  then  walked  over  with  me  to  the 
First  Divisional  Field  Hospital  of  Lord  Methuen's  column,  to 
which  he  had  decided  to  attach  me,  and  it  was  delightful  to 
find  it  was  under  the  command  of  an  old  acquaintance  and 

former  pupil,  Major  C ,  some  of  whose  subalterns  I  had 

already  met  when  they  were  serving  at  De  Aar.     After  break- 
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fasting  with  my  friend  P of  the  Naval  Brigade,  I  made  my 

adieus  to  Colonel  Townsend  and  proceeded  to  what  was  now 
to  be  my  permanent  abode,  whither  my  small  baggage  had 
preceded  me.  The  principal  medical  officer  at  Cape  Town, 
in  dissuading  me  from  going  to  the  front,  had  told  nie  that  I 

should  receive  nothing  but  food,  but  Major  C got  me  a  tent, 

though  it  was  one  out  of  which  a  typhoid  fever  patient  had  Just 
been  carried  ;  a  mess-sergeant  undertook  to  fetch  me  a  bucket 
of  water  every  morning,  and  therewith  was  provided  all  the 
service  I  required.  '  Shanks's  Mare,'  as  we  say  in  Scotland, 
would  furnish  a  means  of  locomotion  equal  at  least  to  that  of 
any  foot  soldier,  and  surely  I  could  get  my  light  kit-bag  stuck 
away  on  some  baggage  van,  and  there  was  my  transport 
provided  ;  or  at  the  worst  I  could  hire  or  buy  at  some  farm 
on  the  way  a  horse,  mule,  or  cart.  Accordingly,  with  a  thank- 
ful spirit  I  hung  up  my  things  in  the  tent,  laid  a  mackintosh 
on  a  stretcher  for  a  bed,  and  was  better  off  than  many  a  man 
on  the  same  plain. 

The  First  Divisional  Field  Hospital,  about  a  mile  from  Lord 
Methuen's  headquarters  and  lying  to  the  west  of  the  Highland 
Brigade,  was  the  important  hospital  which  gathered  in  most 
of  the  cases  of  illness,  and  had  attached  to  it  two  enteric  fever 
hospitals  in  buildings  and  a  number  of  marquees  filled  with 
sufferers  from  the  same  disease.  Since  my  former  visit  the 
fever  had  enormously  increased,  and  was  becoming  a  scourge 
in  the  camps.  In  place  of  twenty  a  month  previously,  there 
were  over  a  hundred  cases,  besides  many  who  had  been  sent 
down  the  line  to  De  Aar  or  Cape  Town  ;  they  were  daily 
increasing  in  number,  and  the  virulence  of  the  disease  was 
augmenting,  the  proportion  of  deaths  becoming  very  high. 

After  C had  disposed  in  the  morning  of  the  usual  crowd 

of  walking  patients  who  came  to  consult  him  in  the  pharmacy 
tent,  I  accompanied  him  round  the  two  fever  hospitals,  a 
third  under  two  junior  officers,  and  a  fourth  under  Dr.  Greig, 
a  London  physician  aged  sixty-two,  who  had  come  out  and 
volunteered  to  serve  the  country  by  devoted  work  among  the 
fever-stricken.  It  was  a  noble  action,  and  one  for  which  he 
shortly  afterwards  paid  with  his  life.     Three  nursing  sisters 

were  now  attending  the  sick,  one  of  whom.  Sister  G ,  had 

given  up  a  nursing  home  of  her  own  in  order  to  give  her  skill 
to  the  army.  It  was  doubtless  owing  to  these  women  that 
the  fever  hospitals  were  now  cleaner,  and  bright  with  pictures 
and  bits  of  colour,  charts  were  being  more  satisfactorily  taken, 
and  things  generally  better  done,  but  there  was  still  a  great 
want  of  better  accommodation,  and  of  more  women  nurses  to 
give  attention  to  the  patient's  food,  medicines,  and  cleanliness. 
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Things  were  really  being  done  as  well  as  possible,  but  the  task 
lay  beyond  the  powers  of  the  workers.  Mosquito  curtains 
were  now  supplied  for  the  flies,  but,  whether  or  not  the  fault 
was  due  to  their  management,  they  were  not  used,  but  squares 
of  muslin  were  laid  instead  over  the  faces  of  the  patients. 
Instructions  were  written  up  in  the  wards  and  tents,  where 
all  might  read  them,  but  it  can  easily  be  imagined  how  little 
they  could  be  carried  into  effect  where  there  were,  among  the 
hundred  or  more  grave  cases,  but  these  three  ladies  and  a  set 
of  orderlies  who  were  for  the  most  part  unfitted  to  be  in  charge 
of  the  management  of  men  so  seriously  ill.  The  patients  had 
to  assist  their  own  purposes,  infectious  matters  were  not 
properly  disinfected  or  properly  disposed  of,  all  from  want  of 
a  suitable  number  of  competent  sick-ward  attendants.  The 
soldiers  who  volunteer  to  enlist  in  the  Royal  Army  Medical 
Corps  do  so  under  the  imagination  that  their  functions  will  be 
to  take  part  in  battles,  carry  wounded  under  fire,  and  so  forth, 
and  when  they  have  to  do  dangerous  and  repulsive  duties  in 
pest-houses,  become  for  the  most  part  disillusioned  and  in- 
efficient. The  quiet  heroism  required  for  the  latter  work  is 
beyond  most  men.  The  hospitals  were  a  sad,  sad  sight. 
And  the  flies  !  They  were  swarming  on  the  faces  of  the  in- 
sensible men,  swarming  even  inside  their  mouths,  and  then 
conveying  the  poison  elsewhere,  and  poison,  traps,  and  papers 
were  next  to  useless  in  dealing  with  them.  Many  men  were 
dying,  and  in  the  evening  the  bagpipes  were  wailing  the 
'  Flowers  of  the  Forest '  as  small  sorrowful  groups  of  kilted 
men  went  slowly  and  solemnly  across  the  veld  to  the  cemetery, 
carrying  the  uncoffined  bodies  of  some  poor  Highlander 
comrades  (for  whom,  alas  !  it  was  '  Lochaber  no  more  ')  who 
had  given  their  lives  for  England  and  died  far  from  home  amid 
rough,  though  kindly  strangers.  One's  heart  grew  full  to 
think  how  many  of  these  men  might  have  been  saved,  but  for 
the  fact  that  our  rich  country  was  ready  to  spend  its  money 
on  everything  save  in  organising  in  peace  time  the  proper 
care  of  the  sick  and  wounded  in  war. 

Surely  Horace  had  not  seen  all  the  sides  of  warfare  when  he 
wrote  of  the  soldier's  life :  '  Momento  cita  mors  venit,  aut 
victoria  Iseta.'  It  was  the  reverse  of  the  military  medal  which 
one  saw  in  these  military  hospitals.  The  sights  were  such 
that,  had  our  rulers  spent  a  few  weeks  in  them,  seen  what  they 
had  to  reveal,  and  compared  them  with  our  best  civil  fever 
hospitals,  well  provided  and  well  staffed  as  they  were  at  home, 
they  would  have  carried  an  undying  remorse  with  them  to 
their  graves. 

Some  of  the  doctors  had  no  stethoscope  ;    I  myself  had  to 
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supply  one  surgeon  with  some  instruments  for  the  diagnosis 
of  acute  ear  disease  ;  and  the  operations  of  the  Red  Cross 
Society  hardly  reached  or  were  even  heard  of  up  country, 
where  the  need  of  them  was  greatest. 

On  that  same  morning  I  witnessed  another  and  more  re- 
freshing sight.     On  going  with  C ,  after  seeing  him  slaving 

at  his  thankless  duty,  into  some  other  marquees,  I  noticed 
that  every  patient's  face  was  joyful  and  every  eye  bright. 
And  why  ?  Because  they  were  all  to  be  sent  down  by  a 
hospital  train  that  very  day  to  Cape  Town.  They  were  about 
six-and -twenty  glad  men,  more  eager  to  get  out  of  the  camps 
in  the  front  than  those  in  Cape  Town  were  to  get  into  them. 
The  poor  lads  knew  and  had  experienced  what  were  the 
realities  of  war  ;  a  brief  fight  or  two  ;  brief  joys  dearly  bought 
at  the  price  of  cartloads  of  dead  comrades,  and  probably 
never  a  visible  foe  ;  the  malaise  ;  the  illness  ;  the  dread 
hospital  or  sick  tent,  crowded,  hot,  noisy  ;  food  which  they 
loathed  ;  restless  days  of  heat  and  flies  superadded  to  their 
sickness,  nights  of  fever-tossing  or  snatches  of  rest  broken  by 
the  groans,  the  sufferings,  the  smells,  the  death  noises  and  cries 
and  the  passing  away  of  two  or  three  daily  of  their  companions 
in  the  ward,  whose  last  agonies  were  hidden  from  them  by  no 
friendly  screen.  Then  the  thought  whether  they  too  must  go, 
and  the  alternation  of  fear  and  hope  the  only  breaks  in  the 
sad  monotony  of  the  long  hours.  No  wonder  thej'^  were  glad 
to  be  going  down  country  !  To  get  lifted  out  on  stretchers 
across  the  burning  plain,  to  get  into  the  crowded  carriages, 
to  be  tossed  and  jolted  for  days  down  to  just  such  another 
lazar-house,  where  the  vermin  would  fall  upon  them  all  night 
and  their  troubles  be  but  repeated  in  a  new  locality — even 
these  changes,  most  of  which  they  did  not  foresee,  were  being 
looked  forward  to  with  eager  gladness,  because  they  would 
get  nearer  home  and  farther  from  the  war  of  which  they  had 
seen  enough.  I  saw  them  shipped  on  their  train,  and  after 
hours  of  delay  forwarded  on  their  long  hot  journey,  and  hardly 
were  they  gone  than  their  places  were  taken  by  others  who 
were  being  hurried  in  from  the  camps  as  fast  as  room  could 
be  found  for  them. 


XXVIII 

Lord  Roberts's  Strategy 

I  WAS  next  able  to  watch  Lord  Roberts's  opening  moves  in 
the  great  game  which  he  was  playing,  which  ended  in  the 
victory  of  Briton  over  Boer.     He  moved  fast  and  struck  hard. 
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He  arrived  at  Modder  River  on  the  9th  of  February,  and  when 
I  rode  round  the  camp  on  the  morning  of  the  11th,  the 
tents  on  the  whole  great  area  to  the  south  of  the  river  were 
as  silent  as  death  ;  the  tents,  though  standing,  were  empty, 
and  the  armies  there  had  gone  in  the  night ;  30,000  men 
had  departed  at  two  in  the  morning  for  a  march  of  sixteen 
miles,  and  no  one  was  left  to  tell  whither  they  had  gone.  Next 
day  the  Highland  Brigade  had  also  vanished,  and  there  re- 
mained only  the  Guards,  Northumberlands,  and  some  others 
under  Methuen's  command.  But  the  tents  of  those  who  had 
gone  were  left  undisturbed,  so  that  they  seemed  as  big  as  ever, 
although  their  garrison  had  shrunk  to  a  few  thousand  men. 
This  may  have  been  designed  to  convey  to  the  enemy  the  idea 
that  the  whole  army  was  still  there  ;  yet,  however  skilfully 
concealed,  it  was  not  likely  to  have  been  unsurmised  by  the 
crafty  Boers,  and  their  turning  the  tables  upon  us,  by  attack- 
ing in  their  turn,  had  become  quite  a  probable  event.  The 
whole  arrangement  may  have  been  in  part  a  ruse  to  induce 
them  to  do  so,  as  I  conjectured  from  Lord  Methuen  having  said 
to  me,  when  I  called  on  him  on  the  morning  of  the  12th,  that 
he  hoped  they  would  venture  to  attack  him.  Orders  had 
been  issued  that,  until  further  instructions,  every  man  was  to 
sleep  in  his  boots,  ready  for  duty  at  a  moment's  notice  ; 
and  observation  by  captive  balloons  went  on  steadily  every 
day  so  as  to  ascertain  the  dispositions  and  possible  movements 
of  the  enemy. 

It  was  then  the  hottest  part  of  the  year,  the  temperature  in 
the  shade  being  110  degrees,  and  dust  storms  were  frequent. 
Through  the  heat  and  dust  refugees  kept  pouring  in  to  Modder 
River,  coming  from  the  north,  twelve  hundred  in  a  day,  with 
passes  written  in  Dutch  on  British  Government  paper,  and 
each  refugee  wearing  a  ribbon  rosette  of  the  four  Transvaal 
colours — the  '  Vierkleur  ' — to  distinguish  them  as  refugees. 
They  were  many  of  them  from  Barkly  West,  and  were  in  a 
miserable  plight ;  all  classes  were  represented,  ladies,  gentle- 
men, farmers,  and  blacks,  and  of  every  age  down  to  babies  in 
arms.  Others  had  come  from  much  longer  distances,  and 
had  been  travelling  on  foot  and  in  carts,  in  heavy  rains  and 
burning  heat,  and  were  very  dirty  and  evil-smelling,  though 
some  of  the  better  class  had  contrived.  Heaven  knows  how, 
to  keep  themselves  and  their  children  cfean  and  tidy.  Poor 
folks  !  they  felt  as  if  the  worst  of  their  troubles  were  over 
when  they  saw  the  trains  in  which  they  were  to  be  taken 
down  country. 

I  had  a  memorable  interview  with  General  Hector  Mac- 
donald,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  command  of  the  Highland 
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Brigade,  before  it  left,  and  it  was  the  last  time  I  ever  saw  him. 
He  was  wandering  about  in  the  Naval  Brigade  camp,  looking 
the  simple  Scot  and  fine  fellow  he  was,  and  had  just  returned 
from  an  expedition  to  Koodoesberg,  away  towards  the  west, 
and  had  enjoyed  what  he  considered  a  satisfactory  time  with 
the  Boers,  having  closed  the  fords  of  the  Reit  River  by  which 
they  and  the  disloyal  Dutch  were  passing,  and  given  them  a 
good  beating,  which  was  only  prevented  from  being  a  rather 
important  victory  by  the  failure  of  the  cavalry  leader,  who  was, 
I  believe,  subsequently  got  rid  of. 

The  whole  day  long  on  the  13th  of  February  cannonad- 
ing was  going  on  all  round  us,  particularly  towards  the 
south-east,  the  direction  in  which  Lord  Roberts  had  moved, 
and  from  the  tops  of  the  houses  in  Modder  people  were  watch- 
ing the  fight  going  on  in  the  distance.  Towards  evening  the 
sky  in  that  quarter  was  illuminated  by  the  glare  of  a  great 
conflagration,  and  a  magnificent  storm  of  thunder  and  light- 
ning sprang  up,  followed  by  a  tremendous  wind  and  dust 
storm,  so  dense  that  all  the  openings  of  the  tents  had  to  be 
closed,  and  the  evening  meal  taken  amid  choking  dust  by  the 
dim  light  of  lanterns,  for  no  candle  could  be  kept  alight. 
When  the  wind  had  lulled  a  little  we  crept  into  our  tents  and 
laced  ourselves  in,  but  soon  the  wind  veered  round,  and  from 
the  reverse  direction  another  dust  storm  arose,  more  violent 
than  the  first,  so  that  we  lay  with  layers  of  dust  falling  on  our 
clothing,  beds,  faces,  and  ears,  while  the  wind  roared,  and 
guns  boomed,  and  the  tents  were  being  blown  away.  Finally, 
however,  the  wind  fell,  we  rose,  shook  off  the  dust,  freed  our 
obstructed  breathing  apertures,  and  fell  asleep  hoping  that 
some  great  event  had  at  last  turned  the  tide  of  unending 
reverses  which  Britain  had  up  to  then  sustained,  and  that 
'  Bobs  '  was  fighting  a  successful  battle  and  burning  Jacobsdal. 

On  the  day  following,  the  14th  of  February,  the  fighting 
seemed  to  be  harder  than  ever,  the  cannon  continued  their 
noisy  chorus  all  around,  the  war'balloon  was  in  the  sky  direct- 
ing them,  and  this  went  on  from  daybreak  until,  between  three 

and  five  in  the  afternoon,  there  came  a  lull  of  which  C and 

I  took  advantage  to  go  up  to  the  outposts  where  the  great  naval 
guns  were  posted  in  their  deep  concealed  pits.  We  sustained 
no  harm  beyond  a  drenching  from  a  thunderstorm,  which 
cooled  the  intense  heat  a  little,  yet  not  so  much  but  that  we 
were  dry  again  by  the  time  we  had  walked  back  to  afternoon 
tea.  No  sooner  were  we  back  than  the  cannonading  burst 
out  afresh,  this  time  rather  more  to  the  north-east,  and  now 
and  again  came  the  rattle  of  small  arms.  Evening  brought 
some  enlightenment  as  to  the  result  of  all  the  fighting.     From 
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the  wounded  who  came  back  we  learned  that  the  glare  we  had 
seen  was  really  from  the  burning  of  Jacobsdal,  of  which 
Roberts  was  in  full  possession,  and  that  he  had  captured  the 
river  fords,  thus  commanding  the  main  line  of  communications 
between  the  Boer  army  at  Magersfontein  and  the  Orange  Free 
State.  The  fighting  had  been  severe,  and  during  it  one  of 
Lord  Roberts's  staff  had  been  shot  dead.  We  had  all  by  this 
time  become  so  accustomed  to  adverse  news  that  we  had  a 
certain  mistrust  of  the  good  tidings,  though  I  think  we  turned 
in,  still  in  our  boots,  the  happier  for  the  accounts  we  had  just 
received. 


XXIX 

Lord  Roberts's  Advance 

The  days  that  followed  were  eventful.  It  is  difficult  to  tell 
of  their  happenings  without  an  understanding  of  the  lie  of 
the  country. 

It  has  to  be  grasped  that  from  Modder  River  camp  there 
ran  to  Kimberley,  which  was  some  thirty  miles  due  north, 
(1)  the  railway  on  the  west ;  (2)  the  road  in  the  middle  ;  and 
(3)  the  boundary  of  the  Orange  Free  State  on  the  east,  and 
that  all  three  were  roughly  parallel  to  one  another. 

A  long  range  of  low  but  steep  kopjes,  called  the  Langeberg, 
extended  from  west  to  east  across  the  rail  and  road  five  or  six 
miles  north  of  Modder,  its  partially  detached  eastern  end, 
shaped  like  a  couching  lion,  with  a  wide  saddle-shaped  dip  at 
the  loins,  which  we  called  Magersfontein  (though  Magersfontein 
was  really  a  farm  behind  it),  filled  the  interval  between  the 
road  and  the  rail,  and  it  was  there  that  the  Boers,  having 
crossed  their  frontier,  and  occupied  and  fortified  the  range, 
defeated  Lord  Methuen.  Their  line  of  communication  with 
the  Free  State,  by  which  they  drew  their  supplies,  came  from 
Bloemfontein,  their  capital,  in  a  virtually  straight  line  west- 
wards to  Magersfontein,  across  the  great  plains  which  form 
that  part  of  the  Free  State. 

Through  these  plains  two  large  rivers  flowed  westwards,  to 
unite  at  Modder  River  camp,  the  more  northerly  being  the 
Modder  and  the  other  the  Reit.  Both  were  destitute  of 
bridges  ;  their  crossings  had  to  be  negotiated  by  fords  (drifts) ; 
and  over  these  were  the  main  lines  for  the  Boers'  supplies. 

Between  the  rivers,  twelve  miles  distant  from  Modder, 
was  the  important  town  of  Jacobsdal,  and  it,  as  well  as  the 
fords  over  the  rivers,  were  occupied  by  the  Boers  in  strong 
force. 
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The  Boers,  acting  on  the  supposition  that  the  British  could 
advance  only  along  the  railway,  had  their  chief  forces  and 
defences  extending  along  the  Langeberg  to  the  west,  most 
concentrated  at  Magersfontein  in  the  centre,  and  continuing 
thence  eastwards  in  a  line  of  trenches  across  the  level  plain 
to  the  bank  of  the  Modder  River.  Behind  them  were  the 
town  of  Kimberley  clamouring  to  be  relieved,  and  the 
valuable  diamond  mines  of  which  it  was  the  centre. 

Roberts  had  decided  that  his  blow  was  to  fall  in  an  un- 
expected direction.  He  had  got  his  troops  together  at  Modder 
and  the  stations  on  the  railway  south  of  it,  collected  an 
immense  service  of  ox-wagons  and  other  vehicles  for  transport- 
ing the  supplies  his  armies  would  require,  and  gone  eastwards 
to  capture  Jacobsdal,  secure  the  river  fords,  and  cut  off  the 
Magersfontein  army  under  General  Cronje  from  the  Orange 
Free  State.  Of  course,  none  of  us  were  in  Roberts's  counsel, 
but  so  much  could  readily  be  surmised  from  what  was  visible, 
and  it  was  not  long  before  confirmation  was  received  of  its 
general  correctness.  On  the  15th  news  arrived  that  he  had 
occupied  Jacobsdal  with  a  part  of  his  forces,  Avhile  his  cavalry 
were  pushing  northwards  from  thence  across  the  two  rivers 
towards  Kimberley,  and  on  the  same  afternoon  we  could  see 
that  something  unusual  was  stirring  among  the  Boers  at 
Magersfontein.  They  seemed  to  be  moving  one  of  their 
great  guns  from  the  lowest  part  of  the  saddle-shaped  depression 
there,  where  we  knew  it  had  been  located  and  where  our 
artillery  had  for  days  been  endeavouring  to  destroy  it  and  had 
very  nearly  succeeded,  as  we  afterwards  discovered.  Our  guns 
now  concentrated  their  fire  on  that  place,  and  our  lyddite  shells 
threw  up  huge  fountains  of  dust,  which  rose  all  over  the  spot 
and  slowly  drifted  awaj^  eastwards.  As  the  dusk  of  evening 
fell  we  could  see  the  convoys  and  guns  of  the  Boers  moving 
away  from  Magersfontein  towards  the  Free  State,  and  our 
cannon  in  the  camp  were  turned  upon  them,  without  however 
eliciting  any  reply.  The  balloons  were  sent  up,  and  much 
activity  prevailed,  and  before  night  had  come  we  heard  that 
French  had  entered  Kimberley. 

The  following  day,  Friday  the  16th,  was  occupied  in  sending 
forward  the  balloon  and  the  cavalry  to  take  possession  of 
Magersfontein  and  clear  out  all  the  Boers  who  stood  in  the 
way  of  our  advance  towards  the  Diamond  City.  They  soon 
discovered  that  the  whole  army  of  the  Boers  under  Cronje 
had  streamed  out  of  Magersfontein  in  such  haste  as  to  save 
little  but  their  artillery  and  wagons,  and  that  instead  of 
retiring  on  their  second  line  of  fortifications  at  Spytfontein, 
half-way  to  Kimberley,  they  had  made  tracks  due  eastwards 
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for  Bloemfontein,  by  bridle  paths,  since  their  only  good  road 
was  in  Roberts's  hands  ;  and  most  unfortunately  for  us,  had 
stumbled  across  a  great  convoy  of  200  ox  and  other  wagons 
conveying  the  supplies  to  our  army,  and  captured  the  whole 
after  a  successful  fight  with  the  small  body  which  guarded  it. 
I  say  most  unfortunately  for  us,  for  the  loss  of  these  supplies 
altered  for  a  time  the  course  of  the  campaign,  as  will  immedi- 
ately be  seen,  necessitating  short  rations  for  the  troops  and 
cutting  off  of  the  transport  for  the  sick  and  wounded. 

Very  early  next  morning,  as  I  had  just  completed  my  budget 
of  letters  for  home,  men  began  to  stream  across  the  camp, 
regiment  after  regiment,  with  their  baggage  wagons  complete, 
as  if  for  some  distant  expedition,  all  going  towards  Magers- 
fontein,  and  in  the  early  afternoon  we  too  got  instructions 
that  half  of  us,  including  myself,  were  to  be  ready  to  start 
for  Kimberley  at  five  o'clock.  We  packed  hastily,  took  down 
all  our  tents,  and  were  in  readiness  when,  coming  towards  us 
over  the  plain  from  the  south,  we  perceived  the  dark  mist  of 
a  sandstorm,  with  its  precursors  of  white  whirlwinds  of 
'  sand-devils,'  and  soon  all  was  wind  and  blinding  dust  lasting 
for  some  hours,  clearing  off  just  before  dark,  sufficiently  to 
show  us  our  troops  in  possession  of  Magersfontein  and  burning 
the  materials  left  there  by  the  Boers.  Orders  came  to  defer 
our  departure  until  six  o'clock  next  morning. 

But  it  was  not  to  be.  Fate  had  decided  otherwise.  The 
loss  of  the  200  wagons  had  so  seriously  crippled  Roberts's 
transport  that  every  cart  which  could  be  spared  had  to  be 
requisitioned  for  the  use  of  his  army  ;  even  our  ambulance 
cars  were  taken  away,  at  least  so  few  were  left  to  us  that  we 
were  rendered  immovable,  and  all  the  following  day  we  waited 
on  the  now  bare  plain,  where  our  baggage,  left  standing  in 
heaps,  was  all  that  remained  to  tell  where  our  canvas  hamlet 
had  existed.  As  many  as  possible  of  our  patients  were  sent 
down  to  De  Aar  hospital  by  train,  under  the  charge  of  one  of 
our  officers  ;  the  others  of  us  got  hold  of  a  stretcher  or  lay 
down  in  the  sand,  and  there  fought  the  mosquitoes  until  eleven 
at  night,  when  the  worst  sandstorm  we  had  j'^et  seen  came 
over  us,  and  lasted  all  night,  burying  us  under  inches  of  dust 
and  robbing  us  of  sleep  save  for  a  few  snatches  before  the 
morning  broke. 

Presently  teams  of  wagons  and  ambulance  carts  were  seen 
pouring  in  with  wounded  men  from  the  direction  of  Jacobsdal, 
so  we  sorrowfully  put  up  our  tents  again,  unearthing  them  and 
ourselves  from  under  a  thick  coating  of  sand,  like  moles 
emerging  from  the  ground,  and  set  to  work  to  attend  to  the 
wounded. 
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XXX 

Magersfontein 

A  VISIT  to  the  fortified  Boer  position  at  Magersfontein  gave 
one  a  high  respect  for  the  niihtary  abiHty  of  the  enemy,  when 
a  comparison  was  made  between  the  tactics  and  fortifications 
he  employed  at  Belmont  in  the  first  days  of  the  war  and  those 
he  adopted  a  few  weeks  later,  as  the  result  of  his  experience  of 
the  effects  which  could  be  obtained  from  modern  rifle  fire. 
He  had  grasped  in  an  instant  the  fact  that  stone  breastworks 
on  the  top  of  hills  were  incomparably  inferior  for  defence  to 
trenches  dug  across  the  levels  at  their  feet.  Since  the  latter 
were  almost  invisible  and  gave  little  mark  for  artillery,  while 
the  flat  plain  in  front  of  him  yielded  a  broader  and  more 
advantageous  zone  of  fire,  he  had  instantly  abandoned  the 
former  and  adopted  the  latter  method  of  warfare,  modifying 
the  trenches  which  were  up  to  then  customary,  exchanging 
the  shallow  ditch  and  bank  which  afforded  hardly  any  pro- 
tection against  shrapnel  fire,  in  favour  of  deep  but  narrow 
excavations  with  a  hardly  visible  or  skilfully  concealed  bank 
in  front,  with  roofed-in  shelters  and  dug-out  hollows  in  the 
bottom  of  the  trenches,  which  were  almost  shell  proof.  The 
genius  which  the  Boer  displayed  in  trench  formation  has  really 
revolutionised  all  subsequent  warfare.  At  Magersfontein 
battle  the  result  was  that,  while  our  artillery  were  uselessly 
enveloping  the  tops  of  the  hills  in  an  overwhelming  torrent 
of  shell  fire,  the  enemy,  lying  in  safety  and  unsuspected  in  the 
plain  beneath,  was  able  to  sweep  off  the  face  of  the  earth  with 
a  flood  of  small-arm  fire  every  living  thing  that  advanced 
against  him. 

In  order  to  grasp  to  the  full  the  situation,  I  followed  the 
route  by  which  Methuen's  army  had  advanced  at  night  on 
the  occasion  of  that  memorable  battle,  made  a  survey  of  the 
positions  occupied  in  it  by  the  field  hospitals  and  bearer 
companies,  and  passed  over  the  ground  across  which  the 
Highland  Brigade  had  advanced  and  where  General  Wauchope 
was  killed,  until  I  reached  the  Boer  trenches.  These  lay  at 
some  distance  out  in  the  plain  from  the  foot  of  the  stony 
kopjes  the  groups  of  which  formed  the  range  of  hills,  and  thus 
were  able,  as  I  estimated,  to  command  a  zone  of  fire  of  one 
thousand  yards,  every  foot  of  which  would  have  been  swept  by 
the  bullets  of  the  Mauser  rifles,  assuming  that  they  were  laid 
nearly  horizontally,  sighted,  say,  for  six  or  seven  hundred 
yards.  A  few  bunches  of  brushwood  scattered  over  the  low 
breastwork  before  the  trenches  rendered  them  invisible  until 
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one  was  just  upon  them,  and  one  or  two  upright  rough  wooden 
posts  with  a  strand  or  two  of  barbed  wire  stretched  across, 
were  hardly  to  be  noticed  until  one  came  in  contact  with  them. 
The  trenches  themselves  were  quite  narrow,  not  more  than 
two  and  a  half  feet  broad,  but  were  six  feet  or  more  deep,  and 
both  in  front  and  behind  were  so  hollowed  out  below  that  men 
could  sleep  in  them  in  almost  absolute  safety  from  shell  fire. 
They  were  the  most  artful  constructions  in  the  way  of  trenches 
I  had  seen  up  to  that  time,  and  they  had  proved  their  value 
in  the  battle,  for  the  result  was  that  in  the  charge  by  the  High- 
land Brigade  only  two  men  (Seaforths)  reached  them,  and  both 
were  found  dead  at  the  barbed  wire,  while  it  is  doubtful  if 
the  Boers  lost  a  single  man  in  the  trenches. 

The  Boers  in  their  hurried  evacuation  of  the  place  had  left 
all  save  the  most  portable  possessions ;  bags  of  food,  supplies 
of  meal,  clothing,  books,  letters,  cartridges,  field  glasses,  skins, 
and  even  money  remained.  The  trenches  and  shelters  were 
in  a  disgusting  state  of  filth  from  refuse,  unburied  horses, 
and  so  forth. 

I  took  photographs  and  made  a  survey  of  the  whole  position. 
It  seemed  pretty  clear  that  not  a  single  British  shell  had  reached 
any  of  the  trenches,  but  at  the  place  where  the  Boer  big  guns 
had  lain  in  a  flat  gorge  between  two  of  the  kopjes,  hidden 
away  in  their  gun-pits,  our  lyddite  shells  had  made  holes  six 
feet  broad  by  eighteen  inches  deep,  and  had  for  the  most 
part  exploded  directly  upwards,  leaving  a  greenish-yellow  crust 
on  the  earth  and  stones  about.  The  kopjes  showed  similar 
effects  from  the  lyddite  shells,  as  well  as  evidences  of  furious 
bombardment,  for  at  one  place  which  I  measured  and  marked 
out,  three  feet  by  three  feet,  and  which  seemed  to  be  typical 
of  the  rest,  there  were  nineteen  marks  of  Lee-Metford  bullets 
having  struck,  and  their  empty  torn  mantles  were  lying  around 
everywhere  ;  and  at  another  spot,  also  three  feet  square, 
where  they  could  favourably  be  counted,  seven  shrapnel 
bullets  had  struck.  Fragments  of  lyddite  shells  were  everj^- 
where,  and  cases  of  the  shrapnel  shells,  but  they  were  all  upon 
the  kopjes  where  none  of  the  enemy  had  been  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  artillerymen  who  may  possibly  have  been 
working  a  single  gun,  and  none  were  down  at  the  trenches 
which  were  really  occupied  by  the  enemy. 

It  would  perhaps  be  of  little  interest  to  give  a  description 
of  what  I  may  call  the  fortress  of  Magersfontein,  but  I  may 
say  a  word  about  the  Boer  laager.  It  was  placed  in  a  most 
picturesque  situation.  From  the  plain  which  lay  behind  the 
range,  a  small  level  arm  of  sand  ran  like  a  river  into  the  kopjes 
among  which  it  bent  round  to  end  in  a  circular  amphitheatre 
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of  about  a  hundred  yards  across,  the  bottom  of  which  was 
perfectly  flat  and  smooth,  while  its  sides  were  steep  stony 
slopes  enclosing  it  on  all  sides  so  as  to  shelter  it  against  hostile 
fire.  Built  like  swallows'  nests  on  the  slopes  were  small 
arbours  roofed  over  with  bushes,  thorns,  straw,  and  similar 
materials,  their  floors  somewhat  scooped  out  and  margined 
by  circles  of  stones,  while  all  sorts  of  relics  lay  about,  sheep- 
skins, letters,  meat  tins,  pickaxes,  cartridge  cases,  bullets,  and 
the  wrappings  and  boxes  in  which  the  last  had  laeen  packed, 
all  the  ammunition  bearing  marks  which  told  that  they  had 
been  manufactured  in  Pretoria,  and  most  of  them  being  Boxer 
cartridges  for  Martini-Henry  rifles.  The  bottom  of  the  amphi- 
theatre had  served  to  picket  the  Boer  horses,  and  out  from  it 
there  ran  two  pretty  little  lanes  of  level  ground,  winding  like 
back  entrances  through  among  the  kopjes  and  serving  when 
necessary  as  avenues  for  escape.  On  the  tops  of  the  kopjes 
here  and  there  were  stone  sangars  or  '  schanzes,'  but  they 
were  not  many,  for  the  main  defence  was  the  trench  which 
followed  the  curve  of  the  foot  of  the  range,  westwards  across 
the  railway  and  eastwards  to  the  Modder  River,  extending 
for  miles  in  either  direction,  and  always  on  the  plain  fifty  or 
a  hundred  yards  distant  from  the  kopjes. 

When  returniiig  to  our  camp  over  the  plain,  which  was  now 
bespangled  with  flowers,  snapdragon,  lobelia,  heath,  and  pinks, 
and  with  short  shrubs  whose  blossoms  resembled  galium,  I  was 
surprised  to  come  upon  a  macadamised  road,  one  and  a  half 
miles  from  Modder  station,  constructed  of  broken  stones  from 
the  veld,  the  only  semblance  of  a  made  road  which  I  had 
hitherto  seen,  or  indeed  ever  saw,  in  the  district. 


XXXI 

KiMBERLEY   RELIEVED 

Within  an  hour  or  two  after  the  Boers  had  quitted  Magers- 
fontein,  troops  and  engineers  were  sent  out  towards  Kimberley 
to  repair  the  railway,  and  the  first  train  went  from  Modder 
into  the  city  on,  I  think,  the  20th  of  February.  I  was  anxious 
to  have  news  of  a  relation  who  was  in  the  beleaguered  town, 

and  along  with  Major  P paid  it  a  visit  by  one  of  the  first 

which  ran  through  carrying  passengers.  It  consisted  only  of 
trucks  and  a  guard's  van,  into  which  we  and  one  or  two 
engineer  officers  were  put. 

While  we  were  waiting  for  it  to  start,  we  heard  a  report, 
which  we  hoped  was  true,  though  we  doubted,  that  Lady  smith 
had  been  relieved ;   but  we  learned  on  good  authority  that 
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Cronje's  forces  were  hemmed  in  by  Roberts's  troops  near 
Paarde  Kraal  Berg  (Paardeberg),  and  were  there  being  attacked 
by  seventy  field  pieces  and  rifle  fire.  It  was  also  rumoured 
that,  finding  himself  unable  to  escape,  Cronje  had  sent  a  white 
flag  with  an  offer  to  surrender,  but  on  being  invited  to  come 
out  and  give  himself  up  had  changed  his  mind  and  decided  to 
fight  to  the  end,  and  it  was  conjectured  that  some  sly  strata- 
gem underlay  the  move.  At  any  rate  he  refused  Roberts's 
offer  of  an  armistice  to  send  away  his  women  and  children, 
expecting  possibly  to  be  relieved  by  Joubert,  from  whom  a 
heliographic  message  was  intercepted  to  the  effect  that  he  was 
hurrying  to  his  assistance  with  10,000  men,  and  advising  him 
to  read  the  83rd  Psalm  !  Consequently  our  attacks  on  him 
were  going  on  all  day  and  every  day,  and  our  losses  were 
becoming  heavy.  Only  two  officers  of  the  Black  Watch,  it 
was  said,  had  escaped  unwounded,  and  Hector  Macdonald 
had  been  shot  in  the  foot,  but  refused  to  be  invalided,  and 
continued  to  accompany  his  men  in  a  cart. 

With  these  encouraging  accounts  we  got  into  the  train  and 
moved  northwards  towards  the  Magersfontein  (Langeberg) 
range.  The  range  was  not  a  chain  of  continuous  mountains, 
but  a  dense  labyrinth  of  isolated,  crowded,  innumerable 
kopjes,  through  which  the  railway  wound,  commanded  on 
both  sides  by  the  now  empty  Boer  breastworks  and  entrench- 
ments. The  line  itself  was  not  much  injured,  but  the  culverts 
had  been  blown  up,  and  the  rails  displaced  and  converted  into 
the  shape  of  bows  and  corkscrews,  while  the  telegraph  wires 
had  been  cut  and  thrown  down,  and  the  earthenware  insulators 
had  formed  a  favourite  shooting  mark  in  the  pastimes  of  the 
Boers.  The  damage  was  being  rapidly  repaired  by  our 
engineers,  and  pickets  were  placed  at  intervals  along  the  line, 
the  men  bivouacking  under  their  brown  blankets  which  were 
pinned  on  bushes  as  improvised  shelter-tents.  The  kopje 
country  continued  by  the  railway  some  ten  miles  or  more  and 
then  gave  place  to  an  open  grassy  plain  sloping  down  to 
Kimberley,  of  which  we  began  to  see  the  houses  and  the  great 
heaps  of  refuse  where  the  diamond  mines  were.  We  crossed 
a  train  containing  the  first  people,  a  dozen  or  so  of  whites  and 
blacks,  who  left  the  city  after  the  siege. 

The  fortifications  of  the  Boer  besiegers  were  trenches, 
breastworks,  and  wire  entanglements,  very  strong,  and  barely 
discernible,  while  farther  on  those  of  the  besieged  were 
apparently  mere  rifle  pits,  though  very  numerous  and  well 
placed. 

Finally,  we  came  to  the  native  location  of  booths  made  of 
sacks,  twigs,  boards,  and  corrugated  iron,  then  to  Beaconsfield 
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station,  and  the  semi-lunar  curve  by  which  the  railway  wound 
round  into  Kimberley.  As  our  train  entered  the  town,  its 
suburbs  showed  no  signs  of  any  bombardment  or  damage  from 
the  shelling  ;  it  was  unchanged  from  what  I  formerly  knew, 
except  that  all  the  bustle  was  gone  from  it.  Glad  eyes, 
however,  watched  us  as  we  passed,  children  grouped  and 
cheered  along  the  line,  and  every  little  native  hut  was  flying 
a  small  Union  Jack.  Near  Kimberley  station  there  was  quite 
a  town  of  tents  where  the  population  who  had  come  in  from 
the  vicinity  to  take  refuge  from  the  Dutch  were  encamped. 

The  station,  which  I  remembered  as  so  full  of  crowded  life 
in  former  days,  was  desolate  ;  a  few  wagons  stood  about,  but 
not  a  soul  was  to  be  seen,  and  all  its  gates  were  locked,  so  that 
when  we  left  the  train  we  had  to  find  an  exit  through  a  hole 
in  the  fence,  and  make  our  way  up  to  the  town  through  the 
empty  streets. 

Except  for  the  unwonted  solitude,  the  interior  of  the  town 
presented  no  outward  evidences  of  the  siege  to  which  it  had 
been  subjected.  There  was  hardly  a  wrecked  house,  or  a  tree 
cut  down,  nor  a  chip,  nor  a  bullet  mark.  But  the  streets  were 
deserts  and  the  houses  were  in  very  many  cases  shut  up  and 
abandoned.  There  were  no  signs  of  looting  or  disorder. 
When  we  reached  the  centre  of  the  town,  we  found  the  tram- 
way cars  still  running,  and  we  got  into  one  of  them  which 
was  being  drawn  by  three  mules.  We  were  there  welcomed 
and  even  met  with  acquaintances  ;    an  unknown  Aberdonian 

greeted  me  ;    P met  some  men  whom  he  knew  ;    and  as 

guests  we  were  not  permitted  to  pay  our  own  fares.  We  went 
out  to  the  '  Sanatorium,'  belonging  to  the  De  Beers  Company, 
the  residence  of  Cecil  Rhodes,  to  whom  I  had  a  letter  of 
introduction  from  a  friend.  Rhodes  was  at  luncheon,  and  I 
sent  in  my  card  and  letter,  and  we  were  in  hopes  that  he 
might  invite  us  to  join  him  at  his  table,  for  we  had  had  no  food 
since  early  morning  ;  but  though  we  waited  for  half  an  hour, 
and  even  hinted  that  we  would  like  some  tea  or  refreshment, 
nothing  happened,  and  at  last  I  became  indignant  and  de- 
parted, leaving  a  message  that  we  could  wait  no  longer. 
Almost  immediately  we  met  two  members  of  the  city  guard, 
both  of  them  Scots,  one  from  Elgin  and  the  other  from  Peter- 
head, who  kindly  guided  us  back  to  the  town,  for  which  we 
rewarded  them  with  a  nip  of  whisky,  a  substance  neither  of 
them  had  seen  for  many  a  week.  Again  mounting  the  tram, 
and  proceeding  to  its  terminus,  we  discovered  a  place  where 
we  could  have  lunch — The  Creamery — a  little  refreshment 
room,  which  we  entered.  Two  dainty  ladies  were  there  as 
attendants,  but  the  shelves  and  glass  cases  that  should  have 
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contained  provisions  were  all  empty.  The  poor  girls  were 
bravely  doing  their  best  to  serve  their  customers,  who  were 
numerous,  with  the  scraps  of  food  and  refreshments  that  re- 
mained. Two  cups  of  tea  were  brought  to  us,  the  milk  so 
doled  out  as  to  produce  a  faint  opalescence  in  the  beverage, 
and  two  minute  squares  of  bread,  without  butter,  reminding 
us  by  their  size  of  postage  stamps,  were  neatly  cut  and  placed 
before  us  as  carefully  as  if  they  had  been  the  finest  of  cakes, 
and  that  was  all.  I  walked  round  to  spy.  Nothing  !  But 
yes !    There  were  seven  eggs — stale  ones,  and  of  these  I  ordered 

two  for  P ,  bargaining  that  they  should  not  be  more  than 

thirty  shillings  each,  and  so  we  dined.  The  cost  wa^  only 
seven  shillings  each,  which  I  considered  moderate.  But  I 
have  omitted  :  as  a  great  dainty,  a  small  raised  flour  scone 
of  the  size  of  half  an  orange  was  cooked  and  produced  at  long 
intervals  for  the  more  exacting  customers,  as  being  the  finest 

dainty  the  city  could  produce,  and  P received  one  of 

them,  most  prettily  served  up. 

Thus  refreshed,  we  started  to  hunt  for  my  missing  relation. 
Though  we  inquired  everywhere,  we  could  hear  of  no  register 
of  the  inhabitants,  and  even  at  the  military  headquarters  in 
Lennox  Street  our  researches  were  fruitless.  We  were  about 
to  abandon  our  quest  in  despair,  when  a  kind  and  helpful 

officer.    Captain   O'M ,   who   overheard   us,   remembered 

that,  when  he  was  visiting  some  Police  Camp,  he  had  heard  of 
a  volunteer  whose  name  was  he  thought  G ,  a  man  possess- 
ing extraordinary  acuteness  of  vision,  so  that  he  was  able  to 
detect  Boers  at  a  distance  of  four  miles,  when  they  were  visible 
to  no  one  else.  Getting  into  telephonic  communication  with 
the  camp,  he  located  our  man,  who  was  on  duty  far  out  on 
the  veld,  but  might  get  off  in  the  evening  to  meet  us  at  the 
Kimberley  Club  or  the  7  p.m.  train  for  Modder  River.     Captain 

O'M gave  himself  a  deal  of  trouble  to  assist  us,  for  which 

we  were  grateful,  and  came  after  us  to  the  Club  to  report  what 
he  had  been  able  to  discover  ;  he  said  that  the  police  were 
having  a  rough  time,  but  he  took  my  name  and  address  in 
case  he  could  help  us  farther.  As  we  were  leaving  him,  a  Cape 
cart  with  a  messenger  from  Mr.  Rhodes  drove  up  asking  us  to 
dine  with  him  that  evening,  to  which  I  sent  a  verbal  reply 
explaining  why  I  was  unable  to  do  so.  So  I  lost  the  only 
opportunity  I  ever  had  of  making  the  acquaintance  of 
Cecil  Rhodes. 

Our  reception  at  the  Kimberley  Club  was  an  imposing  one  ; 
we  were  informed  that  everything  was  at  our  disposal,  and  an 

influential  citizen,  Mr.  B ,  took  us  to  the  bar,  where  we 

were  to  be  sure  to  order  whatever  we  desired.     Alas  !     The 
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magnificence  dwindled  down  when  we  came  to  particulars. 
There  was  no  soda  water.  There  was  no  whisky,  no  ginger 
ale,  nothing  whatever  that  we  asked  for  except  lime  juice, 
water  pumped  from  the  mines,  and  tea,  so  we  had  to  have  tea 
and  were  grateful  for  it.  We  sat  on  the  verandah  or  strolled 
through  the  town,  to  see  it  and  its  people  just  relieved  from 
the  siege.  The  shops  were  open,  but  empty.  There  was 
nothing,  absolutely  nothing,  in  the  windows  ;  except  in  some 
a  few  handkerchiefs  or  towels,  the  last  remnants  of  their  stock, 
displayed  where  formerly  exuberantly  rich  wares  had  lined  the 
busy  main  streets,  which  latter  now  showed  only  a  few  passers- 
by  and  the  horses  of  the  few  soldiers  who  had  as  yet  entered, 
held  by  negro  boys  under  the  empty  verandahs  of  the  finest 
magazines  in  the  finest  streets.  Presently  a  few  elderly 
civilians  of  the  city  strolled  into  the  club,  and  in  rich  fat  old 
voices  bragged,  damned,  and  told  their  tales  of  what  they  had 
said  and  done  during  the  siege,  or  what  they  would  yet  do  or 
thought  ought  to  be  done,  welcomed  others  who  turned  up  and 
whom  they  had  heard  were  killed,  and  made  the  most  of  the 
situation  telling  or  inventing  tales  of  what  had  occurred,  tales 
that  would  doubtless  often  be  repeated  with  embellishments 
to  wondering  listeners  and  be  handed  down  to  children  and 
grandchildren  as  the  wonders  of  the  times  that  had  been,  and 
of  those  who  had  lived  through  them.  Some  of  these  old 
fellows  I  had  personally  known  in  former  days,  and  they  spoke 
freely  of  their  past  hopes  and  fears,  and  of  their  anxieties 
for  the  fate  of  the  town  which,  they  said,  would  in  six  weeks 
more  have  had  to  surrender.  But  now  honest  gladness  was 
in  every  eye,  and  even  the  babies  and  coloured  children 
advertised  in  their  very  looks  that  their  troubles  were 
over. 

Evening  came,  but  brought  no  G ,  and  at  length  we  had 

to  go  to  catch  the  train.     It  was  merely  a  lot  of  trucks  for 

soldiers  going  down  the  line,  but  P ,  good  liar  !   had  gone 

to  the  station  people  and  impressed  them  with  the  idea  that 
I  was  some  great  swell,  and  they  put  a  carriage  on  in  front  for 
me,  into  which  we  and  some  officers  got  and  had  a  darkling 
ride  to  Modder.  The  electric  lights  were  still  flashing  out  their 
messages  between  the  two  places,  as  they  had  done  a  month 
before,  for  of  the  wires  cut  by  the  Boers  only  one  or  two  had 
been  repaired  by  the  engineers,  and  those  were  so  choked  by 
military  and  other  work  that  it  would  take  a  month  before 
any  unofficial  telegrams  would  get  through  from  one  place  to 
the  other. 
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XXXII 

Conditions  at  Modder 

When  Roberts's  army  had  marched  in  the  direction  of  Bloem- 
fontein,  Cronje  had  for  a  time  escaped  from  Magersfontein, 
through  the  midst  of  French's  cavalry  who  were  rushing 
northwards  to  raise  the  investment  of  Kimberley.  We  soon, 
however,  were  certified  that  Roberts  had  cornered  him  at 
Paardeberg,  until  a  gap  by  which  he  was  attempting  to  escape 
was  closed,  in  the  very  nick  of  time,  by  a  rapid  dash  back  from 
Kimberley  of  French,  who  thus  completed  the  enclosure  of 
the  Boers  in  an  iron  ring  of  foes. 

We  also,  to  our  consternation,  speedily  found  out  that  eight 
of  every  ten  of  our  ambulance  wagons  were  taken  away  from 
us,  as  well  as  every  other  available  vehicle  of  any  description, 
to  serve  Roberts's  forces,  who,  without  tents,  on  half  rations, 
and  unprovided  with  a  proper  sanitary  corps,  were  suffering 
heavily  from  wounds  and  disease  around  Paardeberg  and 
Jacobsdal.  These  events  had  the  result  of  converting  Modder 
into  what  was,  strictly  speaking,  neither  a  field  hospital,  nor 
a  base  hospital,  nor  an  evacuating  station,  but  which  partook 
of  the  functions  of  all  three.  The  brunt  of  dealing  with  the 
invalids  of  Roberts's  army  necessarily  fell  on  Modder  River, 
and  continued  to  do  so,  until  long  afterwards,  when  Roberts 
had  disposed  of  Cronje,  got  through  to  Bloemfontein,  and 
restored  the  broken  railway  communication  with  the  Cape 
Colony.  While  therefore  as  a  military  post  Modder  shrank 
into  insignificance,  as  a  medical  station  to  which  everything 
was  sent  it  became  of  capital  importance,  had  to  adapt  itself 
to  all  requirements,  and  to  expand  and  contract  as  the  floods 
of  patients  came  pouring  in  and  as  the  means  of  evacuating 
them  down  the  line  were  more  or  less  available. 

The  inflow  of  patients,  too,  was  not  of  our  own  men  alone. 
Jacobsdal  was  found  in  a  bad  way  with  typhoid  fever  among 
the  Boers  there ;  in  one  of  its  churches  there  were  some  seventy 
such,  densely  packed  in  beds,  and  many  seriously  ill,  who  were 
being  attended  to  by  German  doctors  and  ambulances,  for 
there  were  virtually  no  Boer  doctors  to  look  after  them,  and 
all  these  came  to  form  a  proportion  of  the  invalids  in  the 
Modder  camp  hospitals.  A  medical  officer  who  had  been  on 
duty  in  the  Boer  camp  told  me  that  they  had  no  surgeons  or 
provisions  for  the  wounded,  and  that  they  were  glad  to  send 
the  injured  in  to  be  treated  by  us. 

As  to  what  passed  before  my  eyes  in  the  Modder  River  camp 
during  these  days,  before  Roberts  had  succeeded  in  compelling 
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the  surrender  of  the  Boers  at  Paardeberg,  and  in  thence 
forcing  his  way  to  Bloemfontein,  I  almost  despair  of  giving 
an  adequate  account. 

Of  course  every  possible  preparation  was  made  to  cope  with 
Roberts's  sick  and  wounded  ;  the  camps  were  concentrated 
and  rearranged  on  the  north  of  the  river  into  a  great  medical 
city,  in  which  few  of  the  military  were  to  be  seen  beyond  a 
small  garrison  and  the  soldiers  who  were  passing  through. 
But  it  was  reported  that  the  health  of  the  medical  officer  in 
charge  of  the  lines  of  communication  had  broken  down,  and 
that  our  chief.  Colonel  Townsend,  had  been  sent  for  to  assist 
him,  and  this  may  partly  account  for  some  of  the  conditions 
which  ensued.  In  truth,  however,  it  was  evident,  almost 
from  the  very  first,  that  the  then  existing  army  medical 
department  was  unfit  to  meet  the  situation.  It  was  an  obso- 
lete weapon  which  had  been  retained  for  economy  when  it 
ought  to  have  been  modernised  or  replaced,  and  it  now  natur- 
ally proved  unsuited  for  the  services  it  was  called  upon  to 
render. 

The  events  at  Modder,  mutatis  mutandis,  bore  out  the 
statements  of  Burdett-Coutts  concerning  the  medical  con- 
ditions he  found  at  Bloemfontein.  I  shall  here  endeavour  to 
describe  the  state  of  matters,  but  of  course  can  tell  only  what 
came  under  my  own  notice,  in  a  limited  portion  of  the  camp  ; 
there  must  have  been  much  more  of  whichlhad  no  cognisance. 
But  I  was  sometimes,  by  what  I  personally  witnessed,  reminded 
of  the  accounts  which  had  appeared  regarding  the  awful 
conditions  at  Plevna  in  the  Russo-Turkish  War. 

There  was  a  continual  inflow  of  invalids,  fluctuating  but 
steadily  increasing,  and  strenuous  efforts  were  made  to  dispose 
adequately  of  them  by  giving  them  the  care  they  needed, 
before  sending  them  down  country  to  Orange  River  and  Cape 
Town.  The  flow  was  no  small  one.  On  the  20th  of  February 
a  convoy  of  wounded  came  in  from  Klipdrift  and  Jacobsdal, 
250  in  number,  and  to  make  room  for  them  and  others  who 
were  following  them  it  was  necessary  to  evacuate  200  sick  by 
a  common  train,  95  of  whom  were  from  our  hospital ;  50  went 
to  Orange  River  and  45  to  De  Aar  ;  while  150  were  going  from 
another  hospital.  An  ambulance  train  was  expected  to  take 
fever  cases  down  country.  Many  of  those  who  were  sent  away 
were  cases  requiring  only  a  few  days  of  rest  and  treatment  to 
enable  them  to  resume  duty,  which  was  a  waste  of  men,  time, 
and  trains.  It  was  said  that  ten  patients  of  the  new  arrivals 
had  to  be  put  into  one  tent ;  I  think  this  was  avoided  by 
some  rearrangement,  but  I  know  that  there  were  223  in  35  bell 
tents  in  our  hospital  that  night,  i.e.  about  seven  in  each  tent. 
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The  patients  had  all  to  lie  on  the  ground,  there  being  neither 
stretchers  nor  beds ;  no  washing  could  be  done  among  them, 
nor  any  renewal  of  linen,  etc. :  all  lay  and  lived  in  their  uniforms. 
On  one  day  at  this  time  there  were  only  three  medical  officers 
to  attend  to  223  patients,  and  one  of  the  three  had  to  leave  for 
Orange  River  to  accompany  a  sick  train  which  was  being  sent 
off.  Even  thus  early  there  was  nearly  a  breakdown.  The 
night  was  a  cold  one,  and  there  was  some  suffering  from  men 
having  to  sleep,  if  they  could  sleep  at  all,  without  blankets. 

It  would  serve  no  useful  purpose  to  specify  how  many  con- 
voys of  patients  were  brought  into  Modder,  or  give  their  dates, 
even  if  accurate  information  about  them  were  in  my  possession, 
but  they  were  many,  and  after  a  short  respite  they  began  to 
pour  in  from  farther  distances,  such  as  Paardeberg,  continually 
by  day  and  night,  in  numbers  of  some  200  at  a  time.  Thus 
on  the  20th  of  February,  250  were  brought  in  from  Jacobsdal 
and  beyond  in  wagons  drawn  by  oxen,  mostly  open  carts,  and 
so  heavy  was  the  work  for  the  draught  animals  that  forty  of 
the  oxen  died  on  the  way  ;  on  the  28th  I  noted  that  between 
300  and  400  were  brought  in  from  the  same  direction  ;  and 
on  another  occasion  there  were  expected  to  arrive  800  men  and 
40  officers  from  Paardeberg,  and  the  medical  officers  were  at 
their  wits'  end  as  to  how  to  accommodate  them  in  a  field 
hospital  intended  for  100,  for  there  were  neither  cooking  pots, 
nor  blankets,  nor  medicines,  nor  dressings,  for  so  many,  nor 
was  there  any  one  to  dispense  the  drugs  and  appliances  which 
would  be  required.  These  were  only  some  instances  which 
I  happen  to  have  made  a  note  of,  for  there  was  much  else  to 
be  done,  and  still  the  stream  flowed  on,  and  even  at  night, 
when  the  evenings  were  coming  down,  the  black  silhouettes 
of  the  loaded  teams  kept  drawing  in,  in  what  seemed  a  never- 
ending  procession.  In  one  day  alone  800  men  arrived  at  the 
already  overcrowded  hospitals  ;  another  day  one  hospital 
had  to  admit  400  and  another  430. 

I  can  only  give  these  as  a  few  of  many  instances  of  what 
our  daily  experiences  were.  On  one  occasion  we  received  a 
sudden  order  to  strike  our  camp  and  move  down  nearer  to 
the  bridge  in  case  of  an  attack,  for  we  had  been  left  out  in  the 
waste  by  the  departure  of  all  the  other  camps.  Accordingly 
tents  were  struck,  carried  over  on  carts,  and  pitched  on  a  spot 
close  to  the  fever  hospital ;  our  patients  were  placed  in  ambu- 
lances and  brought  over,  but  they  were  so  many  that,  though 
we  began  to  remove  at  3  p.m.,  only  half  of  our  work  was  com- 
pleted when  it  became  dark,  and  half  of  the  hospital  was  left 
far  out  on  the  plain.  The  major  and  I  shared  a  tent  which  was 
hastily  put  up  in  the  dark  for  us.     We  had  among  our  sick 
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two  Boer  prisoners,  and  in  the  bustle  of  changing  they  were 
left  unguarded  ;  one  of  them  made  his  escape,  but  turned  up 
again  next  morning,  probably  induced  to  do  so  by  hunger. 
Presently  a  convoy  of  between  three  and  four  hundred  arrived 
from  Jacobsdal,  and  on  this  occasion  they  were  transported 
partly  in  ambulance  wagons  belonging  to  the  bearer  companies 
and  partly  in  buck -wagons.  The  lying  cases  with  a  few  sitting 
were  in  the  former,  and  from  fourteen  to  fifteen  sitting  cases 
in  each  of  the  latter.  After  being  fed  and  cared  for  as  well  as 
was  possible,  they  were  admitted  and  dressed,  along  with 
30  Boer  wounded  who  required  the  same  attention.  The 
admission  was  completed  in  something  over  an  hour,  and  the 
dressing  took  up  the  remainder  of  the  day.  Among  them 
were  one  serious  wound  of  the  abdomen,  and  two  other  similar 
wounds  where  the  symptoms  were  slight  or  absent,  while  one 
patient  had  suppuration  of  the  leg  and  was  in  so  serious  a 
condition  that  I  advised  Garden's  amputation  of  the  thigh, 
which  was  carried  out.  Most  of  this  convoy,  other  than  the 
Boers,  were  from  the  Argyll  and  Suther lands,  the  Gk)rdons, 
and  a  Welsh  regiment. 

On  another  occasion  we  got  orders  to  clear  every  one  out  of 
the  field  hospital  so  as  to  be  ready  to  move  on  towards  Kimber- 
ley  in  two  or  three  days,  and  made  every  endeavour  to  do  so, 
but  found  our  efforts  always  baffled.  We  had  to  admit,  for 
instance,  500  fresh  cases  of  sick  and  w^ounded  after  having 
despatched  two  full  trains.  Elaborate  arrangements  were 
then  made  to  clear  out  next  morning  all  except  about  150, 
when  we  were  informed  that  a  convoy  of  70  from  the  Guards 
regiments  was  on  its  way  and  would  arrive  that  day  ;  while 
from  Kimberley  came  a  message  to  say  that  they  were  full 
there  (having  received  their  first  convoy  from  Paardeberg), 
and  asking  us  to  take  over  a  number  from  them  ;  so  the  ambu- 
lance trains  we  had  hoped  to  utilise  were  sent  up  there,  and 
our  best  hope  was  that  we  might  get  some  of  our  wounded 
packed  into  them  as  they  passed  down  again,  or  into  some 
other  train  that  chance  might  send  us.  The  railway  was 
becoming  choked  with  the  sick  and  wounded,  every  place  was 
filled  to  overflowing,  and  the  whole  military  movements  were 
threatened  with  paralysis.  At  that  time  we  had  still  many 
fever  cases  who  could  not  be  sent  away,  there  were  56  of  them 
in  hospital  that  night,  and  more  were  being  brought  in  at  our 
last  visit,  while  so  little  care  could  be  exercised  that  one  poor 
fellow  who  was  being  treated  in  a  tent  was  found  wandering 
delirious  on  the  veld,  having  escaped  from  our  field  hospital 
by  crawling  out  at  the  back  during  a  heavy  storm  of  rain  and 
wind.     At  that  particular  time  the  staff,  augmented  by  some 
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civilian  doctors  who  had  been  sent  up  to  help,  consisted  of 
seven,  but  of  these  one  was  constantly  travelling  with  the 
patients  who  were  being  sent  down  by  ordinary  trains,  while 
another  was  doing  duty  in  the  fever  hospital,  so  that  there  were 
really  only  five  to  dress  500,  and  many  of  them  were  bad  cases, 
such  as  amputations,  wounds  through  the  body,  wounds 
through  the  thigh-bone  or  spine  or  head. 

I  quote  one  more  instance  of  a  convoy  that  came  in  during 
an  early  morning  and  forenoon.  In  it  I  counted  twenty -five 
common  carts  as  against  five  ambulances.  The  patients  in  it 
were  complaining  bitterly  of  the  way  in  which  they  had  been 
jolted  ;  three  had  died  on  the  way  and  had  been  buried  where 
they  died,  one  as  it  chanced  at  Jacobsdal.  One  of  them  had 
had  a  wound  of  the  head,  one  a  wound  of  the  abdomen,  and 
the  third  dysentery.  A  fourth,  from  the  Naval  Brigade,  had 
typhoid,  and  him  I  took  over  to  the  fever  hospital  in  an  almost 
moribund  condition,  and  placed  him  under  the  care  of  the 
physician  there. 

It  would  be  hard  to  find  in  any  part  of  the  world  more 
wretched  contrivances  for  carrying  wounded  men  than  those 
in  which  the  patients  arrived.  Excepting  one  or  two  ambu- 
lances for  the  more  fortunate,  they  were  ox- wagons  of  the  most 
primitive  type,  roughly  painted  with  the  name  of  the  farmer 
who  owned  them,  often  verminous,  only  sometimes  covered, 
or  it  might  be  but  partially  covered,  with  ragged  canvas  or 
tarpaulin  held  up  by  a  stick,  and  on  these  the  wounded  were, 
many  of  them,  exposed  to  the  scorching  sun  and  thunder 
deluges  for  three  days,  provided  only  occasionally  with  a  little 
straw  on  which  to  lie.  All  sorts  of  wheeled  vehicles,  springless 
of  course,  were  converted  into  ambulance  transport,  drawn 
by  teams  of  mules,  or  more  generally  by  the  long  slow  teams 
of  oxen,  with  black  '  voorloopers  '  leading  them  by  the  head, 
and  black  boys  with  long  whips  like  salmon  rods  flogging  and 
urging  them  on  with  harsh  throaty  yells  and  quackings. 
Some  of  the  wagons  were  merely  square  unedged  platforms, 
such  as  might  have  served  to  carry  logs  of  wood,  with  broad 
lumbering  wheels,  and  over  the  veld  these  came  joltinu, 
tilting,  and  rocking  like  heaving  ships  in  a  swell.  Some  of 
the  worst  conveyances  had  no  coverings  of  any  sort ;  some- 
times two  wagons  were  lashed  together  and  drawn  by  the 
same  team,  and  all  were  filled  with  men  who  were  sick,  men 
who  had  dysentery,  men  with  torn  hands  and  limbs,  men  with 
fractured  bones  supported  by  rude  laths  of  splints,  or  with  a 
mere  bandage  and  no  splint  at  all,  men  shot  through  the  head, 
through  the  chest,  through  the  hip,  or  through  the  shoulders 
and  arms,  men  in  fact  with  every  injury  that  could  be  aggra- 
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vated  by  movement,  and  yet  these  poor  lads  were  lying  on  the 
bare  boards,  comparatively  happy  if  they  possessed  a  blanket, 
some  recumbent,  some  sitting,  most  without  any  covering, 
in  clusters  of  suffering  humanity,  chilled  by  the  night  cold, 
scorched  during  the  day  by  the  sun,  and  drenched  through  by 
the  tremendous  tropical  thunder  rains  that  constantly  fell, 
until  their  clothes  dried  on  them  again,  and  in  this  state, 
night  and  day,  they  rumbled  over  the  rough  dusty  veld, 
ploughed  through  steep  fords,  and  jolted  over  rocks.  When 
at  last  they  came  to  us,  they  had  the  sick,  white,  pinched  faces 
of  those  in  deadly  pain,  some  of  them  with  the  grim  locked 
jaw  of  men  sternly  bearing  the  pain  that  can  be  borne  only 
by  sheer  pluck,  and  some  even  helping  the  others  in  any  poor 
way  they  could.  Nearly  all  were  brave  and  uncomplaining. 
Now  it  must  be  remembered  that  these  were  only  the  '  slighter  ' 
cases  who  had  been  sent  on,  the  severer  were  left  in  Jacobsdal 
or  elsewhere,  where — so  we  were  told — there  were  hardly 
any  blankets,  tents,  or  other  necessaries.  '  Slighter  cases  ' 
though  they  were,  some  of  them,  my  notes  say  '  a  great  many,' 
were  really  atrociously  bad  cases,  and  quite  unfit  to  have  been 
so  transported. 

In  one  convoy  nearly  all  the  men  who  crawled  or  were  lifted 
out  of  the  carts  had  been  shot  six  days  before,  and  during 
that  time  had  been  more  or  less  '  en  route,'  or  waiting  to  get 
'  en  route  '  ;  their  actual  travelling  time  in  the  wagons  had 
been  three  days  and  three  nights  ;  some,  but  certainly  not 
all,  had  had  their  wounds  dressed  at  Klipdrift,  and  again  by 
the  German  surgeons  at  Jacobsdal.  The  German  materials 
were  good  and  their  dressings  well  done,  but  though  every  one 
along  the  route  had  omitted  nothing  that  it  was  in  his  power 
to  do  for  these  poor  wounded,  their  condition  was  none  the 
less  pitiable.  To  add  to  their  trials,  they  had  but  little  food 
on  the  way. 

Never  to  be  forgotten  by  any  of  those  who  witnessed  them 
were  the  sights  of  these  convoys,  which,  until  it  was  too  dark 
to  see  them,  kept  arriving,  while  the  plain  covered  with  the 
wagons,  oxen,  drivers,  half-naked  patients,  helpers,  and  tents, 
formed  a  weird  sight  under  the  fading  light  of  the  evening 
sky.  The  strain  to  which  the  strong  fat  oxen  had  been  sub- 
jected was  so  great  that  some  of  them,  so  soon  as  they  stopped, 
simply  lay  down  and  died  at  once.  The  only  individuals  of 
the  convoys  not  done  up  by  fatigue  were  the  black  drivers 
and  '  voorloopers '  who,  despite  their  toil  over  the  hot  veld, 
sand,  and  mud,  for  days,  seemed  quite  fresh  at  the  end. 
Some  of  the  drivers  were  dandified  by  feathers  in  their  hats 
and  other  bits  of  finery,  but   one   did   not  find  the  heart 
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to  laugh  at  them,  remembering  the  good  work  they  had 
done. 

To  see  our  poor  wounded  fellows  come  creeping  out  from 
the  carts,  hardly  able  to  do  so,  almost  moved  one  to  tears. 
Some  were  just  able  to  stand,  others  were  dying,  and  some  had 
lost  comrades  who  had  succumbed  during  the  journey  and 
been  buried  by  the  way ;  and  the  state  in  which  some  of  them 
were  baffles  description,  for  their  clothes  had  become  so  foul 
from  their  own  and  their  neighbours'  discharges,  since  the 
convoys  could  not  be  stopped  for  their  necessities,  that  they 
had  nothing  on  but  a  blanket  and  helmet,  having  had  to 
remove  and  throw  away  everything  else.  But  it  ought  to 
be  said  that,  with  rare  exceptions,  their  sufferings  were  most 
patiently  borne.  Occasionally  it  was  difficult  to  remove 
them  from  vehicles,  since  some  of  the  worst  wounded  were 
stowed  away  on  a  sort  of  top  shelves  prepared  high  up  in 
the  awning  of  the  cart  by  plaiting  raw  hide  ropes  across 
under  the  leaky  tilt  which  covered  the  back  part  of  the  wagon. 
Of  baggage  they  had  next  to  none,  usually  none,  excepting 
their  rags  and  possibly  a  knapsack.  Once  a  smile  was  forced 
from  the  bystanders  by  the  appearing  of  a  common  chair, 
which  the  happy  owner  had  somehow  contrived  to  get  carried 
out  to  Paardeberg  and  back,  as  we  conjectured  ;  but  such 
relics  of  civilisation,  not  to  mention  luxury,  were  almost 
unique. 

Jacobsdal  seemed  to  be  inexhaustible  ;  when  we  were  not 
receiving  from  it  convoys  of  our  own  wounded  and  sick, 
numbers  of  wounded  Boer  prisoners  sent  from  there  kept  us 
employed  ;  they  were  poor  downcast  fellows ;  the  older 
grey-headed  men  slouched  about  with  hanging  heads  and 
hands  in  pockets,  and  the  younger  sat  in  their  tent  doors 
discussing  their  woes.  They  were  a  contrast  to  our  own 
wounded,  who  whenever  they  were  able  hopped  about  among 
their  comrades,  glad  of  the  respite  from  their  toils  and  dangers. 

At  whatever  time  the  convoys  arrived,  the  wounded  were 
at  once  attended  to,  refreshed  with  bovril  and  Liebig,  and 
their  wounds  and  ailments  dressed  or  prescribed  for.     Major 

C ,  his  officers,  and  the  men  of  the  R.A.M.C.  were  flying 

from  one  wagon  to  another  the  moment  they  arrived,  render- 
ing every  possible  assistance  and  seeing  that  nothing  was 
omitted  which  care  and  gentleness  could  ensure.  The  slighter 
cases  were  taken  at  once  to  the  tents,  and  the  more  necessitous 
laid  on  the  sand  until  they  could  have  their  turn  in  the  opera- 
tion tent.  Those  unable  to  help  themselves  were  lifted  out 
on  stretchers  by  the  R.A.M.C.  orderlies  and  carried  off  to 
the  hospital  for  treatment  through  numbers  of  sj^mpathising 
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bystanders  who  had  gathered  round.  A  few  of  the  most 
fortunate  or  clamant  cases  were  placed  in  a  double-roofed 
Cabul  tent,  and  somehow  or  other  all  were  soon  sheltered 
under  cover  of  buildings,  tents,  or  marquees,  though  as  a  rule 
there  were  about  400  where  there  were  only  100  intended  to 
be  accommodated,  and  it  was  surprising  how  rapidly  all  were 
looked  after,  and  how  well  it  was  done  where  there  were  so 
many  ill  and  so  few  to  help  them.  Then  followed  the  bustle 
of  great  cooking  at  the  camp  fires  to  provide  for  the  wants 
of  the  hundreds  who  had  arrived  ;  the  butchers  were  cutting 
up  the  carcases  ;  the  fires  smoked  ;  the  pots  and  kettles 
boiled  ;  and  the  water-carts  were  drawn  up  near  at  hand  to 
supply  the  needs  of  the  kitchens. 

The  sick  and  wounded  Boers  who  were  brought  in  by  the 
convoys  under  escort  received  exactly  the  same  treatment 
as  our  own  men,  except  that  sentries  were  placed  over  them  ; 
indeed,  it  was  sometimes  remarked  that  when  Boers  were  sent 
down  country  they  were  commonly  provided  with  first-class 
carriages  in  which  to  travel,  or  second-class  at  least,  while 
our  own  fellows  were  allotted  third-class  carriages.  In  some 
other  ways  indeed  they  came  off  better  than  our  own  soldiers, 
for  on  the  convoys  their  friends  had  often  provided  them  with 
umbrellas  against  the  sun  and  rain,  and  a  comrade  was  even 
allowed  to  travel  with  and  attend  to  them  ;  some  of  them  I 
observed  come  in  from  Jacobsdal  travelling  in  small  light 
buck-wagons  with  mule  teams,  and  well  protected  from  heat 
and  wet  by  white  umbrellas. 

It  was  only  late  in  the  day,  or  it  might  be  late  in  the  night, 
when  all  the  sick  and  wounded  had  been  attended  to,  that  the 
fires  were  made  to  provide  food  for  the  exhausted  medical 
officers  and  give  them  tea. 

As  the  numbers  of  invalids  increased  other  hospitals?  were 
sent  up  to  Modder,  and  civilian  doctors  arrived  to  give  their 
aid,  and  a  special  hospital  was  established  on  the  '  Island  ' 
under  one  of  the  consultants ;  but  with  all  these,  things  fell 
far  short  of  the  requirements,  in  various  ways.  Medical 
supplies  were  deficient ;  for  many  days  there  was  no  brandy  ; 
there  was  no  glycerine  ;  and  other  things  of  that  sort  were 
not  to  be  had.  When  fresh  stores  were  sent  up,  they  did  not 
impress  one  with  a  high  opinion  of  those  who  had  ordered  and 
supplied  them.  Boxes  which  had  been  ordered  from  private 
firms  had  their  contents  ill-assorted.  One  box  would  contain 
30  pounds  of  glycerine,  another  only  zinc  sulphate  and  tincture 
of  ginger,  a  third  only  carbolic  acid  crystals,  a  fourth  linen 
squares,  and  so  on.  One  contained  only  warming  pans  ! 
There  was  of  course  no  one  whose  function  it  was  to  arrange 
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and  deal  them  out,  make  solutions,  etc.,  and  it  was  bewildering 
for  the  doctors  to  have  to  wade  about  amongst  and  select  and 
prepare  these  supplies  when  their  hands  were  already  overfull. 
Imagine  such  an  officer  coming  hopefully  to  get  something 
particularly  needful,  and  having  to  wait  about  and  open 
boxes  of  50  to  80  pounds,  some  of  which  had  only  methylated 
spirits,  some  only  turpentine,  and  some  only  the  splints  which 
would  have  been  invaluable  ten  days  previously,  but  which 
he  no  longer  required  ;  it  was  very  trying  to  have  this  addi- 
tional labour  thrust  on  him.  The  lives  of  the  medical  officers 
were  full  of  vexations.  A  patient,  for  example,  required  a 
saline  infusion  ;  there  were  no  proper  means  of  preparing  it, 
and  when  at  last  it  was  turned  out  it  was  like  pea-soup,  so 
muddy  that  it  would  have  been  fatal  to  have  used  it.  Another 
patient  with  a  cranial  injury  required  instant  trephining  of 
the  skull ;  it  was  skilfully  done  by  one  of  the  officers,  but 
under  highly  disadvantageous  conditions,  with  a  miserable 
lantern  for  light,  and  with  no  proper  cranium  forcipes,  only 
the  common  bone  forceps  from  the  amputation  case. 

One  would  have  been  very  glad  to  see  the  Red  Cross 
properly  at  work  there,  but  I  only  once  saw  any  representative 
from  it,  when  a  Dutch-speaking  Africander,  adorned  with  a 
brassard  and  employed  by  the  Red  Cross  Society  and  St. 
John's  Ambulance  Association,  turned  up  and  reported  that 
he  had  brought  up  a  truck  load  of  food,  clothing,  medical 
comforts,  and  such  like,  all  of  which,  except  clothing,  were 
supposed  to  be  furnished  by  the  army  medical  department. 
When  he  arrived  it  was  too  late  ;  the  worst  was  over.  He 
had  no  transport  of  his  own,  but  was  dependent  on  the  military 
for  getting  on  and  distributing  his  goods,  and  though  the  good 
man  did  his  best,  I  seriously  think  the  only  service  he  rendered 
us  at  Modder,  at  least  I  heard  of  no  other,  was  to  distribute 
some  pyjama  suits. 

Typhoid  fever  went  on  rapidly  increasing,  and  was  virulent. 
The  mortality  from  it  in  the  camp  amounted  to  twenty -four 
per  hundred  cases,  though  no  doubt  this  great  fatality  was 
due  to  the  milder  cases  having  been  sent  away,  for  every  one 
who  could  bear  the  transport  was  daily  hastened  down 
country  in  hospital  or  other  trains,  in  batches  of  thirty  or 
forty  at  a  time.  They  were  usually  mustered  at  ten  a.m., 
when  the  ambulance  wagons  turned  up  to  convey  them  over 
to  the  station.  After  having  been  taken  across  in  these, 
they  had  to  wait  about  until  one  o'clock,  when  the  work  of 
putting  them  into  carriages  began.  This  was  all  right  for 
those  who  were  not  severely  ailing,  as  they  could  creep  under 
the  shade  of  the  trees  and  sheds  about  the  station,  provided 
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it  were  dry,  not  too  hot,  and  free  from  dust  storms  ;  but  it 
was  trying  for  those  upon  the  stretchers  who  had  to  lie  baking 
in  the  ambulance  wagons  all  the  time.  Their  dinner  was  sent 
over  to  them  from  the  camp,  tinned  beef  and  biscuit,  and 
eventually  all  were  put  into  the  train.  Before  it  moved  off 
each  man  had  food  and  water  and  a  pint  of  milk  sent  with 
him,  and  each  compartment  contained  six  or  seven  men. 
Except  what  they  carried,  there  was  commonly  no  water  on 
the  train,  either  for  lavatory  purposes  or  for  drinking,  beyond 
what  might  be  begged  from  the  engine-driver,  and  not  the 
least  important  function  of  the  doctor  who  accompanied  the 
train  was  to  beg  for  this  supply.  But  it  did  sometimes  happen 
that  no  doctor  was  sent  with  them  on  their  long  journey  of 
many  hours,  and  even  of  days. 

The  strain  thrown  on  every  one  by  the  events  of  those  days 
was  terrible,  and  affected  both  combatants  and  non-combat- 
ants. One  military  officer  whom  I  knew  got  into  such  a  state 
of  excitement,  shouting  out,  though  he  was  as  brave  a  man 
as  any,  that '  50,000  Boers  were  coming  over  the  hill,'  pointing 
and  gesticulating  to  emphasise  his  illusions,  that  he  had  to  be 
sent  down  to  Cape  Town.  A  major  commanding  a  bearer 
company  went  altogether  off  his  head  and  became  quite  melan- 
cholic, and  I  heard  of  four  other  instances  of  insanity  among 
officers.  This,  as  had  been  forecasted  by  Von  Block,  was  one 
of  the  results  to  be  anticipated  from  the  fatigues  and  anxieties 
of  the  altered  conditions  of  warfare.  From  the  unexaggerated 
account  given  above  of  what  I  myself  saw,  an  approximately 
accurate  idea  can  be  formed  of  what  had  to  be  endured  by 
those  serving  on  the  Modder  River. 


XXXIII 

More  about  Modder 

It  was  fortunate  for  those  engaged  in  the  gloomy  work  at 
Modder  River  that  we  were  cheered  by  the  progress  of  the 
war  under  the  conduct  of  General  Roberts,  and  that  other 
things  gave  us  variety  and  broke  the  sad  monotony. 

On  the  last  day  of  February  we  heard  that  at  Paardeberg, 
Cronje  and  all  his  forces  had  surrendered,  that  he  had  come 
forth  into  a  square  formed  by  the  Highland  Brigade  and  given 
himself  up.  A  room  in  the  house  at  Modder  called  the  '  Hotel,' 
belonging  to  a  Mr.  Glover,  and  which  had  been  Methuen's 
headquarters,  was  forthwith  prepared  for  Cronje  and  another 
for  his  wife,  who  had  been  captured  along  with  him  and  was 
said  to  be  wounded.     About  noon  of  the  same  day  he  was 
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brought  into  Modder  River  in  a  four-wheeled  carriage  with 
four  horses,  accompanied  by  his  weeping  wife  and  a  young 
man.  The  City  of  London  Imperial  Volunteers  formed  a 
guard  of  honour  and  received  him  with  a  general  salute, 
presenting  arms  while  the  bugles  played.  Much  consideration 
was  shown  to  him,  and  loitering  in  the  road  opposite  his  rooms 
was  forbidden,  so  that  his  feelings  might  not  be  hurt  by  any 
display  of  vulgar  curiosity. 

His  captured  forces,  3679  in  number,  were  next  brought  in, 
and  confined  in  a  camp  of  tents  enclosed  in  a  fence  of  barbed 
wire,  round  which  armed  sentries  were  placed  at  close  intervals. 
The  Boers  when  we  visited  them  were  very  jolly,  well  fed,  and 
were  clustered  round  the  water-carts  enjoying  themselves. 
We  saw  no  women  and  children  among  them,  though  there 
were  said  to  be  some.  I  understood  that  some  more  men  were 
brought  in  later,  making  the  total  captures  up  to  4400.  On 
close  acquaintance  the  captured  Boers  were  not  delightful ; 
after  what  they  had  gone  through  it  was  perhaps  natural  that 
the  smell  in  their  camp  should  have  been  bad,  but  their  habits 
were  dirty,  too  foul  to  be  told  of  here.  They  were  inclined  to 
be  boastful,  and  indulged  in  tall  talk  of  fighting  to  the  last 
and  resisting  at  the  capitals,  Bloemfontein  and  Pretoria, 
which  accorded  rather  ill  with  so  large  a  body  of  strong  un- 
wounded  men  surrendering  without  at  least  a  single  desperate 
sortie  to  break  through,  as  they  themselves  had  just  done. 
They  told  us  many  interesting  things ;  one  of  these  I  remember, 
and  it  may  have  been  true,  to  the  effect  that  Cronje  had  always 
round  him  a  bodyguard  of  six  selected  marksmen,  and  that 
in  the  Magersfontein  battle  the  seven  were  at  one  time  cut 
off  and  encircled  by  a  body  of  the  Black  Watch  who  had 
surprised  them  while  they  were  upon  a  kopje.  The  seven 
gave  themselves  up  for  lost  when  the  Highlanders,  who  had 
not  noticed  them,  departed,  and  they  were  able  to  rejoin  their 
comrades.  When  they  were  surrounded  at  Paardeberg,  they 
said,  each  man  had  to  dig  a  pit  for  himself  deep  enough  to 
conceal  him,  and  in  it  they  had  often  to  remain  for  three  days 
on  end,  their  sole  amusements  being  to  smoke  and  read  their 
huge  Bibles.  In  our  prisoners'  camp  they  seemed  generally 
to  be  busied  in  their  tents  praying  and  singing  psalms.  They 
were  sent  down  country  as  quickly  as  possible  in  batches  of 
500  at  a  time. 

A  few  days  after  Cronje's  capture  we  were  also  gladdened 
by  the  authentic  news  of  the  relief  of  Ladysmith  and  the 
evacuation  of  Colesberg  by  the  Boer  commando  there. 

We  saw  many  phases  of  African  climate,  and  these  not 
always  kind  ones,  at  Modder  River,  and  I  became  convinced 
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that  though  South  Africa  cannot  rival  the  Soudan  in  the 
matter  of  flies,  it  can  yet  equal  it  in  centipedes,  scorpions, 
and  tarantulas,  and  even  surpass  it  in  wind  storms,  thunder, 
lightning,  and  deluges  of  rain.  Howling  dust  storms  were 
frequent,  during  which  little  could  be  done  but  sit  in  the  tents 
and  await  their  subsidence  ;  reading  and  writing  were  out 
of  the  question  ;  and  clouds  of  locusts  accompanied  the 
storms,  or  intervened,  the  animals  flitting  like  moths  en- 
deavouring to  fly  against  or  sideways  to  the  wind,  but  drifting 
before  it  fifteen  to  thirty  feet  above  the  ground,  resembling 
brownish  snow,  and  casting  their  shadows  on  the  tent  walls 
as  they  passed.  On  the  24th  and  25th  of  February  so  great 
were  the  wind  and  rain  that  four  or  five  of  the  hospital  tents 
and  marquees  were  blown  down,  and  the  patients,  some  of 
them  helpless  and  unable  to  move,  had  to  be  picked  up  out 
of  the  mud  in  the  dark  and  conveyed  into  our  mess  or  other 
tents.  During  these  deluges,  which  continued  all  day  and 
night,  it  became  very  cold,  and  everything  was  wet,  including 
clothing  and  bedding,  while  the  ground  was  saturated.  One 
day  we  had  just  returned  from  dealing  with  a  case  of  secondary 
haemorrhage  from  an  amputation  stump,  where  the  common 
femoral  artery  had  to  be  tied,  and  were  resting  at  sunset, 
when  we  observed  a  thunderstorm  coming  up,  and  after  looking 
to  my  tent  ropes  and  pegs  I  had  returned  to  the  marquee, 
where  we  had  some  food,  and  the  major  and  I  were  at  the  door 
which  faced  the  west  admiring  the  vivid  lightning  as  it  ap- 
proached, when  in  the  space  of  one  second  a  flush  of  hissing, 
blinding,  and  soaking  rain,  as  solid  as  a  bucketful  of  water, 
dashed  against  us,  and  came  flying  into  the  door,  drenching 
us  instantly.  A  squall  of  wind  accompanied  it,  tearing  up 
the  whole  of  one  side  of  the  marquee,  which  fluttered  and 
flapped  and  thundered  in  the  gale.  As  we  flew  to  the  poles 
and  clung  to  them  to  prevent  everything  from  going,  we 
looked  through  the  opened  side  to  where  our  camp  was, 
distant  a  few  yards,  but  the  occasional  glimpse  of  a  tent 
through  a  grey  sheet  of  water  and  small  hail  was  all  we  could 
discern.  The  crashing  thunder,  hissing  rain,  and  flapping 
canvas  combined  into  one  common  roar  in  which  each  special 
sound  could  not  be  discriminated,  and  the  lightning  continued 
to  flash  every  second  or  two  in  the  rapidly  darkening  night, 
where  save  for  its  illumination  nothing  at  all  would  have  now 
been  visible.  The  major  heard  a  marquee  near  at  hand  go 
down,  for  he  was  one  of  those  who  missed  nothing,  and  called 
for  volunteers  to  carry  the  officers  who  were  under  it  into 
shelter.  All  who  were  in  our  marquee  followed  him  out  and 
found  a  wet  flat  mass  flapping  on  the  ground  where  the  marquee 
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had  stood.  We  uncovered  and  pulled  out  the  wounded  officers 
who  had  all  been  in  their  beds,  some  of  them  almost  naked, 
heaped  anything  upon  them,  waterproof  or  otherwise,  that 
would  cover  them,  and  bore  them  on  their  beds  through  the 
deluge  into  our  half -dismantled  marquee.  Excepting  myself, 
having  had  the  foresight  to  throw  on  a  mackintosh  cloak, 
every  one  was  drenched  to  the  skin  in  the  process.  As  we 
were  carrying  over  the  last  bed,  behold  !  half  of  the  camp 
seemed  to  sink  into  the  ground  before  our  eyes ;  tents 
shrivelled  and  sank  down  like  tinfoil  melting  in  a  fire,  and  in 
two  or  three  seconds,  while  we  stood  wonder-stricken,  thirty 
or  forty  tents  were  gone,  and  in  their  place  were  sodden  flat 
masses  of  writhing  patients  covered  with  tent  poles,  wet 
canvas,  and  nooses  of  tent  ropes.  Naked  men  struggled  out, 
blinded  men,  wounded  and  helpless  men,  and  men  with 
rheumatic  fever,  wailed  and  groaned,  and  an  insane  negro 
who  had  been  tied  to  a  tent  pole  shouted  and  shrieked,  while 
down  ever  came  the  torrents  of  solid  water.  From  every 
quarter  there  seemed  to  rise  from  out  the  ground  pillars  of 
lightning  flame  like  torches,  as  if  sent  to  light  up  the  scene, 
and  the  thunder  stunned  us  at  rapid  intervals  as  it  crashed 
overhead.  Such  a  thunderstorm  I  had  never  seen  before, 
but  I  was  immediately  to  see  one  yet  worse. 

We  gathered  our  wits  and  set  to  work.  There  was  no  need 
of  lamps,  the  continuous  and  vivid  flashes  gave  us  sufficient 
light,  as  we  hunted  for  the  most  helpless  sick  and  dragged 
off  the  wet  canvas,  often  hurting  in  the  process  those  whom 
we  wished  to  assist,  and  coming  in  the  mud  on  a  shattered 
and  bandaged  head  or  limb,  as  we  groped  for  the  helpless 
unfortunates.  Soon  others  came  to  help,  stretchers  were 
got,  wet,  sodden  and  soiled  as  they  were,  everything  was 
welcomed  that  would  carry  a  man,  and  we  toiled  till  the  opera- 
tion and  mess  tents  were  paved  with  patients  like  slates  upon 
a  roof,  and  every  yet  standing  tent  was  filled.  By  the  time 
that  all  this  was  finished  the  rain  had  passed,  I  hastened  to 
get  my  dry  Norfolk  jacket  and  cap,  persuaded  the  major  to 
strip  off  some  of  his  wet  clothing  and  put  on  mine  to  save  him 
a  little  from  the  now  chilly  night  air,  and  together  we  went 
over  to  the  other  officers'  marquees.  All  save  one  were  flat. 
I  found  a  cousin  of  mine  who  had  been  wounded  at  Paardeberg 
emerging  in  his  usual  good  humour,  hopping  on  his  sound  limb 
and  trying  in  the  obscurity  to  gather  the  scattered  articles 
of  his  kit  and  accoutrements  which  were  lying  in  the  mud. 
He  was  an  inmate  of  a  marquee  which  had  partly  withstood 
the  storm,  and  finding  him  so  content  and  patient  I  bade  him 
good-night,  went  to  my  tent,  which  I  found  still  standing, 
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turned  out  all  the  dry  clothes  and  stockings  that  I  could  spare, 
and  when  we  had  stripped  and  clothed  the  wet  officers  and 
men,  had  a  bowl  of  Maggi  soup  and  turned  in. 

The  lightning  was  still  playing  about,  rendering  the  sky 
bright  and  the  tents  dark,  and  the  tents  white  and  the  sky 
dark,  alternately,  and  having  looked  once  more  to  my  tent 
pegs  I  lay  watching  these  sights  until  I  fell  asleep.  But  it 
was  not  for  long.  Towards  midnight  I  was  awakened  by  a 
dash  of  thunder-rain  against  the  canvas,  and  found  another 
storm  passing  straight  overhead.  The  lightning  had  become 
so  continuous  that  it  was  a  constant  quivering  light,  trans- 
parent through  the  wet  tent  walls,  while  the  wind  roared 
and  tossed  the  tents,  and  the  thunder  overhead  made  the 
ground  shake  and  tremble.  Then  came  a  roar  like  the  sea 
in  full  fury,  and  my  tent  pole  wavered,  bent  over,  and  came 
down  across  my  waist,  pinning  me  to  the  ground  on  my 
stretcher,  and  immediately  I  found  myself  unable  to  move. 
The  only  thing  to  be  done  was  to  lie  still  until  some  one  found 
me,  so  I  lay  with  the  canvas  over  my  face  smothering  me, 
felt  pools  of  water  run  from  it  down  into  my  ears,  down  under 
my  body,  and  up  along  my  feet  and  legs.  The  thunder 
continued  to  shake  everything,  the  lightning  every  instant 
or  oftener  to  pour  out  its  streams  of  light,  and  the  canvas 
flapped  horribly  in  the  gale.  It  seemed  as  if  the  last  day 
were  come.  From  the  commotion  I  knew  that  many  other 
tents  were  down,  and  that  in  time  I  should  be  found  and 
rescued,  if  I  lay  still,  for  the  '  Professor  '  would  be  sure  to 
be  missed.  But  the  time  appeared  to  be  endless,  and  indeed 
it  seemed  as  if  it  were  impossible  for  any  one  to  escape  the 
lightning,  and  I  did  think  that  perhaps  my  own  last  hour  had 
come.  Eventually  I  heard  the  voice  of  the  major  asking  if 
any  one  were  there ;  others  were  with  him ;  and  when  I  replied 
that  a  fragment  of  humanity  still  existed,  the  pole  shook  and 
was  raised  from  my  body  to  my  great  relief,  and  the  good 
major  somehow  foiuid  his  way  under  the  canvas  and  struggled 
to  get  the  pole  vertical.  At  first  I  was  unable  to  assist  him, 
but  presently  my  breath  came  back  in  gasps,  I  hauled  on  my 
boots,  the  tent  was  raised  by  our  joint  exertions  and  I  crept 
out.  What  a  sight  met  me  !  The  ground  was  streaming 
fire  upwards  like  hundreds  of  torches,  at  least  it  seemed  to 
flash  upwards,  and  in  the  dead  of  night,  while  the  rain  cas- 
caded, the  thunder  raved,  and  the  lightning  appeared  to 
escape  from  every  yard  of  ground,  I  beheld  the  ruins  of  our 
canvas  city.  The  scene  was  beyond  description,  and  I  need 
not  dilate  upon  it.  The  major  had  his  tent  blown  down  with 
all  the  others,  but  he  managed  to  struggle  out  and  assemble 
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a  rescue  party.  Soon  men  were  sent  over  from  the  other 
camps,  and  tents  rose  up  and  resumed  shape,  and  hundreds 
of  hammers  beat  on  the  tent  pegs,  and  presently  I  too  was 
Joining  in  the  hammering  and  assisting  others. 

We  put  the  major's  tent  to  rights,  and  then  repeated  the 
scenes  of  the  evening,  in  getting  the  injured  and  sick  into 
their  own  restored  tents  or  new  ones  which  were  hastily  pitched 
amid  a  pandemonium  of  noise,  in  the  intervals  of  which  we 
could  hear  the  captive  sick  Boers  praying  aloud  to  their  God, 
and  the  wails  of  the  insane  negro  who,  lashed  to  the  pole,  was 
lying  underneath  his  fallen  tent. 

Not  till  then  had  I  time  to  hunt  up  my  cousin.  Lighting 
a  lantern,  I  went  to  his  marquee.  It  lay  like  a  newspaper 
on  a  road  on  a  rainy  day,  and  from  beneath  it  I  found 
him  crawling,  as  cheerful  as  ever,  to  hop  about  on  his 
sound  foot  and  fish  up  his  belongings  from  the  mud.  By  the 
light  of  my  lantern  we  retrieved  most  of  them  ;  he  limped 
over  to  my  tent,  whither  we  carried  his  things,  and  on  the  wet 
ground  on  one  side  of  it  he  made  his  bed  and  lay  down,  hoping 
doubtless,  as  I  did,  that  we  might  be  able  to  lie  in  peace 
there  until  the  morning.  From  my  portmanteau  I  produced 
my  last  treasured  tin  of  Huntley  and  Palmer's  biscuits  and 
a  piece  of  chocolate,  and  having  found  in  the  mud  a 
waterbottle  and  some  lemon  juice,  we  both,  joined  presently 
by  the  major,  made  what  we  considered  a  luxurious  meal. 
By  this  time  the  storm  had  passed  over.  A  kind  quarter- 
master lent  me  from  somewhere  a  damp  rubber  sheet  and  a 
wet  blanket ;  the  former  I  spread  over  my  soaked  bed, 
having  mopped  up  with  a  sponge  the  worst  pools  in  it ;  the 
latter  I  wrapped  round  me,  and  after  the  inevitable  smoke 
we  lay  down  and  soon  were  so  sound  asleep  that  we  did  not 
awake  until  the  sun  shone  into  the  tent,  the  flies  began  to 
settle  on  our  heads,  and  a  new  day  had  begun.  Our  ablutions 
were  done  after  a  fashion,  and  like  wet  wasps  we  crept  out 
into  the  sunny  air,  lugged  out  our  water-logged  clothing  and 
spread  it  out  on  the  tent  walls  and  the  ground  to  dry.  My 
cousin  found  somewhere  a  dry  pair  of  socks  which  he  gave 
me,  for  which  I  was  truly  thankful,  for  all  of  mine  had  been 
given  the  evening  before  to  the  wet  invalids.  The  major 
invited  my  cousin  to  mess  with  us  during  his  stay,  and  though 
our  fare  was  poor,  he  preferred  our  company  to  messing  as 
an  invalid. 

During  the  alarms  and  discomforts  of  the  night  the  be- 
haviour of  the  sick  officers  and  men  was  magnificent,  with 
the  single  exception  of  an  old  Highland  colonel,  who  snapped 
at  us  like  a  savage  terrier  dog  whenever  we  offered  to  help 
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him,  and  would  let  only  his  servant  touch  him.  As  he  seemed 
to  prefer  lying  all  night  under  the  fallen  marquee,  we  propped 
up  a  part  of  it  with  sticks  and  left  him  ;  what  became  of  him 
I  do  not  know,  but  whether  or  not  he  spent  the  night  under 
the  marquee,  which  was  so  wet  and  broken  that  w^e  could 
not  raise  it  in  the  obscurity,  he  had  gone  into  some  other 
shelter  when  we  went  to  look  for  him  in  the  morning.  But 
for  the  others  I  was  filled  with  an  intense  admiration,  as, 
besides  the  discomforts  I  have  attempted  to  describe,  some  of 
them  were  very  sorely  wounded,  and  to  be  so  served  after 
their  awful  ride  from  Paardeberg  must  have  tested  the  for- 
titude of  the  pluckiest  of  men. 

After  a  beautiful  forenoon,  in  which  we  were  able  to  lunch 
in  the  open  air,  we  had  in  the  afternoon  the  worst  hailstorm 
I  saw  in  South  Africa.  It  began  by  looking  black  over 
Magersfontein,  where  heavy  rain  was  visibly  falling.  We 
looked  to  the  tent  pegs  and  laced  up  the  door  just  as  the  storm 
reached  us.  It  was,  however,  not  a  monstrous  repetition  of 
the  night  before,  but  an  interesting  variation.  There  was 
no  wind,  but  lightning  followed  by  a  crash  of  rain.  The 
north  side  of  the  tent  had  the  appearance  as  if  showers  of 
missiles  were  being  thrown  against  it,  and  from  where  we  stood 
in  its  interior  it  looked  as  if  it  were  everywhere  being  struck 
by  volleys  of  musket  balls,  for  each  spot  which  was  struck 
emitted  a  spurt  of  spray  right  across  the  tent  as  if  it  were  blown 
from  the  mouth  of  a  gun.  My  cousin  peeped  through  a  chink 
of  the  door  and  called  to  me  to  come  and  look.  The  ground 
was  white  with  hailstones  as  big  as  large  gooseberries,  or  even 
small  potatoes,  and  these  were  the  projectiles  which  had  been 
battering  on  our  tent.  When  the  shower  began  to  pass  and 
we  could  look  freely  out,  not  a  soul  was  to  be  seen,  only  the 
horses  and  mules  were  kicking  and  lashing  out  as  the  hail 
struck  them  like  whips.  On  examining  the  hailstones,  their 
average  measured  diameter  was  one  inch  ;  all  were  much  of 
one  size  ;  the  largest  were  1 J  by  1 J  by  1  inch,  and  their 
structure  was  in  layers  like  onions,  the  ice  being  alternately 
opaque  and  translucent ;  they  weighed  on  an  average  over  a 
quarter  of  an  ounce.  When  melted  they  left  on  the  ground 
marks  of  concentric  crusts  resembling  the  section  of  a  corru- 
gated onion. 

These  were  specimens  of  the  weather  at  Modder,  and  no 
doubt  it  was  similar  where  Roberts's  army  was  lying  round 
Paardeberg  or  advancing  eastwards  across  the  Orange  Free 
State. 
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XXXIV 

Trek  to  Kimberley 

On  the  way  from  Modder  to  Kimberley  I  gained  experience 
of  '  trekking,'  the  sort  of  travelHng  which  prevailed  in  South 
Africa  in  the  early  days.  On  Saturday  the  10th  of  March 
we  at  last  got  our  final  orders  to  depart  at  4  p.m.,  and  long 
before  that  time  our  men  commenced  the  loading  of  the  five 
buck-wagons  forming  our  transport,  each  of  which  was  capable 
of  carrying  easily  3000  pounds,  and  if  necessary  even  5000. 
One  of  the  wagons  served  to  carry  the  tents  of  our  field  hos- 
pital, a  second  all  our  medical  and  surgical  stores,  and  the 
remaining  three  the  baggage  of  the  officers  and  men  ;  the 
loading  occupied  three  hours,  so  that  we  were  ready  long  before 
the  appointed  time,  and  had  the  usual  additional  delays, 
waiting  for  three  and  a  half  hours,  before  we  drew  out  of 
Modder.  The  major,  two  officers,  and  myself  accompanied 
one  part  of  the  procession,  and  a  prolonged  dust  storm  which 
enveloped  us  removed  any  lingering  regret  we  might  have 
otherwise  had  at  quitting  the  place  where  we  had  so  long  been 
busied,  where  we  had  lost,  moreover,  by  death  or  sickness, 
already  over  one  third,  nearly  a  half  indeed,  of  our  company. 
Our  last  view  of  the  plain  which,  not  many  weeks  previously, 
had  supported  a  populous  canvas  city  of  50,000  inhabitants 
was  over  a  naked,  desolate  expanse  which  showed  only  the 
crosses  of  the  dead  in  the  two  little  cemeteries,  with  the  names 
upon  them  already  half  obliterated  by  the  weather.  The 
whole  place  was  horrible,  its  river  putrid  and  stinking  from 
the  carcases,  mostly  of  horses,  which  had  been  washed  down 
from  Paardeberg  and  elsewhere,  and  stuck,  bloated  and 
foetid,  on  every  stone,  shallow,  or  ford. 

There  were  mishaps  before  we  reached  the  rendezvous  a 
few  miles  towards  the  north-east.  A  Scotch  cart,  loaded  at 
the  last  moment  with  odds  and  ends,  and  tacked  on  by  its 
shafts  to — of  course — the  most  heavily  loaded  wagon,  proved 
to  be  of  greater  weight  than  the  oxen  could  draw,  stuck  fast 
in  the  deep  sand  before  we  had  gone  half  a  mile,  and  had  to 
be  transferred  to  another  wagon  which  was  already  half  a 
mile  ahead.  Next  it  was  found  that  the  water-carts  had  not 
their  mules  inspanned,  and  one  of  these  broke  loose  and  had 
to  be  hunted  for  half  an  hour  over  the  veld  before  it  could  be 
caught,  by  which  time  the  other  wagons  were  two  miles  in 
advance.  And  there  was  riding  backwards  and  forwards 
and  strong  language,  and  anxiety  to  our  chief,  before  all  was 
rectified. 
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When  at  last  we  reached  the  rendezvous,  we  found  we  were 
to  be  part  of  a  train  of  over  forty  wagons,  which  had  to  be 
started  one  by  one,  forming  a  Hne  along  the  road  we  were  to 
follow.  We  should  have  had,  in  addition,  an  armed  escort  of 
five -and -twenty  of  the  Northamptons,  who  had  been  detailed 
to  ensure  our  safety,  but  somehow  they  had  gone  astray, 
and  our  sole  protectors  as  we  marched  through  a  part  of  the 
Free  State  territory  were  the  three  or  four  mounted  transport 
riders  who  accompanied  us. 

Each  wagon  of  the  procession  had  a  pair  of  oxen  yoked  to 
its  pole,  and  in  front  of  them  fourteen  others  attached  in 
pairs  to  a  long  iron  chain  extending  from  the  pole,  the  whole 
being  about  forty  yards  in  length.  Every  wagon  had  two 
drivers,  the  front  one,  the  '  voorlooper,'  guiding  the  oxen  by 
pulling  them  by  the  nose,  the  second,  the  driver  proper,  was 
usually  seated  on  the  box  ;  both  were  armed  with  long  bam- 
boos, like  salmon  rods,  furnished  with  long  lashes,  and  heartily 
the  two  discharged  their  function  of  flogging,  and  fearful 
noises  they  made  with  the  cracks  of  the  great  whips,  the 
reports  when  they  struck  the  sides  of  the  animals  being 
like  rifle  shots,  and  with  their  own  harsh  throaty  sounds  of 
'At6mm,'  '  Aat,'  '  Sturee,'  'Gumaal,'  and  so  forth;  at  least 
the  sounds  resembled,  to  my  unfamiliar  ears,  words  like  these. 
The  wagons  started  off,  one  behind  the  other,  forming  a  line 
about  a  mile  long,  and  its  snaky  length  wound  its  way  over 
the  plains,  the  foremost  end  being  visible  from  the  rear  only 
by  the  huge  column  of  dust  it  cast  up,  in  which  all  details 
were  lost.  The  transport  riders,  all  of  them  whites  and  good 
horsemen,  galloped  from  end  to  end  and  from  place  to  place 
along  the  sides,  keeping  order  and  preventing  the  line  from 
breaking  into  pieces,  by  stopping  the  front  to  await  the  rear 
or  by  hurrying  the  latter  up.  The  oxen  went  bravely,  about 
as  fast  as  a  man  could  leisurely  walk,  sometimes  going  at 
a  run  for  a  short  space,  but  maintaining  on  the  whole  the 
same  average  speed,  unless  for  momentary  rectifications,  until 
our  first  stopping-place  was  reached.  When,  as  sometimes 
happened,  an  ox  fell  sick,  it  was  simply  detached  and  driven 
along  with  us,  unless  it  were  very  ill,  when  it  was  left  on  the 
veld  to  die  or  feed  itself  well  again,  as  the  case  might  be. 
Having  been  unable  at  Modder  to  procure  a  horse,  I  accom- 
panied the  march  on  foot,  and  as  we  passed  away  towards 
the  north,  by  the  eastern  end  of  Magersfontein,  the  sun  set, 
the  light  faded,  the  plain  grew  dark,  and  the  moon  and  stars 
alone  lit  us  on  our  way. 

We  continued  onwards  in  the  weird  moonlight  until  9  p.m., 
when  we  drew  up  at  a  place  called  Bissett's  farm,  to  rest 
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without  outspanning,  and  this  was  done  as  follows :  the 
leading  wagon  drew  to  one  side  of  the  road,  and  the  next  two 
came  up  on  its  outer  side,  forming  a  trio  alongside  one  another, 
with  the  oxen  all  in  their  places  in  the  direction  of  our  advance, 
as  if  prepared  to  start  three  abreast.  The  three  wagons  which 
followed  were  similarly  ranked  on  the  other  side  of  the  road  ; 
behind  these  were  arranged  the  rest,  by  threes  and  threes, 
all  symmetrically  and  beautifully  done,  so  that  they  could 
easily  start  again  without  delay  and  in  good  order.  The  oxen 
were  not  fed,  but  stood  motionless  and  ghostly  in  the  dark, 
quiet  in  their  harness,  and  rested  thus,  one  or  two  of  the  more 
wearied  lying  down. 

The  farmer  Bissett  was  an  honest  Scot,  who  pronounced 
Cronje's  name  as  if  it  were  spelled  '  Kronjee,'  and  he  told  us 
that  Cronje  was  a  half-breed,  and  that  he  used  to  bastinado 
his  troops  with  a  big  whip.  Bissett  said  he  had  sent  word  to 
Methuen  advising  him  to  outflank  Magersfontein  instead  of 
attacking  it  frontally,  but  that  his  advice  was  not  taken, 
though  he  had  constantly  sent  in  accounts  of  how  the  Boers 
could  be  circumvented.  Roberts,  however,  acted  on  that 
principle.  It  seemed  that  Bissett  had  been  taken  to  Jacobsdal 
on  an  accusation  of  having  poisoned  some  of  the  Boers'  horses, 
but  was  let  off  on  giving  a  bribe  of  £40. 

After  the  halt  had  been  properly  organised  the  drivers 
and  those  of  our  men  who  had  climbed  upon  the  wagons  got 
down,  whites  and  blacks  employed  themselves  in  kindling  little 
fires,  coffee  pots  were  put  on  and  a  meal  was  made  by  moon- 
light ;  then  pipes  were  lit  and  all  prepared  to  obtain  some 
sleep.  We  threw  our  coats  over  the  barbed  wire  fence  which 
there  lined  the  road,  got  over  it  ourselves,  spread  out  a  blanket 
or  coat  on  the  ground  after  kicking  aside  all  the  stones  we  could 
feel  with  our  feet,  got  something  to  serve  us  as  a  pillow, 
wrapped  something  else  round  us,  and  fell  asleep  under  the 
radiant  stars  which,  as  the  night  was  fortunately  a  fine  one, 
blazed  steadily  without  a  twinkle,  and  amongst  the  camomile 
scent  of  the  crushed  heathery  herbs  we  rested  until  3  a.m., 
when  the  oxen  began  to  stir  and  the  men  to  move,  and  we 
roused  ourselves  to  continue  our  march.  The  moon  and  Venus 
had  then  set  in  the  west,  but  Jupiter  had  risen  before  the  sun, 
and  a  beautiful  spear  of  the  zodiacal  light  went  up  into  the 
heavens  almost  to  the  zenith,  not  more  than  10  degrees  off 
the  perpendicular,  its  base  resting  on  the  eastern  horizon 
where  the  day  was  shortly  to  break. 

Our  first  march  had  been  for  twelve  miles,  our  second  or 
morning  one  was  to  be  about  six  more,  and  in  the  same  order 
in  which  they  had  stopped  the  wagons  moved  slowly  off  into 
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the  dark,  until  daylight  came  in  at  five,  when  we  halted  at 
Scholze's  Nek  for  the  day  ;  and  this  time  the  oxen  were  out- 
spanned.  No  longer  on  a  well-marked  road,  we  were  out  on 
the  open  veld,  the  halt  was  to  be  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
day,  and  the  oxen  were  to  be  fed,  therefore  the  arrangements 
differed  from  those  for  a  temporary  halt,  and  were  managed 
in  this  fashion.  The  wagons  were  drawn  up  close  beside  and 
parallel  to  one  another,  like  cigars  in  a  box,  with  the  ox  teams 
in  front  of  them,  also  parallel.  There  were  three  such  columns 
of  twelve  or  thirteen  wagons  in  each.  Then  the  cattle  were 
cast  loose,  the  chains  from  the  wagon  poles  stretched  out  on 
the  ground  straight  in  front,  bales  of  hay  were  shaken  out  in 
various  places,  men  lit  fires,  made  breakfast,  and  settled  down 
to  wait  until  the  heat  of  the  day  was  over  and  the  cool  of  the 
evening  had  come.  The  oxen  first  greedily  ate  their  own  hay, 
then  tried  to  make  raids  on  that  of  their  neighbours,  which 
the  negroes  prevented  them  from  doing  by  shouts  and  whips, 
and  when  all  they  could  find  was  consumed,  the  beasts  strayed 
away  over  the  veld  to  nibble  at  the  scanty  pasture,  while  the 
men  lay  down  in  some  shade  to  sleep  away  the  day.  I  have 
spent  many  a  bustling  day  which  had  less  real  interest  in  it 
than  this  one  which  I  passed  underneath  the  buck-wagon, 
sheltered  by  its  shadow  from  the  hot  sun,  as  I  lay  lazily  watch- 
ing the  naked  kopjes,  the  waterless  plains  around  them  with 
their  few  twigs  of  shrubs  and  scanty  blades  of  herbage,  and 
ever  the  stretches  of  barren  sand  between.  The  dust  and 
smell  of  Modder  were  hardly  out  of  my  nostrils,  and  I  could  not 
help  thinking  what  a  hopeless  country  it  seemed  for  civilised 
man  to  dwell  in.  As  it  chanced,  in  turning  up  my  little  pocket 
Horace,  I  found  his  most  appropriate  description  of  Africa  : 

^leonum  arida  nutrix. 
Pone  me  pigris  ubi  nulla  campis 
Arbor  aestiva  recreatur  aura, 
Quod  latus  mundi  nebulae  malusque 

Jupiter  urguet ; 
Pone  sub  curru  nimium  propinqui 
Solis  in  terra  domibus  negata.' 

Towards  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  an  indefinite  bustle 
began  to  be  perceived  in  the  laager,  negroes  crept  out  from 
beneath  the  wagons,  and  looked  around  the  veld.  Then  the 
cattle  were  seen  drifting  nearer  to  us,  coming  spontaneously 
closer,  and,  as  if  they  realised  their  duty,  breaking  up  into  their 
several  herds.  Into  these  the  Kafirs  plunged,  and  by  strokes 
from  lusty  arms  each  soon  separated  his  own  team  of  thirty - 
two  cattle  from  the  great  herd  of  perhaps  1200  or  1300. 
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Each  team  was  then  driven  up  by  its  two  Kafirs  and  ranged 
in  a  Hne  facing  one  way,  hke  a  company  of  soldiers,  beside  its 
own  particular  wagon.  A  noose  was  thrown  round  the  horns 
of  each  of  the  oxen,  and  by  it  they  were  pulled  into  their  places 
in  pairs  along  the  '  trek  tow  '  or  chain  ;  a  beam  was  thrown 
across  each  pair  in  front  of  the  shoulders  and  made  fast  to 
the  horns  by  a  figure-of-eight  cord  ;  a  prong  on  each  side  of 
the  neck  and  a  cord  round  the  throat  steadied  all,  and  from 
this  the  pull  was  obtained.  The  hinder  pair  of  oxen  was 
attached  to  the  wagon  pole,  the  others  were  coupled  up  in 
front  of  them  to  the  chain,  and  all  was  ready.  They  were 
started  off  in  the  same  order  as  that  in  which  they  had  stopped, 
and  the  evening  '  trek  '  began. 

The  experiences  of  the  preceding  evening  were  repeated  ; 
we  walked  on  in  the  sun,  in  the  sunset,  in  the  dusk,  and  in  the 
dark,  and  the  dusty  line  crawled  on  until  we  were  well-nigh 
sick  of  it.  Every  one  who  could  climbed  on  to  some  wagon 
or  other,  and  I  truly  believe  I  was  the  only  individual  in  the 
whole  train  who  walked  every  step  of  the  way.  Those  driving 
or  riding  eventually  tired  of  doing  so,  and  the  major  and  some 
of  the  others  walked  with  me  for  the  last  four  miles.  We  were 
all  weary  men  when  we  saw  the  foremost  wagons  draw  up,  as 
formerly,  on  the  sides  of  the  road,  and  learned  that  we  had 
arrived  at  Wimbledon,  where  we  were  to  bivouac  for  the  night. 
Already  we  had  guessed  that  we  were  close  to  and  were  circling 
round  the  western  side  of  Kimberley,  for  the  electric  light  on 
the  Bultfontein  mines  guided  us  as  to  the  lie  of  the  town. 
Of  our  escort  we  had  seen  nothing  ;  we  subsequently  learned 
that  instead  of  protecting  us  from  the  Boer  raiders  they  had 
taken  a  different  direction  and  a  worse  road,  and  the  only 
evidence  we  had  of  their  existence  was  the  sight  of  their  leader's 
baggage  which  we  carried. 

The  second  night  of  our  bivouacking  was  a  repetition  of  the 
first,  except  that  we  had  no  mosquitoes,  and  did  not  start 
again  until  five  a.m.,  when  we  set  off  as  before.  It  shortly 
became  light,  and  in  the  lessening  dusk  we  passed  Beacons- 
field,  a  suburb  of  Kimberley,  left  its  racecourse  and  racestand 
on  our  right  hand,  ascended  a  stony  elevation  where  our 
wagons  stuck  by  their  wheels  getting  behind  large  boulders 
and  having  to  be  prised  over  them  by  jackscrews,  and  reached 
the  high-lying  plateau  of  Newton  Common,  immediately 
outside  the  breastworks  and  sandbag  redoubt  by  which  the 
city  had  been  fortified  on  that  side  during  the  siege.  Lying 
as  it  did  between  the  city  and  the  surrounding  hills  held  by 
the  Boers,  Newton  Common  had  been  the  scene  of  many 
combats  between  the  besiegers  and  defenders,  and  on  it,  a 
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clear  and  breezy  spot,  we  soon  set  up  our  tents,  breakfasted, 
and  were  rejoined  by  two  of  our  comrades,  who  had  remained 
to  fmish  some  duties  at  Modder  River,  and  had  come  on  by 
train. 

XXXV 

Around  Kimberley 

When  our  field  hospital  arrived  in  Kimberley,  Mafeking,  a 
town  a  couple  of  hundred  miles  to  the  north,  was  still  invested 
by  the  enemy,  and  the  railway  which  connected  the  two  was 
in  their  hands.  Forty  miles  from  Kimberley  this  line  of  rails 
crossed  the  Vaal  River,  which  divided  the  Orange  Free  State 
from  the  Transvaal. 

Methuen  may  have  had  twelve  to  fifteen  thousand  men 
under  his  command  in  Kimberley,  while  the  Boers  had  perhaps 
nine  thousand  ranged  along  the  Vaal.  Methuen  lost  no  time 
in  commencing  operations  by  moving  out  his  forces  so  as  to 
sweep  off  all  the  Boers  who  intervened  between  him  and  the 
Vaal,  and  occupied  with  little  or  no  resistance  the  small 
towns  of  Boshof,  forty  miles  to  the  north-east,  Warrenton  on 
the  Vaal,  the  same  distance  due  northwards,  and  Barklay, 
just  across  the  Vaal  twenty-five  miles  to  the  north-west. 
Thus  the  enemy  were  soon  driven  to  occupy  practically  the 
line  of  the  northern  bank  of  the  great  river.  It  was  con- 
jectured by  some  of  us  that  our  function  would  be  in  the  first 
place  to  relieve  Mafeking,  but  as  time  went  on  this  plan,  if  it 
had  ever  been  fixed  upon,  was  altered. 

Although  Roberts,  who  was  now  advancing  on  Bloemfontein, 
was  less  dependent  on  having  to  send  back  his  sick  and 
wounded  in  our  direction,  and  Modder  had  no  longer  an 
existence  as  a  medical  centre,  yet  there  were  many  invalids  in 
Kimberley,  and  more  were  arriving,  while  there  was  a  con- 
siderable deficiency  in  medical  resources.  Numbers  of  volun- 
teer civilian  surgeons  were  sent  up  with  the  supplies  which 
were  required,  and  stationary  hospitals  were  formed  in  the  city, 
while  the  field  hospitals  were  prepared  as  much  as  possible  for 
mobile  work  in  the  field,  so  as  to  move  forwards  in  the  lightest 
order,  without  any  tents,  with  a  minimum  of  transport,  each 
hospital  being  allowed  only  two  buck -wagons,  and  each  officer 
permitted  to  have  but  35  pounds  of  baggage.  I  thought 
myself  fortunate  in  being  able  to  secure  a  small  patrol  tent, 
and  to  purchase  at  the  cost  of  £56  a  Basuto  pony  and  a  light 
l>uggy  which  would  carry  myself  and  my  few  belongings, 
before  we  got  our  orders  to  move  on  the  29th  of  March. 

While  we  were  at  Kimberley  it  was  a  source  of  delight  to 
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all  of  us,  after  the  imperfect  sanitation  of  Modder,  to  have 
supplies  of  water  which  we  could  drink  without  the  constant 
thought  that  we  might  be  swallowing  typhoid  death,  that  we 
were  able  to  touch  our  lips  with  our  bathing  and  washing 
water  in  safety,  and  that  cleansing  our  teeth  was  no  longer 
done  at  the  peril  of  our  lives,  which  was  ever  present  to  all  of 
us  at  Modder  ;  and  it  made  us  comparatively  light-hearted 
to  be  freed  from  that  particularity  of  the  horrid  valley  of 
death.  Yet  even  in  clean  Kimberley  the  same  maladministra- 
tion as  rendered  Modder  so  pestiferous  sometimes  threatened 
to  reproduce  similar  conditions.  The  slovenliness  with  which 
camp  sanitation  was  attended  to  was  almost  incredible. 
Though  we  arrived  early  on  a  Monday  morning,  with  sixty 
patients,  most  of  whom  were  suffering  from  dysentery  or 
diarrhoea,  it  was  Wednesday  evening,  three  days  and  two 
nights  later,  before  any  latrines  were  properly  fitted  up,  while 
for  the  first  twenty -four  hours  there  were  none  at  all,  and  the 
ground  around  was  rapidly  becoming  a  cesspool.  With  an 
undermanned  medical  staff  and  no  special  sanitary  corps,  it 
could  not  well  be  otherwise,  despite  the  efforts  made  to  provide 
a  remedy,  and  the  temperature,  which  was  85  degrees  in  the 
shade,  favoured  the  dissemination  of  such  diseases. 

Some  convoys  of  patients,  though  fewer  than  at  Modder, 
were  still  coming  in.  In  one  of  them  there  was  only  one 
medical  man  to  accompany  480  patients  ;  many  of  these  had 
dysentery  so  badly  that  it  was  beyond  their  strength  to  leave 
the  wagons  for  their  necessities  even  had  it  been  possible  to 
stop  the  convoys  for  the  purpose,  their  evacuations  had  to 
be  made  over  the  sides  of  the  carts  or  even  when  lying  within 
them  ;  the  water  buckets  were  used  as  closets  and  were  full 
of  their  soil  when  they  arrived  ;  and  one  of  the  worst  cases 
of  dysentery  had  his  clothing  covered  from  head  to  foot  with 
his  own  defecations.  Disease  was  rampant  everywhere,  and 
probably  the  Medical  Corps  suffered  more  from  illness  and 
deaths  than  any  other  ;  in  our  own  field  hospital  the  com- 
mandant considered  that  nearly  all  his  men  had  had  distinct 
typhoid  fever,  though  many  of  them  were  slight  cases. 

All  this  was  not  the  fault  of  the  medical  officers  ;  they  were 
most  indignant  and  outspoken  about  such  a  state  of  matters, 
but  what  could  the  overworked  and  undermanned  staff  do 
where  no  sufficient  provision  had  been  made  in  advance  to 
meet  such  conditions  ?  I  often  thought  that  my  Portsmouth 
Address  was  as  milk  compared  with  their  condemnatory 
remarks.  One  esteemed  and  most  devoted  officer  expressed 
openly  the  hope  that  a  history  of  the  medical  aspects  of  the 
war  in  all  their  naked  truth  might  some  day  be  published. 
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and  some  one  meet  with  severe  punishment.  Another,  and 
he  was  perhaps  the  ablest  officer  of  the  R.A.M.C.  whom  I  met, 
called  it  inhuman  to  use  men  to  fight  our  battles  and  then 
treat  them  thus  when  they  were  sick  ;  and  a  third,  who  had 
only  recently  joined  us,  and  had  not  personally  seen  half  of 
what  we  others  had  witnessed,  was  strong  in  his  condemnation 
of  those  who  had  neglected  the  reforms  that  had  been  urged 
upon  the  War  Office  for  years. 

It  was  impossible  for  me  to  obtain  an  exact  account  of  the 
numbers  of  the  sick  and  wounded,  but  besides  those  who  were 
in  the  civil  hospital,  perhaps  a  hundred  or  so,  there  were  no 
fewer  than  eight  hospitals  in  the  town  filled  with  them,  the 
Masonic  Hall,  the  Catholic  Charities,  Drill  Hall,  etc.,  each 
containing  50  or  60,  while  one  field  hospital  held  500  and 
another  100  enterics,  and  so  on.  I  incline  to  think  that  1100 
or  1200  would  have  been  the  lowest  total  estimate. 

The  Red  Cross  here  began  to  be  of  some  use.  The  nursing 
sisters  of  the  Public  Schools  Hospital  assured  me  that  it  had 
been  of  much  benefit  to  them  in  providing  clothing  and  such 
like  necessaries  for  the  patients  there,  all  of  whom  were  military 
sick  and  wounded,  and  I  especially  noted  this,  as  up  to  then 
I  had  not  seen  anything  commendable  in  its  work. 

At  Kimberley  other  voluntary  aid  came  in.  An  American 
field  hospital  was  brought  up  country  and  put  together  as 
its  parts  arrived  ;  it  was  placed  nominally  under  the  command 
of  an  officer  of  the  R.A.M.C,  and  was  very  well  provided, 
though,  owing  to  the  presence  of  its  donor,  who  used  it  more 
as  a  source  of  comfort  and  adventure  for  himself  than  for  the 
unrestricted  good  of  the  invalids,  it  was  not  of  any  great  utility 
so  long  as  it  was  under  my  observation. 

As  far  as  time  permitted,  I  studied  the  defences  which  had 
protected  Kimberley  during  its  sequestration.  The  entrench- 
ments were  very  shallow  and  open  to  artillery  fire,  and  con- 
trasted badly  with  the  efficiency  of  the  Boer  trenches  beyond 
them.  But  I  have  already  told  of  the  difference  when  describ- 
ing Magersfontein.  The  major  and  I  went  out  to  examine 
Carter's  Ridge,  which  had  been  the  scene  of  an  action  where 
Captain  Scott  Turner  was  killed.  We  went  to  the  south-west 
over  the  veld,  which  was  there  very  rough,  and  notwith- 
standing that  clouds  of  locusts  were  so  dense  that  it  was 
difficult  for  us  to  see  where  we  were  going,   succeeded   in 

reaching  it  under  the  guidance  of  G ,  who  had  been  one 

of  the  party  from  Kimberley  who  carried  out  the  attack,  had 
gone  back  later  with  some  comrades,  and  dining  the  dark 
been  successful  in  recovering  Turner's  body.  Of  the  sixty  who 
formed  the  assaulting  force,  only  fifteen  had  returned  un- 
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wounded.  When  we  reached  the  Boer  defences,  we  found 
them  a  mass  of  loopholed  walls  where  the  farmhouse  had 
stood,  and  a  series  of  trenches  and  redoubts,  with  a  semi-lunar 
sandbag  emplacement  for  a  great  gun.  The  proprietor  Mr. 
Carter  was  cheerfully  trying  to  make  a  habitation  out  of  the 
ruins  of  what  had  been  his  house,  and  he  was  good  enough 
to  accompany  us  and  show  us  the  enemy's  fortifications. 
They  were  skilfully  placed  along  the  crest  of  the  ridge,  facing 
Kimberley,  and  commanded  its  outposts  at  a  distance  of 
about  2500  yards.  The  trenches  were  deep  and  covered  in 
front  and  above  by  sheets  of  corrugated  iron  taken  from  Mr. 
Carter's  farm.  Here  again  one  could  not  but  admire  the 
Dutch  as  military  engineers  :  for  once  more  their  defences 
were  far  superior  to  those  of  our  own  side  in  their  adaptation 
to  modern  warfare,  especially  as  regards  modern  artillery 
fire ;  indeed,  the  impression  one  formed  was  that  if  they  had 
possessed  as  much  resolution  as  engineering  genius,  they  would 
have  had  a  very  good  chance  had  they  boldly  rushed  Kimber- 
ley, in  spite  of  the  valour  and  skill  of  Colonel  Kekewich  and 
its  brave  defenders  under  his  command. 

We  of  course  all  paid  a  visit  of  inspection  to  '  Long  Cecil,' 
the  only  long-range  gun  Kimberley  possessed,  which  was 
constructed  during  the  siege  by  Mr.  Labram — a  wonderful 
piece  of  work  to  have  been  done  under  the  existing  conditions 
by  a  civilian  engineer  ;  it  stood  before  the  Court  House,  where 
doubtless  it  will  remain  for  many  a  generation  as  a  memento 
of  that  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  city. 

There  were  some  rainy  days  during  our  stay  in  Kimberley, 
and  they  completely  altered  the  appearance  of  the  veld. 
It  burst  into  glory.  Short  creeping  grasses  sprang  up 
sparsely,  and  it  was  filled  with  flowers,  inconspicuous  but 
beautiful,  rose-hued  oxalis,  stellaria,  pretty  pink  vetches, 
small  white  garlic,  innumerable  compositae  with  yellow  balls, 
yellow  daisies,  purple  Michaelmas  daisies,  bunches  of  bedstraw, 
and  the  dull  funereal  asphodel  which  poisons  the  horses  who 
eat  it.  It  was  a  pleasure  to  walk  over  the  veld,  and  we  had 
to  cross  it  every  time  we  left  our  camp,  for  we  were  a  mile  or 
two  outside  the  city. 

On  the  first  arrival  of  our  unit  the  pavements  and  streets 
of  Kimberley  were  crowded  with  men  in  khaki  uniform, 
every  shop  contained  one  or  two,  and  the  town  resounded 
with  the  tread  of  infantry,  the  tramp  and  dust  of  the  cavalry 
were  everywhere,  while  the  rattle  of  the  military  wagons  was 
perhaps  the  prevailing  note.  The  Club  was  for  ever  clustered 
with  ofiicers  coming,  going,  eating  and  smoking.  But  before 
we  left  our  major  was  almost  the  only  man  in  uniform  to  be 
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seen  as  he  and  I  walked  through  the  streets  ;  in  ten  days' 
time  the  troops  had  nearly  all  departed,  and  the  resulting 
silence  had  become  impressive. 

We  too  struck  our  tents,  packed  our  carts,  and  were  home- 
less wanderers  once  more.  We  went  to  the  hospital  and  said 
farewell  to  those  of  our  unit  who  were  in  the  grasp  of  typhoid. 
They  were  doing  fairly  well  though  not  out  of  danger,  and 
though  it  was  comforting  to  leave  them  in  good  hands,  yet 
I  felt  that  their  poor  wasted  faces  would  ever  remain  in  my 
memory  as  I  saw  them  when  we  said  good-bye,  for  we  were 
unlikely  ever  to  meet  again. 


XXXVI 

'  Counter-Sunsets  ' 

I  FEAR  that  I  owe  some  apology  for  the  introduction  of  this 
chapter,  which  refers  to  a  singular  celestial  sunset  appearance 
witnessed  by  myself  and  others  at  Modder  River  and  Kimber- 
ley,  as  well  as  elsewhere  afterwards,  on  a  good  many  occasions. 
It  resembled  somewhat  the  phenomenon  well  known  as  the 
'  Gegenschein,'  but  did  not  correspond  with  anything  I  had 
seen,  or  had  read  of  it.  Once  only  had  I  seen  a  trace  of 
something  faintly  resembling  it  on  a  flat  moor  in  Scotland, 
but  in  no  other  part  of  the  world  had  I  met  with  anything 
like  it,  and  it  struck  me  and  my  comrades  as  being  very  re- 
markable. The  camera  entirely  failed  to  reproduce  it,  but 
I  made  several  drawings.  I  may  be  entirely  mistaken,  but  it 
seems  worthy  of  a  description. 

When  the  sun  had  just  set  in  the  north-west,  there  some- 
times appeared  in  the  south-east,  at  a  point  diametrically 
opposite  to  the  sunset,  an  appearance  as  if  another  sun  were 
rising  there.  There  was  usually  a  concentrated  reddish  glow 
in  the  sky  at  that  point,  and  a  thin  stratum  of  cirrhus  cloud 
5  or  10  degrees  above  the  visible  horizon,  which  on  these 
great  plains  corresponded  with  the  true  horizon,  and  from 
the  brightest  point  above  the  cloud  there  spread  upwards 
into  the  sky  a  fan-shaped  series  of  radiating  bands  of  light 
and  shade,  precisely  like  those  one  sees  thrown  into  the  air 
by  the  setting  sun  when  it  shines  through  clouds.  As  we  did 
not  know  at  first  what  those  appearances  were,  we  styled  them 
'  counter-sunsets.' 

The  first  one  which  was  noticed  was  at  Modder,  on  the  4th 
of  March,  when  the  sim  had  just  set  in  a  clear  sky  in  the  north- 
west, and  Venus  and  the  crescent  moon  were  visible  in  the 
same  direction.     Somewhere  about  half  an  hour  after  sunset 
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three  broad  streams  of  soft  white  light  resembling  the  beams 
from  arc  lights  were  seen  radiating  from  a  point  on  the  south- 
eastern horizon,  lasting  for  twenty  minutes  or  thereby  and 
then  disappearing.  A  sketch  was  made.  One  band  was  10 
or  12  degrees  in  breadth,  radiating  from  about  45°  to  55° 
to  the  north  of  the  vertical ;  the  second  5  degrees  broad, 
radiating  between  about  25°  to  30°  N. ;  and  the  third  about 
10  degrees  broad,  radiating  between  the  vertical  drawn  from 
the  common  meeting-place  of  all  on  the  horizon  and  10 
degrees  to  the  north  of  this.  The  lower  ends  of  the  bands 
sprang  from  a  small  belt  of  cumulus  or  cirrho-cumulus  cloud 
lying  some  15  degrees  above  the  horizon,  and  their  upper 
ends  reached  almost  to  the  zenith,  ending  in  somewhat 
rounded  extremities  which,  like  their  sides,  shaded  gradually 
away  into  the  blue  sky.  This  observation  was  not  made  so 
carefully  as  those  which  followed. 

The  second  was  seen  at  Kimberley  on  the  18th  of  March. 
On  coming  out  of  my  tent  at  5.48  p.m.,  while  the  setting  sun 
was  still  10  degrees  above  the  horizon,  rays  of  light  were  seen 
emerging  from  a  point  on  the  horizon  exactly  opposite  the  sun, 
their  lower  ends  rising  into  sight  at  a  slight  bank  of  sunlit 
cloud,  cumulus  in  type,  situated  10  degrees  above  the  horizon, 
but  the  rays  had  they  been  prolonged  would  have  met  at  a 
point  at  or  just  below  the  horizon.  The  moon,  a  day  or  two 
past  her  full,  had  not  yet  risen.  The  sky  generally  was  dull 
with  cumulus  clouds.  The  appearance  lasted  for  five  minutes. 
The  rays  were  five  in  number  :  No,  1, 10  degrees  broad,  30°  to 
40°  N. ;  No.  2,  10  degrees  broad,  10°  to  20°  N.  ;  No  3.,  10 
degrees  broad,  5°  to  15°  S.  ;  No.  4,  5  degrees  broad,  25°  to 
30°  S.;  and  No.  5,  5  degrees  broad,  40°  to  45°  S.,  all  the 
measurements  being  taken  from  the  vertical  of  the  point 
of  convergence. 

A  third  very  beautiful  one  was  seen  at  Kimberley  on  the 
22nd  March.  The  sun  had  set  in  a  sky  which  was  cloudless, 
except  for  one  white  cumulus  cloud  far  to  the  south,  and  the 
sunset  showed  no  divergent  rays.  There  was  a  thin  red  haze 
all  round  the  horizon  most  marked  on  the  east  and  west ; 
at  6.2  p.m.  the  phenomenon  appeared,  four  bands  converging 
to  a  spot  on  the  south-eastern  horizon,  where  they  all  met. 
As  the  sun  sank  deeper  it  cast  the  convex  shadow  of  the  earth 
on  the  sky  above  the  horizon  for  a  depth  of  10  degrees,  and 
from  the  upper  border  of  this  the  bands  arose,  stretching  up- 
wards 75  degrees  towards  the  zenith,  and  in  proportion  as  the 
sun  sank  farther  the  shadow  cut  off  the  lower  ends  of  the 
bands.  On  this  occasion  the  bands  had  the  appearance  of 
dark  rays  or  shadows  on  the  glowing  mist,  leaving  it  bright 
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between  them.  The  measures  of  the  bands  were  :  No.  1,  10 
degrees  broad,  50°  to  60°  N. ;  No.  2,  15  degrees  broad,  35°  to 
40°  N. ;  No.  3,  5  degrees  broad,  20°  to  25°  S. ;  No.  4,  5  degrees 
broad,  40°  to  45°  S.  By  the  time  the  phenomenon  had  lasted 
for  ten  minutes,  that  is  at  6.12  p.m.,  the  band  of  the  earth's 
shadow  on  the  horizon  had  chmbed  to  15  degrees,  and  then 
the  whole  faded  quickly  away. 

Though  they  were  frequently  watched  for,  the  'counter- 
sunsets  '  were  not  visible  every  night.  They  created  a  good 
deal  of  interest  among  us,  for  they  were  previously  unknown 
to  any  of  us,  and  our  company  mustered  a  goodly  number 
of  scientific  men,  most  of  them  accurate  observers.  On  one 
occasion  we  saw  at  sunset  the  unmistakable  convex  shadow 
of  the  earth  thrown  on  the  sky  while  there  were  no  beams 
observable.  Now  and  then  we  saw  them  at  other  places 
than  Modder  and  Kimberley,  but  always  where  there  were 
broad  unlimited  plains. 

It  was  evident  that  on  these  expanses  the  lower  strata  of 
the  atmosphere  were  nearly  always  full  of  dust,  and  when 
the  sun's  rays  fell  tangentially  on  them  at  sunset  the  rays, 
being  practically  parallel,  would  when  made  visible  by  passing 
through  cloud  or  dust  appear  to  one  in  the  middle  of  the  plain 
as  radiating  divergently  from  the  setting  sun,  and  converging 
behind  the  observer  to  the  opposite  horizon,  just  as  on  a 
straight  part  of  a  railway  the  rails  to  one  standing  in  the 
middle  of  the  straight  part  seem  to  converge  and  meet  towards 
both  ends.  The  rays,  illuminating  the  dusty  atmosphere, 
would  be  most  evident  towards  the  sunset  and  the  horizon 
opposite  it,  as  they  would  be  seen  end  on,  and  least  evident 
overhead  and  sideways  where  they  would  be  seen  across. 
Clouds  at  sunset  would  throw  long  shadows  or  bands  across 
the  dusty  sunlit  atmosphere,  these  bands  would  seem  to 
converge  to  a  point  opposite  the  true  sunset,  and  give  rise 
to  the  '  counter-sunset.'  This  seemed  to  be  the  explanation 
of  the  appearance,  and  if  it  were  correct  it  was  evident  that 
there  might  be  '  counter-sunrises  '  as  well. 

That  this  was  really  the  case  I  was  able  to  satisfy  myself 
on  the  30th  of  March,  when  the  conditions  were  favourable. 
Dawn  that  morning  stole  in  between  5.15  and  5.30  ;  it  was 
almost  totally  cloudless,  but  a  faint  dust  and  heat  haze 
overspread  the  plain.  The  horizon  remained  steel-blue  both 
to  north  and  south,  but  the  coming  sun  stained  the  east 
citron -yellow,  and  over  against  it  in  the  west  was  visible  the 
convex  bow-like  shadow  of  the  earth  seen  upon  the  haze, 
and  above  that  shadow  the  unrisen  sun  made  the  haze  glow 
a  fiery  purple  rivalling  the  east  in  brightness.     As  the  sun 
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approached  its  rising  the  neutral -tinted  earth's  shadow 
narrowed  until  it  became  a  rim  of  5  or  10  degrees  in 
greatest  breadth  above  the  western  horizon,  which  was  dead 
level  and  unbroken  by  any  hill,  kopje,  or  inequality.  From 
the  place  in  the  east  where  the  sun  was  about  to  rise  there 
were  no  divergent  beams  proceeding,  but  presently  in  the  west 
dark  straight  beams  were  seen  to  shoot  up,  diverging  from  a 
point  exactly  opposite  to  the  sunrise.  This  was  at  5.43  a.m., 
while  the  sun  was  still  5  or  10  degrees  under  the  horizon. 
At  first  the  beams  were  faint,  and  three  in  number,  then  they 
grew  more  distinct,  and  a  fourth  close  to  the  horizon  was  added 
on  the  northern  side  of  the  others.  To  my  surprise  and  de- 
light, as  the  convex  earth's  shadow  narrowed  and  vanished, 
the  shadow  of  some  peculiarly  shaped  kopjes,  which  lined 
the  sunrise  point  in  the  east,  one  of  which  called  the  Aasvogel 
kopje  possessed  a  distinctive  outline  and  a  peculiar  notch, 
was  thrown  as  a  dull  blue  silhouette  on  the  western  sky  under- 
neath the  beams.  Above  the  Aasvogel  shadow  and  between 
the  beams,  the  sky  now  showed  a  warm  pearl-grey  tint. 
The  appearances  were  best  seen  from  5.46  to  5.54,  but  when 
at  the  latter  hour  the  sun  had  risen  to  about  3  degrees 
below  the  horizon,  the  beams  faded  and  vanished.  The  general 
glow  then  died  out,  the  sun  rose,  it  was  day,  and  the  camp 
awoke.  The  size  and  direction  of  the  beams  were  as  follows  : 
No.  1  was  10  degrees  broad  and  was  directed  between  40° 
and  50°  southwards  from  a  vertical  drawn  upwards  from 
the  point  of  convergence  on  the  horizon  ;  No.  2  was  10 
degrees  broad  and  placed  35°  to  45°  N. ;  No.  3  was  5 
degrees  broad,  60°  to  65°  N.  ;  and  No.  4  was  3  degrees 
broad,  63°  to  66°  N.  The  highest  elevation  reached  by 
the  beams  in  this  counter  sunrise  was  75  degrees. 

XXXVII 

KiMBERLEY    TO    BOSHOF 

In  leaving  Kimberley  the  function  apparently  assigned  to 
Lord  Methuen's  column  was  that  of  sweeping  the  boundless 
plains  of  the  Orange  Free  State  along  the  south  side  of  the 
Vaal  River,  while  General  Sir  Archibald  Hunter  was  to  do  a 
like  service  in  the  Transvaal  on  the  north  of  the  river.  This 
meant  for  us  a  journey  of  possibly  two  months  over  a  land 
without  roads  or  railway,  cut  off  from  news  and  newspapers, 
eliminated  as  it  were  from  the  rest  of  the  world  until  we 
should  again  come  into  contact  with  the  forces  which  Lord 
Roberts  would  be  pushing  up  northwards  from  Bloemfontein 
to  Pretoria,  from  the  Free  State  capital  to  that  of  the  Trans- 
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vaal.  Unless  therefore,  in  those  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
which  we  were  to  traverse  over  unbroken  flats,  we  might 
hope  for  the  excitement  of  fighting,  there  promised  to  be  little 
of  interest ;  and  since  it  actually  turned  out  that  there  was 
little  contact  with  the  enemy,  there  will  not  be  much  to  tell 
of  here  beyond  the  occurrences  of  our  own  petty  circle,  and 
the  minor  events  which  broke  the  daily  repeated  monotony. 
Our  first  '  trek  '  was  one  of  four  days'  duration  to  Boshof, 
forty  miles  away. 

At  five  o'clock  on  the  evening  of  Monday,  the  2nd  of 
April,  my  comrades  and  I  left  Newton  Common  for  the  last 
time,  formed  procession,  and  rode  through  the  city  of  Kim- 
berley  to  the  public  gardens,  where  we  were  to  pass  the  night, 
and  which  we  reached  at  dusk.  There  I  unharnessed  my  pony, 
fed  him  and  haltered  him  to  one  of  the  trees,  pitched  my  small 
tent  in  which  we  placed  our  valuables,  and  went  to  the  Club 
to  dine.  There  were  several  celebrities  in  the  room,  among 
them  Lord  Methuen  and  Colonel  Kekewich,  the  defender  of 
Kimberley  during  the  siege.  We  walked  back  to  the  gardens, 
examined  the  underground  shelter  to  which  the  inhabitants 
were  wont  to  flee  for  shelter  when  the  Boer  artillery  was  play- 
ing, and  turned  in  to  sleep.  It  was  a  hot  night,  but  very 
clear,  and  as  I  looked  out  from  the  tent  the  new  moon  and 
Venus  were  shining  in  the  west ;  in  the  Milky  Way  a  network 
of  the  black  '  coal  sacks  '  broke  its  silvery  band  ;  a  breeze 
rustled  at  intervals  through  the  leaves  of  the  eucalyjDtus  trees, 
and  the  beauty  of  nature  was  exquisite  to  behold.  But  as 
usual  there  were  drawbacks,  the  horses  snorted  and  neighed, 
my  pony  rustled  with  his  nosebag  at  my  ears,  and  innumerable 
dogs  in  the  town  barked  and  yelped  until  long  after  mid- 
night, so  that  sleep  was  impossible  for  me  or  my  comrades, 
who  lay  in  their  sleeping-bags  round  my  tent.  The  mos- 
quitoes too  were  numerous  and  hungry,  until  I  fell  on  the 
device  of  covering  my  head  except  my  eyes  and  nose  with  a 
knitted  helmet  just  received  by  parcel  post,  tying  a  hand- 
kerchief round  neck  and  chin,  and  tucking  my  hands  away, 
when  I  was  able  to  lie  in  comfort  and  safety  and  listen  to  the 
insects  as  they  arrived  one  by  one  with  a  hungry  buzz,  lit 
expecting  to  feed,  and  presently  flew  off  disappointed  to  a 
more  promising  subject.  But  the  protection  was  devised 
rather  late,  for  sleep  was  broken,  a  cigar  did  not  mend  matters 
much,  and  shortly  the  bullock  wagons  with  our  baggage  and 
forage  started  off  after  the  usual  chattering  prelude  by  the 
black  boys.  I  was  not  sorry  to  turn  out  at  half-past  four, 
harness  up  and  pack  my  buggy,  get  a  cup  of  coffee  and  start 
off  finally  on  our  first  day's  march. 
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The  zodiacal  light  faded  and  dawn  came  in  as  we  passed 
through  the  city  suburbs,  by  the  mounds  and  scaffoldings 
of  the  diamond  mines,  and  formed  gradually  into  our  order. 
First  came  one  or  two  officers  on  horseback  riding  far  ahead 
to  direct  our  march,  then  the  bearer  company,  then  our  own 
wagons  and  men,  and  some  water-carts,  while  the  American 
Field  Hospital  with  buck-wagons  and  baggage  brought  up 
the  rear.  As  we  proceeded  over  limitless  levels  covered 
with  grass  and  dotted  with  an  occasional  mimosa  shrub,  the 
sun  rose  on  a  glorious  burning  day  and  revealed  the  clouds 
of  dust  raised  by  our  column  drifting  away  to  the  south  over 
the  deserted  flats.  As  the  morning  advanced  the  shrubs 
grew  more  thickly,  making  a  park-like  landscape,  and  on 
the  horizon  ahead  we  could  discern  the  summits  of  some  high 
flat -topped  mountains  more  than  twenty  miles  away. 

At  a  little  ruined  farm  called  Leeuwkop  we  outspanned  to 
get  breakfast  and  pass  the  heat  of  the  day,  and  my  friends 
blessed  the  shade  afforded  by  the  awning  into  which  we  con- 
verted my  patrol  tent.     It  attracted  other  visitors,  one  of 

whom.  Major  F ,  who  was  acting  as  our  guide,  had  been 

through  the  siege  and  told  many  of  its  most  interesting  inci- 
dents. He  pointed  to  an  officer  riding  past  who,  he  said, 
had  received  a  Mauser  bullet  through  his  head  and  quite  re- 
covered.    F possessed  (and  it  was  the  first  thing  of  its 

kind  any  of  us  had  seen,  though  now  well  known  under  the 
name  of  '  trench  periscope  ')  an  opera  glass  made  by  Zeiss  of 
Jena,  with  an  upright  chimney  and  reflecting  mirrors  enabling 
one  to  look  over  the  parapet  of  a  trench  without  exposing 
himself.  Colonel  Kekewich  also  came  along  and  favoured  me 
with  a  long  talk,  besides  offering  to  do  anything  he  could  to 
be  of  service. 

We  left  Leeuwkop  in  the  afternoon  and  the  rest  of  the  day 
was  mainly  an  experience  of  the  progress  of  a  dusty  column 
of  wagons,  men  on  foot,  and  horsemen,  along  the  vilest  of 
roads.  We  were  soon  overtaken  by  a  squadron  of  mounted 
infantry  who  spread  out  into  a  long  line,  two  and  two,  fifty 
yards  from  one  another,  for  a  mile  on  each  side  and  in  front 
of  us,  examining  each  hillock  and  bush  for  lurking  Boers, 
and  behind  them  we  dragged  on  our  way,  now  deep  in  sand, 
now  among  large  boulders,  and  the  carts,  mules,  horses,  and 
bullocks  groaned  and  ground  through  the  former,  or  crashed 
and  bumped  over  the  latter.  It  was  a  marvel  how  any 
conveyance  could  stand  the  strain.  At  some  places  the 
track,  already  deep  in  ruts,  had  been  washed  into  steep 
watercourses,  which  could  be  avoided  only  by  the  most 
skilful  steering.      Accidents  occurred  ;    two  of  our  bullock 
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wagons  containing  our  provisions  stuck  fairly  in  the  sand 
and  had  to  be  left  behind  ;  one  belonging  to  the  bearer 
company  broke  its  pole  in  a  deep  rut,  and  a  long  time  elapsed 
before  it  could  be  shortened  and  mended,  and  even  then  it 
broke  again.  The  American  ambulance  had  a  like  mishap. 
But  we  went  on,  leaving  them  behind,  and  rested  every  hour 
to  let  the  tired  cattle  and  footsore  men  recover  a  little. 
My  small  cart,  which  was  made  of  the  finest  hickory,  came 
through  wonderfully,  and  I  had  only  once  to  stop  to  repair 
the  broken  harness  with  some  rope  I  had  laid  in  in  anticipa- 
tion of  such  a  calamity.  Presently  a  battery  of  Maxim  guns 
overtook  and  passed  us.  We  struggled  on  all  the  afternoon  ; 
then  the  sun  set  and  it  became  quite  dark,  for  the  young  moon 
was  hidden  behind  clouds,  and  still  we  wore  onwards  across 
a  plain  which  seemed  as  broad  as  the  ocean,  passing  an  islet 
of  kopje  at  every  mile  or  two,  but  soon  the  darkness  hid 
roads,  ruts,  boulders,  and  kopjes  entirely.  I  expected  my 
tiny  cart  to  become  a  wreck,  so  I  left  the  reins  loose  on  the 
pony's  neck,  who,  knowing  all  the  tricks  of  South  African 
travel,  followed  some  wagon  in  front  which  was  invisible  to 
me,  turned  and  twisted  in  marvellous  fashion,  and  kept  me 
from  being  smashed  in  holes  or  on  boulders  and  ant-hills. 
For  what  seemed  to  be  endless  hours  we  stumbled  blindfold 
on,  losing  all  touch  with  one  another,  until  at  last  we  saw, 
ever  so  far  off  on  the  horizon,  the  gleam  of  bivouac  fires,  and 
eventually  reached  these  as  a  confused  mass  of  carts,  animals, 
and  men.  Unharnessing  among  a  melee  of  mules  kicking 
and  rolling  in  the  dust,  I  set  off  to  find  my  commander,  and 
when  we  had  picketed  the  pony,  wheeled  the  buggy  round 
and  set  up  the  little  tent,  we  lit  our  pipes  and  waited  for  our 
supper.  Alas  !  it  was  miles  and  miles  behind  on  the  broken- 
down  wagons.  However,  I  had  some  biscuits  and  cheese  in 
my  haversack,  and  a  bottle  of  chartreuse,  the  relic  of  a  dinner 
I  had  given  in  Kimberley  to  my  comrades  of  the  Modder  ; 
others  of  our  friends  came  up  and  made  their  contributions  ; 
some  one  prowling  about  got  hold  of  a  tin  of  tomato  soup  and 
another  of  cafe  au  lait ;  we  supped  not  so  badly,  and  our 
happy  company  turned  in,  some  under  my  little  shelter, 
others  beneath  the  cart,  or  on  the  ground  round  it.  The 
night  was  not  a  bad  one,  considering  all  things,  the  mos- 
quitoes were  few,  and  contrary  to  Kekewich's  prognostica- 
tions we  were  left  alone  by  the  Boer  snipers  ;  while  the  wagons 
which  had  been  delayed  by  their  mishaps  were  so  late  of 
overtaking  us  that  we  had  a  long  sleep  and  did  not  start 
from  Slobbetts,'  as  the  place  was  called,  until  half -past  six 
the  next  morning. 
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The  march  from  Slobbetts  to  Leeuwfontein,  on  the  6th  of 
April,  across  the  same  flat  country,  resembled  that  of  the 
previous  day.  The  scattered  mimosa  bushes,  from  which 
partridges,  bustard,  and  other  game  fled  before  our  advancing 
horsemen,  formed  the  most  of  what  was  to  be  seen  ;  but  the 
roads  were  somewhat  better ;  we  passed  '  vleis  '  or  pools  of 
water  and  marshes,  and  twice  were  surprised  by  approach- 
ing columns  of  smoke,  which  proved  to  be  in  each  case  from 
a  train  of  three  traction  engines  puffing  quickly  towards 
Kimberley  and  dragging  two  or  three  empty  trucks.  It 
seemed  strange  to  find  the  heavy  monsters  speeding  easily 
and  merrily  over  ground  which  we  were  toiling  across  with 
such  pains  ;  though  we  did  encounter  one  which  had  been 
wrecked  and  abandoned  in  a  deep  watercourse.  When  we  got 
to  Leeuwfontein  at  ten  in  the  morning  we  there  found  wells 
of  good  water,  and  were  once  more  able  to  call  ourselves  clean. 

We  started  from  Leeuwfontein  at  three  o'clock,  and  our 
course  still  held  eastwards  over  other  wild  flats,  whose  only 
variations  were  an  ant-hill,  a  boulder,  or  a  small  kopje,  and 
after  miles  of  monotonous  progress  along  a  road  so  flat  and 
smooth  that  we  hardly  had  the  excitement  of  avoiding  ruts 
and  soft  places,  a  white  line  ahead  shining  on  the  distant 
horizon  in  the  westering  sunshine  attracted  our  attention, 
and  after  another  hour  of  moving  on  we  could  make  out  the 
tops  and  sides  of  houses,  the  outlines  of  a  square  church  with 
a  stumpy  spire,  and  through  the  telescope  recognise  a  serrated 
line  of  white  tents.  This  was  Boshof.  As  we  approached  it 
showed  itself  emerging  above  a  sea  of  green  grass,  whereon 
pastured  innumerable  herds  of  cattle,  a  seemingly  veritable 
Land  of  Goschen,  a  peaceful  and  truly  Dutch  pastoral  picture, 
a  settlement  of  people  apparently  leading  an  Arcadian  life 
undisturbed  by  the  wars  around  and  confident  of  being  un- 
molested by  the  British  troops  who  were  occupying  their 
country.  Some  two  or  three  thousand  cattle,  in  herds  of  a 
hundred  or  two  in  each,  were  being  driven  home  for  the  even- 
ing, and  it  was  a  thing  not  to  be  forgotten  to  behold  some 
five-and-twenty  such  herds  in  front  of  their  black  herdsmen, 
come  lowing  homewards  in  the  sunset  and  being  watered  in 
the  great  shallow  '  vlei '  or  waterpool  outside  the  town. 

As  we  neared  it  over  the  sweet-smelling  grass.  Lord  Methuen 
with  a  single  officer  in  attendance  rode  past  us  into  the  town, 
and  we  followed  him,  halting  outside  at  half-past  five. 
Twenty  minutes  later  orders  came  for  us :  we  turned  to  the 
right,  passed  the  town  on  our  left,  circled  round  the  camp 
which  lay  on  the  south  side  of  the  town,  and  brought  up  on 
the  grass  where  we  were  to  pass  the  night. 
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In  all  of  these  treks  and  in  the  many  which  were  to  follow 
the  thing  which  perhaps  struck  me  most  of  all  was  that  in  all 
the  land  there  was  not  a  single  cultivated  field.  Natural 
pasture,  and  that  generally  of  a  most  arid  sort,  was  everything  ; 
of  agriculture  there  was  none. 


XXXVIII 

BosHor 

No  sooner  had  we  deposited  ourselves  on  the  veld  at  Boshof 
than  we  smelled  the  savour  of  the  food  being  cooked  in  the 
other  camps,  and  began  to  long  too  for  our  supper,  but  we 
learned  with  dismay  that  there  was  none  for  us  ;  our  wagons 
would  not  arrive  until  the  next  day,  if  even  then.  Thence- 
forward I  never  went  on  trek  without  an  ammunition  biscuit 
in  my  pocket,  and  often  it  was  my  only  meal.  On  this  occa- 
sion all  that  we  had  was  such  scraps  as  we  could  find  in  the 
corners  of  our  haversacks,  which  we  divided  among  us. 

During  the  night  which  followed  the  cold  was  so  great  that 
the  major  was  glad  to  creep  under  my  tent  and  lie  alongside 
me  for  warmth.  I  chanced  to  awake  at  dawn,  looked  out, 
and  behold  !  my  pony  was  gone.  He  had  worked  the  hide- 
rope  halter  off  its  peg,  and  when  I  had  scoured  the  neighbour- 
hood with  my  telescope  in  a  vain  search  for  him  I  had  to  admit 
to  myself  that  he  was  lost.  My  lamentations  awoke  my 
companions,  who  could  only  condole,  especially  when,  after 
hunting  soundly  and  thoroughly  through  camp  and  town, 
inquiring  everywhere  and  encountering  nothing  more  helpful 
than  sympathy  and  politeness,  the  Basuto  was  not  to  be  heard 
of.  I  pictured  myself  stranded  immovable  at  Boshof  while 
the  others  of  the  force  moved  on,  until  relieved  by  the  assur- 
ance of  the  commanders  of  the  hospital  and  bearer  companies 
that  they  would  see  me  provided  with  a  share  of  their  trans- 
port. Two  of  their  officers  got  on  their  horses  and  set  off  to 
search  the  plains,  and  returned  in  a  couple  of  hours  leading 
the  truant — complete  even  to  his  nosebag — who  had  been 
discovered  by  some  of  the  horse  artillerymen  who  had  been 
searching  for  strayed  steeds  of  their  own. 

An  observer  looking  to  the  south  from  Boshof  sees  a  gigantic 
plain,  with  slight  undulations,  all  grass-green  and  unbroken 
till  it  is  lost  in  the  distance,  and  from  a  few  cuttings  made  by 
the  inhabitants  or  the  military  it  was  easily  seen  that  it  con- 
sisted of  a  great  bed  of  dolerite  or  other  impervious  igneous 
rock  with  a  surface  deposit  of  limestone  and  gravel,  in  the 
depressions  of  which,  between  the  dolerite  and  the  limestone, 
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the  water  of  the  rainy  seasons  collected  in  subterraneous 
basins  and  reservoirs.  Where  Boshof  lay,  the  plain  fell  to 
perhaps  fifty  feet  lower,  over  a  step -like  ridge  which  extended 
the  whole  way  from  the  eastern  to  the  western  horizon. 
Down  the  northern  sunny  side  of  this  ridge  the  town  of  Boshof 
seemed  to  be  sliding  on  to  the  lower  level,  and  through  the 
village  poured  the  water  from  the  dolerite  pools  out  of  a  tunnel 
in  the  ridge  laboriously  hollowed  out  by  means  of  deep  shafts 
sunk  through  the  limestone  along  its  track.  The  shafts  were 
four  in  number,  in  a  line  running  from  south  to  north,  and  in 
their  profound  depths  could  be  seen  the  flow  of  water  through 
the  tunnel,  which  emerged  into  an  open  cutting  and  ended 
beside  the  village  in  a  large  lake  or  vlei  that  served  to  water 
the  cattle  and  horses  and  had  a  smaller  pond  beside  it  where 
the  washing  of  the  villagers  was  carried  on.  Away  to  the 
northwards  of  the  ridge  spread  the  lower  plain,  green  and  un- 
broken save  by  a  single  arboured  farmhouse  close  at  hand, 
until  the  eye  rested  on  a  fiat-topped  hill,  apparently  quite 
near,  but  really  fifty  miles  away,  which  indicated  the  position 
of  the  hamlet  called  '  Fourteen  Stref.ms  '  where  the  enemy 
lay  in  full  force.  On  the  west  of  Boshof,  whence  we  had  come, 
the  same  flat  plain  as  on  the  south  vanished  into  the  distance  ; 
while  eastwards,  broken  only  by  two  steep,  very  stony  kopjes 
just  touching  our  camp,  one  of  which,  pierced  by  the  Boers 
with  a  deep  cutting  where  they  had  built  a  magazine  for 
explosives,  from  which  we  gave  it  the  name  of  Magazine 
Kopje,  served  us  as  a  watch-tower,  the  same  plain  appeared, 
occupied  by  flying  columns  of  the  Boers.  The  Transvaal 
border  came  close  to  us  on  the  north-east  and  could  be  seen, 
though  there  was  no  clear  landmark  indicating  where  it  began. 
To  complete  the  picture  of  the  Boshof  plains,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  add  that  the  lower  level,  that  is,  all  north  of  the 
prime  vertical,  was  dotted  over  with  some  ten  kopjes  which, 
however,  were  relatively  so  small  that  they  seemed  to  be  but 
tiny  mole-hills  projecting  above  the  vast  flat  surface. 

The  village  itself  I  judged  to  have  some  600  inhabitants ;  it 
contained  two  churches,  one  Lutheran,  the  other  '  Dopper  ' 
(Covenanting),  a  small  Anglican  chapel  that  had  been  used 
by  the  Boers  as  a  hospital,  and  for  the  rest  clean  white  or 
red  flat -roofed  houses,  each  standing  apart  from  its  neighbours 
in  its  own  fruit  garden,  all  overhung  by  eucalyptus  and  wattle 
trees  resembling  weeping  and  other  willows,  while  rows  of 
Lombardy  poplars  bordered  the  broad  streets.  There  were 
a  church  square  and  a  central  market  square,  now  filled  with 
parks  of  field  artillery,  IVIaxims,  and  other  guns,  horses, 
tents,  and  all  their  belongings.     From  the  squares  the  streets 
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ran  out  at  right  angles,  for  the  town  was  laid  out  like  a  chess 
board,  was  itself  a  nearly  perfect  oblong,  and  all  its  buildings 
stopped  suddenly  in  the  open  veld,  giving  it  the  appearance 
of  a  walled  town,  which  it  virtually  was.  There  was  some- 
thing oriental  in  its  general  appearance.  Its  most  charming 
feature  was  that  down  the  sides  of  many  of  its  streets  there 
flowed  channels  of  running  water,  which  the  citizens  were 
entitled  to  divert  into  their  gardens  every  third  day  to  irrigate 
them.  By  this  water  supply  and  that  from  some  artesian 
wells  Boshof  is  rendered  eminently  fertile,  and  is  in  summer 
time  a  rich  orchard  of  fruits,  such  as  figs,  pomegranates, 
grapes,  peaches,  apricots,  quinces,  etc.,  and  a  garden  of 
vegetables,  melons,  cucumbers,  marrows,  and  so  on. 

But  a  disillusionment  awaited  my  overnight  ideas  of  an 
Arcadian  village,  happy  and  tranquil  among  its  herds  and 
pastures,  when  I  came  to  observe  it  by  the  cold  light  of  day. 
The  supposed  villagers'  herds  were  only  the  trains  of  trans- 
port bullocks  belonging  to  our  forces  ;  the  inhabitants  were 
to  a  man  filled  with  the  most  envenomed  hatred  against 
the  British  ;  even  such  Dutch  women  as  had  married  English- 
men were  looked  upon  as  lepers  and  spoken  to  by  no  one  ; 
and  round  the  town  swarmed  within  a  few  miles  commandoes 
and  guerilla  bands  waiting  to  cut  off  stragglers  or  small  parties 
who  might  safely  be  assailed.  The  women  were  the  most 
irreconcilable,  and  did  not  hesitate  to  show  it.  As  an  example, 
a  ruinous  iron  stove  stood  near  the  schoolhouse  hospital,  and 
the  soldiers  asked  its  proprietors  to  give  or  lend  it  for  the  sick  ; 
they  were  represented  by  a  lady,  who  refused  the  request. 
Next  night  our  major  annexed  it.  The  lady,  after  coming 
to  the  hospital  and  abusing  us  all  round  in  pointed  terms, 
broke,  I  believe,  her  way  into  Lord  Methuen's  room  where 
he  and  four  of  his  leading  officers  were  in  conference,  shook 
her  fist  in  the  face  of  each  individual,  gave  them  an  address 
of  eloquent  abuse,  and  frightened  them  all.  One  of  the  bold- 
est, it  was  said,  meekly  asked  if  she  would  not  rather  have 
her  stove  doing  good  to  sick  men  than  uselessly  rusting,  and 
was  answered  that  the  sick  men  might  rot  for  anything  she 
cared,  and  that  he  and  the  other  officers  sitting  there  were 
useless,  and  might  rot  too,  they  ought  to  be  out  on  the  veld 
fighting  like  her  husband  and  nephew  and  not  loafing  there 
in  the  town.  She  departed  with  all  the  honours  of  war,  but 
did  not  get  back  her  stove.  This  happened  some  days  after 
our  arrival. 

Evidently  there  was  a  great  amount  of  spy  work  going  on 
between  Boshof  and  the  enemy,  for  whenever  our  armies 
sustained  anything  like  a  reverse,  even  before  we  heard  of 
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it,  there  was  unmistakable  jubilation  among  the  citizens 
for  which  at  the  time  we  were  at  a  loss  to  account ;  they 
knew  and  rejoiced  at  our  discomfiture,  and  were  glad  of  the 
prospect  of  being  delivered  from  the  hated  English.     One 

of  their  clergy,  the  Rev.  Mr.  B ,  was  caught  by  one  of 

our  bearer  company  officers  in  the  act  of  photographing 
our  defences.  He  was  merely  conducted  back  to  the  town 
and  told  not  to  do  it  again.     On  another  occasion  a  Hollander, 

Baron  van  D ,  came  out  to  Boshof  under  escort  on  the 

pretext  of  recovering  the  effects  of  a  French  officer  who  had 
been  killed  when  fighting  in  the  Boer  ranks  ;  he  went  about 
taking  views,  had  refreshments  in  the  tent  of  an  American 
with  a  Dutch  surname  who  headed  one  of  the  ambulances 
serving  with  us,  and  when  it  leaked  out  that  there  were 
grounds  for  supposing  him  to  be  also  a  spy,  all  that  happened 
was  that  he  was  sent  back  to  the  Transvaal  via  Delagoa  Bay, 
in  order  that  by  the  time  he  had  completed  this  long  journey 
his  information  would  be  too  old  to  be  of  any  use  to  the  Boers. 
Our  treatment  of  all  real  or  suspected  enemies  was  always 
most  strikingly  gentle  and  considerate,  indeed,  contrary 
to  statements  from  German  sources  which  were  flooding 
the  newspapers  of  Europe,  I  never  during  the  whole  of  my 
South  African  experiences  heard  or  saw  a  discourteous 
word  or  action  from  the  British  towards  man,  woman  or 
child.  It  must  be  as  freely  admitted  too  that  the  Boers, 
on  their  part,  behaved  as  gentlemen,  and  were  evidently 
everything  that  could  have  been  expected  in  their  conduct 
towards  our  wounded,  with  hardly  an  exception.  It  would 
be  absurd  to  suppose  that  there  were  not  exceptions  on  both 
sides,  but  certainly,  on  ours,  unless  the  episode  of  the  stove 
be  reckoned,  I  never  met  with  one,  even  in  the  faintest  degree. 
Among  the  Boers  I  have  already  told  of  one  which  occurred 
at  Jacobsdal,  and  at  Boshof  I  heard  of  another  of  a  different 
kind.  One  of  a  couple  of  Boers  armed  with  Mauser  rifles 
who  were  captured,  had  been  a  prisoner  in  Boshof  gaol, 
and  offered  to  act  as  a  spy  on  his  fellow-countrymen.  On 
that  understanding  he  was  released  and  proceeded  along 
with  two  Kafirs  to  the  Dutch  laager,  where  he  was  successful 
in  obtaining  information  for  us.  Soon,  however,  the  Boers 
suspected  him,  and  shot  him  ;  whereupon  his  Kafir  comrades, 
under  the  fear  that  they  also  would  be  shot,  turned  on  the 
Boers  who  had  shot  him,  who  were  two  in  number,  and  killed 
them  by  shooting  and  clubbing  them  with  stones  and  the 
butts  of  their  rifles. 

Outwardly  the  relations  of  the  Boer  men  in  Boshof  towards 
us  were  friendly  enough,  their   storekeepers  reaped   a   rich 
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harvest  by  selling  us  the  things  we  stood  in  need  of,  one  of 
them  helping  me  to  obtain  four  croquet  balls  in  order  to 
extemporise  a  game  ^vhere  the  other  implements  were  tent 
mallets  and  hoops  made  from  cart  tyres  :  it  gave  us  a  little 
exercise  and  proved  to  be  a  success.  All  the  same,  these 
men  were  very  astute  in  anything  they  thought  would  assist 
the  war,  and  I  shall  presently  have  to  relate  how  their  com- 
rades were  devising  plans  to  recapture  Boshof.     Meanwhile 

those  within  the  town,  headed  by  their  doctor,  W ,  who 

was  afterwards  deported  to  Cape  Town  for  espionage,  com- 
menced an  agitation  to  have  the  place  of  the  British  camp 
shifted  so  that  it  could  be  shelled  without  endangering  the 
town  itself.  They  objected  to  its  location  on  the  ground 
that  it  Avas  near  their  water  supply.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
their  own  slaughtering  place  and  even  their  cemetery  were 
close  to  the  source  of  the  water,  while  the  tests  applied  by 
myself  and  others  showed  that  there  was  no  impurity  ex- 
cepting where  they  washed  their  clothes.  Nevertheless  the 
courteous  general  and  his  staff,  after  going  fully  into  the 
subject  and  examining  my  plans  and  sections,  which  showed 
everything  plainly,  were  so  conciliatory  as  to  give  instructions 
to  us  to  shift  our  quarters,  not  out  into  the  wilderness  as 

Dr.  W wished,  but  to  a  spot  near  the  cemetery,  by  no 

means  a  good  place,  but  still  within  the  limits  of  defence. 

In  Boshof  we  were  virtually  in  a  state  of  siege.  Whenever 
a  military  force  is  placed,  as  ours  was,  in  the  midst  of  a  hostile 
country,  it  is  in  many  respects  peculiarly  situated.  It  is 
cut  off  from  newspapers,  telegrams,  and  letters,  and  informa- 
tion is  with  difficulty  obtainable.  We  knew  nothing  of  what 
was  going  on  beyond  the  reach  of  our  eyes  and  ears  ;  events 
might  be  occurring  far  away  or  even  near  us  of  which  we 
were  unaware  ;  and  we  could  not  judge  of  the  import  of  any 
orders  that  were  given  or  moves  that  were  being  made. 
Hence  rumours  of  the  most  alarming  kind  were  flying  about, 
most  of  which  proved  to  be  erroneous.  Each  man  lived  in 
a  strained  frame  of  mind,  perforce  content  to  do  his  duty 
in  his  own  sphere  and  leave  all  beyond  it  to  destiny.  We 
were  shut  off  from  the  world,  often  in  days  of  grey  pouring 
rain.  No  one  could  reach  Kimberley  without  the  protection 
of  a  strong  escort,  or  venture  out  to  the  detachments  biv- 
ouacking a  few  miles  off  unless  similarly  guarded.  It  must, 
however,  be  stated  that  our  chivalrous  foes  never  molested 
our  sick  convoys,  which  was  greatly  to  their  honour,  and  it 
was  chiefly  from  those  coming  and  going  in  charge  of  them 
that  we  learned  anything.  Otherwise  we  formed  a  little 
world  of  our  own,  with  its  own  interests,  hopes,  and  fears. 
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Short  strolls  in  and  round  Boshof  were  all  we  dared  to  venture, 
and  on  no  account  was  any  one  permitted  to  leave  the  town 
without  a  special  pass,  which  was  granted  only  for  important 
military  reasons.  When  at  night  we  lay  ignorant  as  to 
what  morning  might  bring,  we  heard  stray  shots  blazing  off 
among  the  nervous  men  on  guard,  and  several  times  were 
aroused  by  volleys  of  rifle  fire  being  loosed  off  from  the 
breastworks  round  us.  Sometimes  all  newspapers  were  for 
a  week  or  two  prevented  from  reaching  us,  lest  they  might 
be  captured  and  the  information  they  contained  assist  the 
enemy. 

As  one  stood  on  the  Magazine  Kopje  where  our  observation 
post  towards  the  east  lay,  one  had  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the 
town,  encircled  except  where  the  main  roads  emerged,  by 
trenches  and  barbed  wire,  and  surrounded  by  canvas  camps. 
Farther  out  the  eye  caught  the  brown  blanket  tents  of  our 
outposts  and  pickets,  and  still  more  distant  the  telescope 
revealed  the  laagers  of  the  Boers  with  their  men  moving  about 
on  horseback  or  entrenching  themselves.  Commandoes  of 
the  Boers  lay  on  the  road  towards  the  east  which  led  to 
Hoopstad,  and  a  reconnoitring  party  which  went  out  in 
that  direction  found  itself  in  contact  with  two  bodies  of  the 
enemy,  numbering  together  some  600  men,  lying  in  wait  on 
either  side  of  the  road  eight  miles  off,  and  could  get  no  farther. 
Against  these  Lord  Methuen  himself  went  out,  to  the  place 
called  Zwaartkoppiesfontein,  with  some  cavalry,  who  were 
presently  seen  returning  in  a  cloud  of  dust,  and  a  force  of 
mixed  foot  and  horse  were  sent  out  to  meet  and  support  him, 
if  required.  He  next  went  out  with  a  larger  force,  which 
bivouacked  for  days  out  there,  tentless  in  the  heavy  rain, 
and  convoys  were  sent  out  and  in,  while  we  were  left  to  hold 
the  town  with  a  single  regiment  of  militia.  He  had  some 
skirmishes,  fired  a  single  cannon  shot,  and  dislodged  a  few 
Boers  from  a  hillock  of  which  they  had  taken  possession. 

To  secure  our  communications  with  Kimberley,  half  a 
regiment  was  sent  back  from  Boshof  to  hold  Frankfort, 
lying  midway  between  the  two  towns,  and  thus  assist  the 
convoys  of  different  kinds  which  passed  between  them. 
The  roads  were  beset  with  small  parties  of  Boers  who  lay  in 
ambush  in  the  various  farms,  in  numbers  of  from  six  to  a 
dozen,  and  when  friendly  Kafii's  brought  in  word  of  these, 
they  were  occasionally  captured  by  our  scouts  and  brought 
in  as  prisoners.  It  was  said  that  some  of  these  skulkers 
had  poisoned  the  wells  around,  but  no  one  attached  the 
slightest  credence  to  this  report,  for  we  felt  that  we  were 
dealing  with  an  honourable  enemy. 
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The  largest  of  the  Boer  commandoes  were  of  only  moderate 
size,  for  they  would  hardly  ever  venture  to  risk  an  open 
fight  in  the  early  days,  though  more  men  were  coming  in  to 
join  them,  and  their  plans  were  growing  more  daring.  The 
commando  on  the  north  was  estimated  at  only  300  men, 
entrenched  twelve  miles  away,  and  occupying  a  quarter  of 
a  circle  from  the  north  to  the  east,  extending  from  a  '  vlei ' 
on  the  Warrenton  Road  to  Kalkfontein  and  Prispan  Farms, 
and  along  this  line  shots  were  constantly  being  exchanged 
between  them  and  our  outposts,  but  with  little  effect,  although 
on  one  occasion  we  learned  from  one  of  Renter's  reports  that 
it  had  been  heard  '  from  a  good  source  that  the  Boers  pro- 
fessed great  indignation  at  the  slimness  of  Lord  Methuen's 
force  engaged  near  Boshof  the  other  day.  The  British  retired 
hurriedly,  and  thus  drew  the  Boers  near  a  place  from  whence 
several  volleys,  doing  much  execution,  were  poured  into  them 
before  they  could  withdraw.'  At  Beck's  Farm,  a  mile  or 
two  out,  sniping  went  on  all  day. 

As  the  time  went  on  the  hostile  forces  grew  much  larger 
and  our  scouts  reported  them  as  daily  hovering  about,  now 
singly,  now   in  fours,  and   even   up   to   2000  men.     Captain 

H ,  with  50  men  and  native  guides,  marked  down  after 

some  difificulty  a  body  of  them  away  on  the  east,  who  fired 
on  his  party,  which  was  too  weak  in  numbers  and  had  to 
withdraw  to  Boshof.  A  laager  of  150  men  and  a  second  with 
a  much  larger  force  were  located  at  a  short  distance  out  from 
us,  and  they  commenced  to  heliograph  to  our  signallers  from 
distant  kopjes,  sending  misleading  messages  and  chaffing 
remarks,  such  as  that  we  might  expect  them  at  Boshof 
that  day,  and  inquiring  whether  we  had  whisky  enough 
for  them. 

In  proportion  as  the  numbers  of  the  enemy  grew,  our 
precautions  against  an  onset  increased.  In  every  way  we 
strengthened  ourselves.  When  one  day  I  walked  out  in  the 
afternoon  to  a  lovely  little  group  of  hillocks,  called  the  Green 
Kopjes,  on  the  north-east,  in  a  most  picturesque  little 
amphitheatre  in  the  centre  of  them,  under  the  wooded  slopes 
which  overhung  it,  I  found  a  whole  company  of  men,  instead 
of  a  section,  encamped,  and  new  trenches  being  everywhere 
made  below  as  well  as  on  the  summits,  while  every  defensible 
spot  within  reach  of  my  telescope  showed  our  outposts 
holding  it,  though  it  also  revealed  numerous  commandoes 
of  the  Boers  at  the  farms  of  Brakfontein  and  Prispan  engaged 
in  throwing  up  formidable  entrenchments  on  the  latter  to 
command  the  Hoopstad  road,  which  was  likely  to  be  the  line 
of  any  farther  advance  of  our  army  in  this  quarter.     Others 
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of  our  outposts  which  I  examined  showed  similar  serious 
preparations  for  a  possible  assault.  I  was  always  rather 
impressed  with  the  way  in  which  our  men  sat  or  showed 
themselves  on  the  elevations,  so  that  the  enemy  always 
knew  exactly  where  we  were,  while  as  a  contrast  the  Boers 
crept  and  slipped  about  and  constructed  their  defences 
mostly  during  the  hours  of  darkness,  so  that  they  could  hardly 
be  seen  although  we  knew  that  they  were  all  around.  Con- 
tinuing my  walk,  I  found  that  two  companies  were  placed 
in  the  north  kopjes,  facing  the  Boers  who  there  disputed 
our  command  of  the  road  to  Fourteen  Streams  on  the  Vaal 
River,  and  had  strongly  fortified  themselves  by  breastworks 
and  schanzes ;  while  Annerley's  Kopje  on  the  west  was 
also  powerfully  defended. 

The  town  itself  became  a  complete  fortress,  every  wall 
being  loopholed,  even  those  of  the  gardens  and  cemetery, 
breastworks  being  placed  across  every  exit,  and  redoubts 
and  gun  emplacements  thrown  up  close  to  the  walls.  It 
was  put  in  a  condition  to  be  held  securely  by  a  small  force, 
even  should  our  main  body  advance  beyond  it  farther  into 
the  Free  State.  Every  possible  precaution  for  safety  was 
taken. 

It  must  have  chafed  our  daring  general  to  remain  so  passive, 
though  no  doubt  it  was  part  of  a  well-conceived  plan  that 
he  should  do  so.  But  beyond  such  minor  engagements  as 
I  have  just  mentioned,  there  were  some  larger  operations 
carried  out  by  both  sides  which,  whatever  may  have  been 
the  strategical  designs  agreed  upon  between  Methuen  and 
Roberts,  became  inevitable  from  the  force  of  circumstances. 
What  I  saw  of  these  I  shall  next  tell  without  much  regard 
to  the  order  of  time  in  which  they  occurred.  The  first  of 
them  occurred  one  day  shortly  after  we  reached  Boshof, 
when  a  bearer  company  with  two  ambulances  was  ordered 
out  at  half  an  hour's  notice  and  went  off  with  the  Yeomanry ; 
that  was  in  the  afternoon  ;  and  in  the  evening,  as  darkness 
came  on  with  thunder  clouds  and  lightning,  the  main  body 
under  General  Douglas,  screened  by  the  cavalry  under  Lord 
Chesham,  with  baggage,  provisions  for  two  days,  and  rear- 
guard, were  ordered  out  for  the  south-east,  where  a  large 
force  of  Boers  was  said  to  be  threatening  Boshof.  We  were 
supplied  with  maps  of  the  country  and  told  we  might  not 
return,  but  that  in  that  event  food  would  be  sent  after  us. 
It  was  an  unpromising  night  for  such  an  expedition,  for  the 
weather  became  worse  and  worse,  the  thunder  and  lightning 
were  menacing  us  fiercely  right  overhead,  and  steadily  as 
well  as  in  occasional  wild  gusts  the  rain  and  hail  fell,  so  that 
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no  one  was  sorry  when  at  8.15  orders  came  that,  for  a  time 
at  least,  our  departure  was  to  be  delayed. 

It  was  as  disquieting  a  night  as  any  we  passed  at  Boshof. 
The  Boers  at  Warrenton  were  sniping  our  men  all  night 
and  shelling  them  all  day  ;  and  a  report  was  spread  that 
General  Kelly  Kenny  in  the  eastern  Free  State  had  lost  a 
whole  regiment  of  the  Guards.  But  a  bright  message  came 
in  that  our  yeomanry  had  surrounded,  close  to  us,  a  commando 
of  the  enemy,  captured,  killed  or  wounded  them  all,  and  that 
a  convoy  of  prisoners  was  on  its  way  to  us,  and  might  arrive 
at  any  moment.  So  we  put  up  our  tents  on  a  spot  at  the  edge 
of  the  fall  of  the  plain,  on  nice  clean  grassy  ground,  and  settled 
ourselves  there.  After  that  nothing  remained  to  be  done 
but  to  turn  in,  for  the  storm  was  increasing,  the  ground 
beneath  us  was  jumping  whenever  the  thunder  crashed, 
the  Magazine  Kopje  was  blazing  like  a  lightning  conductor, 
and  the  rain  grew  into  a  furious  deluge  which  penetrated 
our  thin  single  tents,  soaking  everything,  and  across  the  floor 
of  my  tent  there  came  a  river  of  water  pouring  off  the  higher 
ground  and  spreading  until  no  square  inch  remained  which 
did  not  splash.  The  storm  reminded  me  of  those  of  Modder 
River ;  as  I  lay  on  what  served  for  a  bed,  the  spray  coming 
through  the  canvas  poured  down  on  my  face  till  even 
my  helmet  was  soaking,  for  the  wet  came  through  every- 
thing. One  had  just  to  lie  and  become  saturated,  there 
was  no  alternative.  After  a  time  the  rain  softened  the  ground 
where  the  tent  pegs  were  fixed,  the  tent  ropes  became  short- 
ened, and  as  the  wind  strained  them  the  pegs  came  out  as  if 
they  had  been  stuck  into  butter,  and  for  some  hours  we  were 
dripping  objects  in  stockingless  boots,  alternately  going  out 
and  in,  struggling  with  the  pegs,  ropes,  and  canvas,  to  prevent 
the  whole  coming  down,  working  in  the  dark,  groping  for 
the  pegs  and  getting  a  whack  at  them  now  and  then  when 
a  flash  showed  them  up,  or  chancing  a  stroke  when  it  did 
not  do  so.  At  midnight  matters  mitigated  somewhat,  and 
lying  down  in  my  clothes  on  a  litter  of  the  least  wetted  things 
I  tried  to  get  a  nap.  At  one  o'clock  there  came  the  braying, 
jingling,  and  trotting  of  mules,  the  calls  of  the  Kafir  drivers, 
and  the  voices  of  the  officers  yelling  for  our  major  and  cursing 
their  servants  by  all  their  gods.  Rising  to  offer  my  services, 
I  found  that  only  a  few  wounded  had  been  brought  in,  and 
had  been  already  well  cared  for,  so  that  nothing  was  required. 
I  returned  to  bed  and  slept  soundly  till  six  o'clock,  when  I 
got  at  my  portmanteau  and  enjoyed  the  first  change  of  cloth- 
ing I  had  had  for  four  days,  and  while  doing  this  the  sounds 
of  the  awakening  camp,  buzzing  as  the  sun's  beams  seemed 
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to  stir  it  up  like  a  stick  in  a  wasp's  nest,  were  followed  by  the 
r6veill6  of  the  bugles,  whose  sounds  were  wet  as  they  were 
blown  through  the  water  that  filled  them,  and  looking  out 
I  beheld  men  creeping  out  of  their  tents  in  dripping,  mud- 
stained,  black  greatcoats  which  were  now  nearly  all  khaki- 
coloured  from  the  dirt,  a  set  of  wretched  filthy  creatures  as 
unlike  soldiers  as  possible,  dragging  themselves  and  their 
saturated  belongings  into  the  sunshine  to  get  them  dried  a 
little.  In  front  of  me  there  had  arisen  a  deep  water  channel 
which  had  formed  in  the  ground  and  poured  its  contents 
into  my  tent  and  bed.  But  soon  the  cold  sunbeams  grew 
warm,  and  a  pipe  and  breakfast  further  improved  affairs, 
as  we  sat  and  listened  to  the  narrative  of  the  events  of  the 
preceding  day.  It  appeared  that  the  small  force  of  600 
men  which  had  been  sent  out  so  suddenly  had  met  with  and 
disposed  of  a  commando  of  Boers  so  satisfactorily  that  the 
larger  expedition  which  had  been  ordered  out  to  support  it 
was  not  required.  They  had  surrounded  100  Boers,  killed 
their  commander  Villebois  de  Mareuil  and  15  of  his  men, 
wounded  a  like  number,  and  captured  the  remainder,  with 
a  loss  on  our  side  of  only  ten,  two  of  whom,   sad  to  say. 

Lieutenant  W of  the  Yeomanry  and  another,  had  been 

shot  down  by  the  enemy  after  they  had  hung  out  the  white 
flag. 

Captain  M had,  on  the  previous  night,  brought  back 

to  our  camp  all  the  wounded  who  could  be  moved,  but  three 
of  the  most  serious  cases  still  remained  out,  and  he  was  going 
to  fetch  them  in.  Would  I  accompany  him  and  advise 
regarding  them,  when  he  started  in  an  hour's  time  ?  There 
was  but  one  answer  possible  to  the  invitation.  I  would  go 
in  two  minutes,  and  at  nine  o'clock  we  set  off  with  two 
ambulance  wagons,  an  escort  of  five  of  the  Cape  Mounted 
Police,  and  a  few  bearers,  to  the  farm  of  Tweefontein,  or  as 
some  called  it,  Drifontein,  the  scene  of  the  fight.  Guided 
by  compass  and  maps  we  struck  out  due  south  for  twelve 
miles,  through  herds  of  springbuck  jumping  before  us  like 
porpoises  at  sea,  and  raising  stray  bustards  (paauw)  which 
made  off  on  the  wing,  until  we  caught  sight  of  the  three- 
shouldered  kopjes  and  mamillated  hill  that  indicated  where 
our  destination  lay. 

The  exact  history  of  the  little  battle  had  been  as  follows  : 
the  preceding  morning,  some  Kafirs  who  lived  in  a  little 
kraal  among  the  kopjes  had  ridden  in  to  Boshof  to  report 
that  a  commando  of  the  Dutch  had  arrived  there  during  the 
night.  On  receiving  the  information  the  Cape  Police  at  once 
proceeded  out  and  espied  a  drove  of  the  Boers'  horses  among 
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the  three-shouldered  kopjes,  with  a  single  Boer  driving  them 
towards  the  laager  where  the  enemy  lay.  They  shot  the  horse- 
man and  captured  the  horses,  thus  depriving  the  Boers  of 
their  mobility,  and  sent  in  word  that  they  had  located  the 
commando.  Thereupon  the  Yeomanry  went  out  to  seal 
them  up  until  the  larger  expedition  could  arrive,  for  their 
numbers  were  not  exactly  known.  By  the  time  that  Lord 
Methuen   had   arrived   with  the   Yeomanry,  some  Maxims, 

and  a  couple  of  field  guns.  Colonel  P ,  an  officer  who  had 

distinguished  himself  in  the  defence  of  Kimberley,  had  approxi- 
mately ascertained  the  number  of  men  in  the  commando 
and  made  a  plan  for  their  capture,  which  Methuen  adopted. 
Reaching  the  spot  at  three  in  the  afternoon  the  Yeomanry 
and  police  formed  a  line  on  the  east  of  the  Boers,  left  their 
horses  behind  the  shelter  of  a  small  but  high  kopje,  and 
advanced  in  skirmishing  order,  gradually  throwing  their 
wings  forward  so  as  to  envelop  the  enemy.  When  they  were 
about  a  thousand  yards  distant,  and  the  Boers  had  opened 
fire,  the  ambulances  were  found  to  be  in  the  line  of  fire  and  had 
to  be  withdrawn  until  the  troops  had  made  further  progress, 
when  they  were  able  to  take  the  cover  of  some  rising  ground 
sufficient  to  shield  them  from  the  rifle  fire,  for  the  Boers  had 
neither  Maxims  nor  field  guns.  At  first  the  British  had  no 
advantage  from  their  own  artillery,  as  the  gunners  unwisely 
delayed  opening  fire  until  they  had  constructed  two  stone 
emplacements  for  their  guns  on  either  side  of  the  larger  of 
the  two  sheltering  kopjes,  and  while  this  was  being  done  an 
active  but  not  very  efficient  exchange  of  shots  was  being 
maintained  between  the  two  forces,  and  to  right  and  left 
the  enveloping  wings  were  drawing  on,  the  police  shielding 
themselves  among  the  three  kopjes  where  the  horses  had  been 
captured,  but  the  Yeomanry  on  the  left  remaining  too  much 
exposed  on  the  plain  owing  to  the  gunners'  delay.  When  at 
length  the  artillery  opened  fire,  made  their  '  bracket '  and 
sent  two  shells  among  the  Boers,  Villebois  recognised  that 
the  guns  would  render  his  defeat  certain,  and  gave  orders  to 
his  men,  many  of  whom  were  French,  Hollanders,  or  other 
foreigners,  that  there  was  to  be  no  surrender.  The  next 
shrapnel  burst  beside  him,  killed  him  by  tearing  his  shoulder 
open,  and  wounded  Greyer,  one  of  his  company,  who  after- 
wards recovered.  Meanwhile  the  British  closed  in  and  sur- 
rounded the  Boer  force  which,  sheltered  in  natural  or  con- 
structed schanzes,  continued  to  fire  on  the  British,  whose 
superior  numbers  and  better  distribution  so  told  on  the  Boers 
that  they  lost  many  of  their  men.  They  still  fought  on, 
however,  until  the  British  had  reached  the  foot  of  the  group 
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of  kopjes  and  were  clambering  up,  having  had  but  little  loss, 
when  the  Boers  decided  to  give  in.  One  man  held  up  his 
rifle  with  a  white  flag  or  handkerchief  tied  to  it,  and  two 

of  the  Yeomanry,  Lieutenant  W and  Sergeant  T , 

rose  from  behind  the  boulders  to  accept  the  surrender  ;    no 

sooner  was  this  done  than  W was  shot  dead  by  a  Boer 

beside  the  white  flag,  who  also  wounded  T ,  but  the  assassin 

was  instantly  shot  by  Lieutenant  P of  the  Yeomanry. 

Our  men,  who  had  been  advancing  with  fixed  bayonets,  now 
rushed  in  and  captured  all  of  the  enemy  who  remained, 
having  often  narrow  escapes  in  doing  so,  from  finding  it  hard 
to  see  the  Boers  in  their  brown  clothes  where  they  lay  hidden 
among  the  stones.     All  was  over  by  five  p.m. 

It  is  possible  that  the  murder  of  W was  not  a  deliberate 

one.  The  Boers  were  in  great  fear  of  the  bayonets,  and  as 
they  were  lying  crouched  in  separate  schanzes,  the  white 
flag  may  not  have  been  seen  by  all  of  them. 

Three  of  the  Yeomanry  were  killed  and  ten  wounded. 

On  Villebois  was  found  documentary  evidence  that  two  or 
three  commandoes  were  around  Boshof,  intending  to  capture 
it  and  thereafter  to  proceed  to  Scholtze's  Nek  between  Modder 
and  Kimberley  and  blow  up  the  railway  there.  I  learned 
from  a  wounded  Frenchman  that  they  had  not  known  we 
were  so  numerous  or  so  near. 

The  dead  were  lying  in  a  row  where  they  had  been  placed 
the  night  before,  friend  and  foe  side  by  side,  among  them 
were  the  Prince  Baratrion-Morgaff,  as  I  was  informed,  and  a 
Circassian  from  the  Russian  army  ;  and  their  bodies  were 
respectfully  gathered  up  and  sent  off  to  Boshof  for  burial, 
while  I  proceeded  to  survey  and  make  a  plan  of  the  battle- 
field. I  wandered  about  among  the  schanzes  and  breastworks 
of  stone  placed  much  as  nature  had  distributed  them  in 
admirable  shelters  for  defence,  or  grouped  like  moraines 
of  rounded  blocks.  I  marked  the  little  nests  where  each 
Boer  had  lain,  the  heaps  of  twenty  or  thirty  empty  cartridge 
cases  he  had  expended,  and  the  unused  cartridges,  some 
Mauser,  a  few  Mannlicher,  and  many  Lee-Metford  or  perhaps 
Krag-Jorgenssen.  Expanding  bullets  had  been  freely  used  ; 
here  lay  one  dropped  in  haste,  there  a  posy  of  them,  ten  or 
twelve,  arranged  for  convenience  in  rapid  firing  ;  Jeffries' 
expanding,  and  dum-dum  pointed  bullets  manufactured  by 
Eley  Brothers  ;    pools  of  blood  ;    Villebois's  sjambok  where 

he  had  fallen  ;    and  where  W had  been  shot  a  bamboo 

cane  hurled  from  his  or  some  other  man's  dying  hand.  I 
studied  the  phases  of  the  fight,  the  direction  and  angles  of 
the  fire,  and  the  gradients  of  the  kopjes,  all  of  which  were 

M 
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so  like  those  of  the  Belmont  battlefield  as  to  make  it  super- 
fluous to  work  out  their  angles  minutely. 

Proceeding  next  to  the  Kafir  kraal,  I  found  the  Yeomanry 
doctor,  who,  along  with  an  officer  and  some  men,  had  remained 
overnight  with  three  severely  wounded.  Leaving  these 
wounded  there  for  the  night  had  saved  the  life  of  at  least  one 
who  had  been  shot  through  the  chest ;  he  was  now  better 
able  to  bear  the  rough  journey  which  was  before  him  than 
if  he  had  been  moved  at  once  over  the  rough  roads  amid  the 
torrents  of  rain  and  in  the  dark.  The  wounded  had  been 
far  from  uncomfortable  in  the  kraal,  and  had  been  supplied 
with  milk,  soup,  and  food  cooked  for  them  by  the  Kafirs. 
The  Kafir  huts  in  which  some  of  them  lay  were  quaint  struc- 
tures ;  they  resembled  ant-heaps  or  upturned  cups  of  red 
clay,  circular,  dome-topped,  and  roofed  with  pieces  of  tin, 
iron,  paper,  wood,  and  branches  ;  they  had  little  doorways 
into  which  one  could  just  creep,  and  windows  barely  large 
enough  to  admit  one's  head.  The  interiors  were  a  surprise, 
they  were  so  nice.  The  floors  measured  about  five  feet  by 
six,  were  laid  with  clay  from  ant-heaps  beaten  hard,  and 
near  one  corner  was  a  rounded  fireplace.  The  walls  were  of 
the  same  clay,  with,  in  addition  to  the  windows  mentioned, 
small  recesses  hung  with  tiny  lace  curtains  and  containing 
ornaments  like  a  doll's  house.  The  walls  were  perfectly 
clean,  whitewashed,  with  Bushman  paintings  of  people, 
ornaments,  bars,  and  arabesques  in  blue.  Though  clean, 
comfortable  and  warm,  they  were  hard  to  get  wounded  men 
into  and  out  of,  but  this  was  arranged  all  right  and  painlessly. 
Outside  each  hut  was  a  minute  yard  with  a  bamboo  fence,  and 
in  the  middle  of  a  group  of  three  or  four  such  huts  was  a  little 
central  yard  with  a  raised  clay  threshing-floor  bordered  with 
flat  stones  set  on  edge,  leaving  a  small  gateway.  The  whole 
was  reminiscent  of  Lilliput,  or  of  the  houses  children  build 
in  their  play. 

Four  generations  inhabitated  the  huts  ;  the  small  withered 
old  Chingachgook  was  seated  outside  the  door  in  the  sunshine, 
his  paralysed  hands  and  head  shaking,  but  with  a  good  in- 
telligent look  in  his  wrinkled  parchment  face.  Next  came 
his  burly  elder  son,  broad-shouldered,  farmer-like,  and  a 
centaur  when  on  horseback,  with  his  fat  motherly  wife. 
Then  a  youthful  man  and  wife,  rather  good-looking  than 
otherwise,  while  the  black  atoms  who  played  about  their 
knees  completed  as  curious  and  interesting  a  settlement  as 
ever  I  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  so  closely.  These  were 
the  good  people  who  had  brought  us  word  of  the  Boer  com- 
mando, and  they  were  now  laughing  and  fraternising  with  the 
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soldiers,  and  cooking  things  for  the  wounded  on  their  little 
charcoal  fires.  They  had  enriched  themselves,  no  man  grudg- 
ing them,  with  the  blankets,  rugs,  and  other  articles  strewn 
about  the  kopjes  after  the  battle  of  yesterday. 

When  we  had  sent  home  to  their  repose  the  Yeomanry  who 
had  been  watching  all  night,  we  lunched  from  our  haversacks 
and  had  tobacco  and  coffee  while  the  wounded  were  being 
refreshed  and  prepared  for  their  journey.  We  lifted  them 
tenderly  into  our  ambulances,  and  set  off  for  Boshof  along 
a  smoother  track  to  which  the  Kafirs  guided  us,  and  in  spite 
of  a  shower  of  rain  and  another  of  hail  and  some  stoppages 
demanded  by  the  exhaustion  of  the  wounded  men,  we  got 
joyfully  back,  while  the  Kafirs  were  rewarded  by  capturing 
some  stray  horses  of  the  Boers  which  they  found  on  the  veld, 
and  we  were  in  time  to  bestow  our  patients  in  our  hospital 
before  dark  came  down. 

I  had  just  seen  the  last  of  them  put  into  his  tent  when 

Captain  M took  me  by  the  arm  and  led  me  away  to  see 

an  impressive  sight,  one  forming  a  fitting  conclusion  to  the 
scenes  we  had  been  visiting  that  day.  It  was  growing  dark 
as  we  walked  out  for  a  hundred  yards  or  so  behind  our  hospital 
camp,  and  we  saw  drawn  up  in  two  rows  facing  one  another 
a  thousand  soldiers,  each  with  his  rifle  held  vertically  with 
its  muzzle  resting  on  the  ground,  while  his  hands  were  folded 
over  its  butt  at  the  level  of  his  chin.  The  ranks  stood  motion- 
less, on  each  side  of  a  white  path  which  ended,  a  furlong 
away  from  us,  in  the  square  walled  enclosure  where  the  Boshof 
dead  are  laid  to  rest,  and  over  its  walls  towered  the  pines 
and  poplars  and  blue  gum  trees  planted  beside  their  graves. 
Down  the  lane  formed  by  the  soldiers  walked  four  British 
officers  bearing  a  litter,  carried  at  the  level  of  their  thighs, 
on  which  was  the  body  of  General  Villebois  de  Mareuil  wrapped 
in  a  red  rug,  and  at  a  slow  pace  they  went  on  until  they  had 
entered  the  gate  and  disappeared  within  the  burying  ground. 

M and  I  walked  to  its  north-eastern  corner,  as  many 

others  were  doing,  and  looked  over  the  wall.  Ranks  of 
soldiers  within  it  formed  two  sides  of  a  square  portion  of 
ground  facing  us,  and  in  the  corner  beside  us  the  body  of 
Villebois  was  laid  by  an  open  grave.  By  it  stood  General 
Methuen  and  his  staff,  and  facing  them  were  a  number  of 
the  enemy  captives  under  guard.  Some  religious  words 
were  spoken,  a  Dutch  prisoner  came  forward  and  spoke  in 
the  '  Taal '  language  a  short  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  dead 
man,  when  he  withdrew  a  Frenchman  followed  with  an  oration 
to  the  '  brave  among  the  brave,'  and  as  each  speaker  con- 
cluded he  shook  hands  with  our  general  and  withdrew  himself 
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again  among  the  guarded  men.  The  body  was  lowered  into 
the  grave  and  the  earth  filled  in  upon  his  corpse  amid  absolute 
silence  on  the  part  of  the  whole  army  and  spectators,  while 
the  pines  above  them  were  as  if  etched  by  the  blackest 
funereal  ink  against  the  golden  yellow  patch  still  lingering 
in  the  sky  where  the  sun  had  set  and  against  the  leaden 
gloom  of  the  rest  of  the  horizon  where  the  thunder  clouds 
were  again  gathering  and  the  twisted  streams  of  the  lightning 
were  playing.  The  lines  of  soldiers  at  the  sharp  command 
presented  arms,  and  the  bugles  wailed  out  in  unison  the  im- 
pressive call  of  '  The  Last  Post,'  the  signal  which  marks  the 
end  of  every  day  and  the  beginning  of  night,  when  all  in  the 
camps  retire  to  rest.  The  scene,  the  hour,  and  all  the  sur- 
roundings fitted  well  together,  and  formed  a  solemn  ending 
to  a  valiant  soldier's  life.  Then  rang  out '  Order  Arms,'  and 
the  ceremony  was  over. 

The  Yeomanry,  who  had  in  the  meantime  been  drawn  up 
outside  the  graveyard,  then  buried  their  dead  comrades  in 
the  dark.  Lord  Methuen  afterwards,  before  we  left  Boshof, 
erected  a  tombstone  of  white  marble  over  Villebois's  grave. 

Papers  found  on  Villebois  revealed  plans  by  which  three 
bodies  of  Boers  were  to  converge  to  make  a  concerted  night 
attack  upon  us  so  as  to  recover  Boshof.     It  was  pretty  certain 
that  the  capture  of  his  commando  would  modify  this  design, 
but  as  the  forces  which  were  to  have  taken  part  in  the  onset 
were  led  by  Boshofians  who  knew  every  house,  tree,  and  stone, 
some  anxiety  remained  lest  it  might  in  some  form  yet  be 
attempted.     Little  information  was  to  be  extracted  from  their 
wounded,  whom  we  doctors  were  attending  in  the  private 
houses  of  the  citizens  who  gladly  gave  them  shelter,  beyond 
the  facts  that  when  moving  about  they  appeared  to  have  had 
good  times,  living  on  milk,  eggs,  butter,  mutton,  beef,  fowls, 
and  vegetables,  annexing  everything  they  pleased,  looting 
and  stripping  the  farms  they  came  across,  and  leaving  them 
absolutely  bare  ;    and  they  complained  of  the  beef  and  bis- 
cuits we  gave  them  for  food,  and  would  not  believe  me  when 
I  told  them  that  nobody  in  our  camps  received  anything  else. 
For  one  who  was  not  in  the  counsels  of  our  general,  it  was 
quite  impossible  to  disentangle  and  range  in  due  order  and 
importance  the  various  military  events  and  skirmishes  that 
went  on  round  Boshof  while  we  were  there,  and  a  few,  perhaps 
rather  disjointed,  notes  of  what  came  under  my  own  observa- 
tion are  all  that  it  is  possible  for  me  to  give  here. 

It  seemed  that  the  scheme  drawn  up  by  Villebois  con- 
tained the  recommendation  that  on  some  nights  our  camp 
should  be  shelled  and  deluged  with  small-arm  fire  from  the 
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plain  around,  but  that  the  assailants  should  withdraw  before 
any  approach  of  the  British,  and  this,  thoughtfully  added 
the  paper,  '  will  do  more  to  disconcert  the  English  than  if 
the  attack  were  carried  home.'     I  presume  that  it  was  to 
counter  any  such  move  as  this  that  on  some  of  the  days 
which   followed   our   cannon   were   firing   and   our   Maxims 
throbbing  out  their  missiles  at  odd  times  against  the  Boers 
who  were  continuing  to  dig  their  trenches  a  good  deal  nearer. 
Expeditions  also  went  out,  hunting  up  and  chasing  away 
the  enemy  for  limited  distances  around,  so  that  in  the  early 
days  it  occasionally  seemed  to  some  of  us  that  we  were  left 
in  rather  an  indefensible  condition,  as  when  only  a  single 
regiment  of  militia  remained  to  protect  both  the  town  and 
the  large  camps  outside  it.     I  had  the  chance  of  watching 
one  of  these  expeditions  returning  on  the  13th  of  April  from 
Zwaartkopjefontein  ;    it   had   proceeded  four  miles   beyond 
that  towards  the  east,  and  got  in  touch  with  and  put  to 
flight  some   of  the  Boers   who  were  on  watch  to  cut   off 
any  small  patrols.     They  had  gone  far  along  the  road  to 
Hoopstad,   found  grassy  plains  and   bush,    with   plenty  of 
water,  and  while  we  in  the  town  were  being  drenched  with 
heavy  rain  they  had  escaped  with  very  little,  just  sufficient 
to  lay  the  dust,  and  during  the  night  had  none  at  all.    Another 
time,  about   the  19th,  I  had  gone  out   to  Magazine  Kopje 
to  see  if  there  were  any  sign  of  the  return  of  a  force  which 
had  been  sent  eastwards,  when  I  picked  up  with  my  glass, 
four  ■  miles  out,   a   long  crowd   of  baggage  and   ambulance 
wagons  passing  between  two  distant  kopjes,  with  a  screen 
of  horsemen  as  an  advanced  guard  in  front  of  them,  and  large 
bodies  on  their  flanks.     With  what  seemed  infinite  slowness 
they  were  making  their  way  till  they  came  quite  near  us, 
when  Boer  shells  and  lines  of  pom-pom  missiles  began  to 
burst  over  the  cavalry  on  the  right  flank,  and  a  pretty  brisk 
cannonade  took  place.     Then  the  columns  of  infantry  ap- 
peared emerging  in  thin  open  lines  from  the  bush,  frequently 
stopping  under  the  shelter  of  elevated  grounds  to  check  the 
enemy,  and  again  moving  forwards  as  opportunity  presented, 
but  it  was  cordite  powder  that  was  used  as  the  charge  for  the 
cannon,  and  the  only  smoke  seen  was  that  of  the  bursting 
shells.     While    this    action    was    developing,    the    herdsmen 
close  to  the  town  hastened  out,  gathered  together  the  flocks 
of  sheep,  herds  of  bullocks,  and  troops  of  horses,  and  drove 
them   into  the  town.     With   exceeding  slowness  the  battle 
drew  nearer  and  nearer   until  it   was  almost  at  the  camp, 
but  by  then  it  had  become  so  dark  that  both  parties,  by 
mutual  consent  as  it  seemed,  gave  it  up.     Colonel  Townsend 
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turned  in  to  our  mess-tent,  others  came  later,  and  we  were 
able  to  learn  what  had  really  occurred.  It  appeared  to  have 
been  something  as  follows  :  Lord  Methuen  had  on  the 
previous  night  received  intelligence  that  a  considerable 
commando  had  drawn  in  from  the  north  upon  him,  possibly 
from  the  Fourteen  Streams  district,  and  he  had  issued  orders, 
at  the  Zwaartkopjes  where  he  lay,  to  move  back  into  Boshof 
in  the  afternoon.  His  stores  were  packed  into  the  wagons 
and  sent  off  first,  while  the  Yeomanry  and  the  others  of  his 
force  gradually  withdrew  after  them.  No  sooner  was  the 
baggage  train  on  its  way  than  two  field  guns  and  a  pom- 
pom (Vickers-Maxim)  opened  fire  from  a  hill  which,  owing 
to  a  report  received  from  some  Kafirs,  had  been  scouted 
over  that  very  morning.  This  fire  did  little  actual  harm, 
but  when  the  infantry  began  to  withdraw  in  their  turn 
from  the  posts  they  were  holding  on  the  hills  and  kopjes, 
and  to  follow  the  convoy,  a  force  of  2000  or  more  Boers 
swarmed  out,  occupied  the  abandoned  elevations,  and  opened 
a  more  destructive  fire  of  small  arms.  They  wounded  or 
killed  some  of  the  Yeomanry  and  others  ;  one  if  not  more 
of  the  Yeomanry  officers  were  killed  ;  and  some  of  the  killed 
and  wounded  had  to  be  left  where  they  had  fallen,  though 
Methuen  himself  was  present  coolly  and  judiciously  directing 
the  steps  of  the  retreat.  The  Boers  were  eager  to  secure  the 
baggage,  and  continued  to  follow  and  shell  it  as  well  as 
the  troops,  and  one  of  the  R.A.M.C.  officers  almost  lost  his 
wagon  containing  the  surgical  equipment.  The  wagon  was  the 
last  of  the  line  and  twice  broke  its  pole  before  it  was  got  away. 
Our  men  were  gloomy  over  this  and  heads  were  shaken  over 
our  chances  ;  only  good  Colonel  Townsend,  with  a  fighter's 
gleam  in  his  Irish  ej'^es,  protested  that  all  had  been  right 
and  that  it  had  been  '  a  very  pretty  fight.' 

The  strength  and  courage  of  the  Boers  was  evidently  not 
to  be  under-rated,  and  orders  were  issued  that  night  attacks 
were  to  be  expected,  that  if  these  took  place  all  tents  were 
immediately  to  be  struck  and  left  lying  on  the  ground,  all 
the  patients  conveyed  into  the  town  and  placed  in  the  school - 
house  hospital  or  in  the  Anglican  church,  horses  and  mules 
brought  into  the  Market  Square,  all  lights  to  be  extinguished, 
and  no  speaking  permitted.  That  night,  however,  there  was 
only  a  little  firing  from  the  outposts. 

One  afternoon  a  day  or  two  later  the  Yeomanry  outposts, 
on  a  ridge  to  the  south,  were  attacked,  when  a  squadron  of 
mounted  infantry  rode  out,  and  some  of  us  followed  to  see 
whether  we  could  be  of  any  service.  The  horsemen  opened 
out  into  a  long  line  of  pairs,  went  dancing  out  to  the  ridge 
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and  swept,  round  behind  it  on  the  left.  They  were  followed 
by  the  guns  and  a  couple  of  ambulance  wagons,  but  no  action 
ensued.  The  cavalry  stole  slowly  through  the  trees,  shrubs, 
and  boulders,  so  as  to  draw  the  enemy's  fire,  but  they  had 
withdrawn,  and  after  the  last  recess  had  been  explored  we 
all  came  back  to  the  camp  in  the  dark  with  one  man  killed 
and  another  wounded.  Strict  orders  were  again  issued  as 
to  how  to  act  in  the  event  of  a  night  alarm,  as  there  were 
strong  grounds  for  expecting  a  nocturnal  surprise,  and  all 
of  us  turned  in  prepared  to  jump  up  and  kick  down  our 
tent -poles  at  an  instant's  notice.  I  rose  several  times, 
especially  at  four  o'clock,  the  most  likely  hour,  but  the  night 
passed  over  peacefully,  and  no  sound  or  disturbance  broke 
the  tranquillity  until  our  guns  began  to  speak  after  daybreak. 

About  the  latter  half  of  April  matters  were  fairly  lively 
at  Boshof,  for  the  Boers  were  reluctant  to  abandon  their 
hopes  of  occupying  the  town,  and  Lord  Methuen  was  ever 
on  the  watch  to  checkmate,  or  at  least  read  them  a  lesson. 
It  was  known  too  that  the  townsmen,  and  most  of  all  the 
women,  were  communicating  every  possible  piece  of  informa- 
tion regarding  us,  so  that  constant  vigilance  was  imperative. 
Early  on  the  26th  there  was  some  stir  in  the  camp  which 
aroused  me  to  dress  and  go  out.  Cavalry  were  already  out 
on  the  plain,  and  two  batteries  of  artillery  were  presently 
on  their  track  and  drew  up  ready  for  action.  A  large  body 
of  infantry  manned  all  the  trenches  and  kopjes  with  sharp- 
shooters. And  the  ambulances  were  in  readiness.  The 
troops  were  at  first  mustered  on  the  southern  side  of  the  town, 
but  soon  changed  over  to  that  on  the  north.  Nothing  how- 
ever came  of  it ;  the  enemy  did  not  advance,  the  forces 
were  withdrawn  to  their  camps,  and  all  things  resumed  their 
normal  appearance.     Possibly  it  had  been  a  false  alarm. 

But  next  day  there  was  a  real  battle.  Firing  began  at 
the  outposts  on  the  south,  and  when  I  climbed  the  Magazine 
Kopje  the  events  were  spread  out  before  my  eyes.  Some 
of  our  wagoners  were  out  cutting  wood  on  a  ridge  a  short 
distance  to  the  south  of  the  camp,  where  there  was  a  good 
deal  of  cover,  and  the  Boers  unexpectedly  advancing  from 
that  direction,  met  with  the  Cossack  posts  of  the  Yeomanry, 
and  a  brisk  action  ensued.  So  numerous  and  daring  were 
the  Boers  that  the  Yeomanry  had  to  retreat,  and  I  saw  them 
gallop  back  in  small  groups  or  singly  to  a  watercourse  or 
'  donga  '  behind  them,  where  they  formed  up  and  awaited 
the  Boers.  The  latter  brought  up  more  men  all  along  the 
ridge,  the  left  end  of  which  was  held  by  our  infantry  as 
far  as  the  Hoopstad  road,  and  the  action  became  general. 
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Infantry  sent  out  to  support  the  Yeomanry  were  placed  in 
skirmishing  order  on  the  plain  behind  where  the  outposts 
had  been,  and  stopped  the  advance  of  the  Boers.  After  this 
there  ensued  a  lull  of  an  hour  or  so,  when  the  enemy,  finding 
they  were  held,  altered  their  tactics  and  endeavoured  to  work 
round  our  left  towards  their  own  headquarters  at  Prispan. 
Here  they  held  two  farms  and  had  posted  their  artillery  at 
Spitzkop  in  the  same  direction,  hoping  doubtless  to  bring  our 
men  within  their  range.  This  necessitated  supports  with  a 
couple  of  guns  being  moved  against  them  so  as  to  hold  a  low 
ridge,  hardly  deserving  the  name  of  a  kopje,  but  when  this 
was  done  the  Boers  withdrew  before  they  could  be  shelled. 
Their  final  manoeuvre  was  an  attempt  from  the  opposite 
direction  to  outflank  the  Yeomanry  who  held  our  right,  and 
a  body  of  them  endeavoured  to  carry  this  out,  but  a  reinforce- 
ment of  cavalry  put  an  end  to  their  hopes  of  succeeding. 
It  was  a  battle  of  manoeuvres,  resembling  a  game  of  chess, 
and  was  entirely  one  of  riflemen  ;  neither  side  made  use  of 
artillery,  and  after  the  contest  had  fluctuated  all  day,  it  died 
gradually  out  towards  the  evening.  Strange  to  say,  though 
it  was  estimated  that  16,000  rounds  had  been  fired,  there  were 
no  casualties  on  our  side  ;  not  a  man  or  horse  was  hit ;  but 
regarding  the  Boers'  side  we  knew  nothing.  Lord  Methuen 
had  been  out  early  and  directed  the  fight,  and  when  he  re- 
turned and  the  scouts  came  in,  we  also  came  back,  having 
had  from  various  points  a  clear  view  of  how  near  the  Boers 
were  to  Boshof,  how  enterprising  they  were,  and  how  easily 
they  might  at  any  time  have  shelled  us  had  they  possessed 
one  of  their  long-range  guns. 

By  the  beginning  of  May  the  plans  of  the  Boers  for  captur- 
ing Boshof  had  been  so  baffled  that  they  were  evidently 
preparing  to  give  them  up  as  impracticable.  Even  at  the 
end  of  April  our  scouts  reported  that  some  of  them  had 
moved  off  westwards,  as  if  to  waylay  the  road  to  Kimberley. 
At  this  time  too  our  reconnaissance  columns  ceased  to  find 
them  about  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town,  though  some  of 
ours  went  so  far  and  for  so  long  as  to  have  to  send  back  for 
fresh  supplies.  They  were  seen  by  us  in  the  town  spread  round 
in  all  directions,  especially  towards  the  east  and  north, 
whence  their  heliographs  were  signalling  in  to  Boshof  from 
every  bit  of  rising  ground. 

These  were  most  of  the  fights  which  went  on  round  Boshof 
while  I  was  there,  and  after  the  one  last  mentioned  there 
were  no  further  actions,  or  any  fighting  beyond  an  outpost 
or  two  being  shot  at  in  the  mornings. 

I  ought  to  mention   with  gratitude  that  Lord  Methuen 
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took  every  opportunity  of  helping  me  ;  he  always  showed 
me  the  most  marked  kindness  and  gave  me  whatever  I  asked 
for.  I  dined  on  one  occasion  in  Boshof  with  him  and  his 
headquarters  staff.  My  clothes  were  by  then  in  a  ragged 
condition,  but  in  honour  of  the  event  I  donned  the  only  white 
shirt  I  possessed,  and  trusted  that  I  would  look  clean  by 
candlelight.  The  mess  was  in  a  small  house  opposite  to 
his  tent  on  the  south  side  of  Church  Square,  in  the  middle 
of  the  town,  and  I  was  the  only  guest.  We  had  a  plain  dinner, 
but,  unlike  General  Gatacre's,  being  in  town,  there  were  more 
of  what  seemed  luxuries  after  our  usual  Spartan  habits. 
Nothing  could  have  been  kinder  and  more  free  from  con- 
descension than  my  reception  ;  Methuen  talked  freely,  and 
every  one  round  the  table  joined  in  a  footing  of  equality,  so 
that  conversationally  it  was  as  pleasant  an  evening  as  I  ever 
spent.  Beginning  with  the  subject  of  tortoise  tents,  the  talk 
ranged  over  the  other  kinds  of  tents,  portable  hospitals, 
Modder  River  hospital  arrangements,  the  fever  there,  typhoid 
in  general,  Boshof  water  supply,  germs,  the  wounds  of  the 
campaign,  the  individual  wounded,  the  Yeomanry,  expanding 
bullets,  shrapnel,  Vickers-Maxim  guns,  the  R.A.M.C,  and  the 
various  battlefields  of  his  column.  Methuen  was  interested 
in  my  work,  as  were  also  the  members  of  his  staff,  and  they 
promised  me  samples  of  the  different  expanding  bullets 
and  the  pom-pom  shells. 

Lord  Methuen  spoke  without  any  reserve  about  his  battles 
— Belmont,  Enslin,  Modder  and  his  being  wounded  there,  and 
Magersfontein.  He  was  keen  to  fight  again,  and  said  he  ex- 
pected 1200  cavalry  and  four  Vickers -Maxims  to  strengthen 
his  field  artillery.  He  mentioned  appreciatively  the  Boers, 
and   the   fairness   with   which   they   treated   our   wounded, 

referring   particularly   to   the   case   of  H S .     If  I 

remember  rightly  this  was  the  Yeoman  referred  to  in  a  Renter 
telegram  from  Kimberley  which  stated  that  '  a  member  of 
the  Yeomanry  wounded  near  Boshof  was  stripped  stark 
naked  by  the  Boers,  who  took  away  every  vestige  of  his 
clothing.  I  have  the  best  authority,'  continued  the  telegram, 
*  for  saying  that  the  incident  is  grossly  misrepresented,  the 
Boers  having  behaved  exceptionally  well,  bandaging  his 
wound  and  utilising  his  coat  as  a  rest  for  the  wounded  limb. 
The  only  thing  taken  was  the  wounded  man's  rifle,  and  the 
Boers  promised,  in  the  event  of  a  British  ambulance  not  com- 
ing, to  return  themselves.'  He  told  me  of  the  monument 
he  was  getting  for  Villebois's  grave.  The  conversation  then 
became  general  again,  turning  on  the  effects  of  lyddite  shells, 
Vickers-Maxim  shells,  and  artillery  fire  in  general,  and  on  the 
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difficulty  of  ejecting  the  enemy  from  trenches,  such  as  those  at 
Paardeberg,  made  in  soft  hollow  ground  as  compared  with  the 
ease  with  which  they  could  be  turned  out  of  the  stony  kopjes. 
Curiously  enough,  none  of  these  experts  knew  whether  there 
were  any  bullets  enclosed  in  the  Vickers-Maxim  shells,  and 
none  of  them  knew  the  weight  of  a  shrapnel  ball.  Methuen 
had  a  high  opinion  of  the  utility  of  nursing  sisters. 

After  enjoying  the  unwonted  treat  of  a  couple  of  beautiful 
Havannah  cigars,  I  took  my  leave.  It  was  an  unusual 
experience,  after  a  dinner  party,  to  have  a  soldier  emerge 
from  beneath  the  shadow  of  trees,  first  present  a  glittering 
bayonet  at  my  stomach,  and  then  hold  the  muzzle  of  a  loaded 
rifle  within  a  yard  or  so  of  my  head,  while  he  told  me  to  halt 
and  give  the  countersign.  However,  I  pacified  the  warrior 
by  telling  him  that  I  was  '  Friend,'  and  that  the  word  was 
'  Jacobsdal,'  whereupon  the  unpleasant  objects  were  taken 
away,  and  I  was  saluted  and  told  to  '  Pass,  friend,'  and  I 
went  out  into  the  moonlight  to  the  camp  and  found  all  in 
bed,  though  it  was  not  yet  nine  o'clock. 

The  only  other  non-professional  interest  I  can  recall  con- 
cerning Boshof  is  that  some  alarmist  got  up  a  report  that 
the  Boers  were  using  poisoned  bullets.  I  believe  it  created 
some  sensation  in  the  home  newspapers.  I  was  questioned 
about  the  matter,  and  the  bullets  and  loaded  cartridges,  of 
which  we  had  plenty,  were  supplied  to  me.  At  a  glance  it 
was  plain  that  the  whole  thing  was  a  mistake.  The  bullet 
and  front  part  of  the  shell  of  the  cartridge  were,  for  lubricating 
the  grooves  of  the  rifle,  dipped  in  fat,  and  after  some  time  the 
fatty  acids  acting  on  the  copper  of  the  shell  produced  a  green 
coating  of  stearate  or  other  salt  of  copper,  which  had  an  alarm- 
ing appearance,  but  would,  owing  to  its  antiseptic  properties, 
have  benefited  rather  than  harmed  a  wound  inflicted  by  the 
bullet,  even  had  the  coating  not  been  thrown  off  by  the  rapid 
revolutions  (2500  to  3600  per  second)  of  the  missile  as  it  passed 
through  the  air.  It  is  probable  enough  that  the  centrifugal 
force  thus  developed  may  purge  the  modern  small-bore 
mantled  bullet  of  all  impurities  and  even  germs,  and  render 
it  aseptic. 

XXXIX 

Conditions  at  Boshof 

Before  taking  leave  of  Boshof  I  may  add  a  few  words  re- 
garding the  medical  conditions  there. 

During  the  first  half  of  April  the  climate  was  like  that  of 
the  Isle  of  Skye  at  its  worst.    Endless  blankets  and  rolls 
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of  heaped  up  clouds  swept  over  us,  with  no  blink  of  blue  to 
break  their  dullness,  and  each  cloud  did  not  fail  to  besprinkle 
us  with  its  exudations.  Our  men  went  about  in  heavy  great- 
coats, our  officers  in  cardigan  waistcoats  and  thick  jerseys 
under  their  tunics,  and  all  were  more  or  less  miserable  from  the 
cold.  Yet  until  the  middle  of  the  month  was  past  I  could 
not  persuade  my  thermometer,  even  during  the  dark  hours 
before  dawn,  to  descend  below  59  degrees,  and  its  maximum 
during  the  day  would  even  be  100'6  degrees.  Had  the  wet  left 
us  and  the  sun  shone  we  should  have  been  pretty  well  off,  but 
as  it  was  the  wet  and  chilliness  kept  up  the  number  of  cases  of 
dysentery  and  diarrhcEa.  My  recollection  is  that  it  rained  at 
intervals  all  night  and  pretty  monotonously  nearly  every  day, 
and  that  we  were  only  occasionally  able  to  dry  ourselves.  One 
evening  I  thought  for  a  moment  that  peace  had  been  declared, 
or  some  other  momentous  occurrence  had  taken  place,  for  the 
whole  camp  broke  suddenly  out  into  loud  and  repeated  cheer- 
ing, but  on  going  out  to  inquire  I  found  it  was  because  the 
compassionate  general  had  ordered  every  man  a  ration  of 
rum  against  the  wet  and  cold. 

The  ridge  dividing  the  higher  from  the  lower  plain  at  Boshof, 
and  on  which  our  camp  lay,  was  so  strongly  impregnated  with 
iron  that  I  found,  by  careful  measurement,  that  the  Magazine 
Kopje  which  was  a  part  of  it  deflected  the  compass  2*5  degrees 
to  the  west  even  at  a  distance  of  300  feet ;  that  the  boulders 
upon  it  deflected  it  when  close  to  them  in  the  same  direction 
for  15  degrees  ;  and  that  even  a  fragment  of  them  of  the  size  of 
a  pea,  when  held  close  to  the  needle,  moved  its  north  pole  west- 
wards for  7  degrees.  Probably  this  was  the  reason  why  storms 
of  thunder  and  lightning  were  so  intense  over  our  camp. 
At  all  events,  the  town  was  notorious  for  its  lightning  storms, 
its  church  spire  was  twisted  by  them,  and  one  of  its  resident 
medical  men  informed  me  that  on  an  average  six  of  the  in- 
habitants were  annually  struck  by  lightning.  The  thunder 
clouds  and  lightning  usually  came  on  in  the  afternoon,  played 
around  at  a  distance  on  the  plain,  then  came  over  us,  returning 
two  or  three  times  after  they  seemed  to  be  over,  and  inflicted 
great  discomforts  on  us.  The  accompanying  hail  drove  wet 
spray  over  everything  in  the  tents  and  soaked  ourselves, 
the  water  on  the  ground  converted  the  surface  into  lakes, 
while  often  we  had  to  labour  in  vain  in  the  dark  to  convey  it 
away  by  digging  trenches  round  them.  The  trenches  filled, 
but  the  water  remained  in  the  tents  notwithstanding.  It 
was  wretched,  and,  it  must  be  added,  even  sometimes  terrify- 
ing. Experience  made  us  more  expert  at  protecting  ourselves ; 
we  poised    everything  upon  pillars  of  bricks  stolen  from  the 
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cemetery  walls  ;  we  moved  to  a  piece  of  slightly  higher 
ground  and  encircled  our  dwellings  with  ditches  over  a  foot 
deep  to  convey  the  water  away,  got  some  tents  which  were 
not  so  old  and  thin,  and  seized  every  available  moment  to 
lug  our  bedding  and  baggage  out  to  dry.  But  our  thoughts 
turned  to  the  poor  lads  on  the  expeditions  about,  who  were 
lying  on  the  veld  not  far  from  us,  who  had  not  even  the 
protection  of  our  leaking  canvas. 

After  the  middle  of  April  the  rainy  season  seemed  to  be 
over,  and  with  it  the  mosquitoes  disappeared,  and  the  dysen- 
tery and    diarrhoea  diminished.     Even  then,   however,   the 
climate  was  not  one  to  be  praised.     In  one,  and  perhaps  more, 
of  his  wonderful  books.  Rider  Haggard  gives  a  description 
of  a  sunrise  in  Africa.     But  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  sun- 
rises he  describes  are  not  African.     In  Boshof  at  all  events 
his  '  rosy-fingered  dawns  '  did  not  show  themselves.     There 
when  all  was  still  dark,  ere  the  first  peep  of  light  had  come, 
the  eastern  sky  was  of  a  deep  blue-black,  dotted  with  the 
Southern  Cross  and    constellations,  cloven  by  the  zodiacal 
lance-head  of  white  light  tapering  up  from  the  horizon  to 
the  zenith,  so  faint  that  one  doubted  at  times  whether  it 
existed,  yet  clear  and  plain  when  one  looked  again,  fading 
insensibly  into  the  rest  of  the  sky,  and  paling  the  stars  that 
shone  through  it.     But  this  faded  and  disappeared  for  an 
hour  before  the  white  border  of  light  fringed  the  flat  horizon 
and  showed  that  day  was  about  to  break.     The  white  fringe 
became  brighter  and  changed  into  a  vermilion  of  deep  fiery 
orange  like  the  glow  of  a  metal  plate  growing  red  hot,  and 
above  it  the  stars  went  out  and  the  blue  sky  became  green. 
All  was  usually  cloudless,  no  rosy  rays  were  seen,  and  there 
was  an  angry  tone  that  told  of  an  arid  land  and  a  burning 
day   about  to   break.     That  was  the   usual   appearance   of 
sunrise  in  the  Orange  Free  State ;  anything  like  the  gentle 
rose  tints  of  an  English  or  Scottish  dawn  was  never  visible ; 
sunrise  was  a  hostile,  not  a  kindly  thing.     The  temperatures 
which  had  been  perhaps  70  degrees  at  sunset,  and  had  fallen 
an  hour  later  to  60  degrees,  and   by  bedtime  to  about    50 
degrees,  where  it  remained  until  morning,  diminished  to  40 
degrees  as  dawn  was  breaking,  again  reached  50  degrees  at 
sunrise,  became  60  degrees  when  the  sun  had  shone  for  an 
hour,  was  95  degrees  at  ten  o'clock,  and  107  degrees  at  noon. 
As  the  day  was  growing  warmer,  horrible  things  came  out 
to  bask,  whip -snakes  glided   out   from    the    kopjes,  locusts 
rose  as  black  clouds  on  the  horizon  and  flew  overhead  in 
rustling  swarms  like  the  noise  of  a  rushing  river,  or  alighted 
on  the  ground  as  thick  as  autumn  leaves  in  a  beech  forest ; 
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scorpions  ran  about  catching  the  locusts  in  their  claws  and 
eating  them  ;  and  loathsome  whitish  ants,  nightmare  ghouls, 
swarmed  everywhere  on  the  ground.  There  were  many 
other  hideous  insects  with  jaws  and  nippers  that  harmonised 
with  a  climate  and  a  country  which  grew  odious  to  us  all, 
peopled  by  inhabitants  as  hostile  and  irreconcilable  as  its 
vermin.  We  had  also  winged  pests  in  abundance.  Though 
the  gentle  mosquito  had  gone,  the  house  fly  replaced  him, 
and  disputed  with  us  our  food  and  drink  ;  crimson -headed 
bluebottle  flies  frequently  favoured  us  with  their  attentions, 
and  wasps  swarmed  in  our  tents  and  strove  to  build  houses 
in  our  bedding.  We  had  even  to  kill  snakes  in  our  mess- 
tent.  And  we  had  to  wage  a  warfare  that  knew  no  inter- 
mission with  the  other  creeping  creatures  who  at  one  time 
rendered  Pharaoh's  life  hardly  worth  living. 

Life  in  such  conditions  as  these  did  not  conduce  to  health, 
either  in  men  or  animals,  when  everything  in  the  shape  of 
provisions,  such,  for  instance,  as  sugar,  came  to  us  brown  in 
colour  from  admixture  with  all  the  filth  blown  into  it  with 
the  dust  of  the  camping  grounds,  and  when  such  occurrences 
were  to  be  daily  witnessed  as  that  of  the  cooks — and  those 
of  a  crack  regiment  too — scouring  their  cooking-pots  with 
the  earth  which  lay  under  their  feet  and  washing  them  with 
the  water  from  a  dirty  surface  puddle,  to  save  themselves 
the  trouble  of  going  ten  paces  to  do  so  in  pure  running  water. 

What  was  termed  by  the  Boers  '  Paard-siekte,'  or  horse- 
sickness,  a  species  of  pneumonia,  ravaged  the  poorly-fed 
and  often  overworked  horses  ;  it  was  said  that  twenty-five 
of  the  Yeomanry  horses  died  from  it  in  a  single  day,  and  a 
friend  of  mine,  a  veterinary  major,  saw  in  one  morning  four 
which  had  died  from  it.  There  was  also  a  plant  resembling 
grass,  called  tulip -grass  or  '  tulp,'  a  species  of  bulbous  lily, 
with  a  double  bulb,  one  above  the  other,  which  grew  to  the 
height  of  eighteen  or  twenty  inches  at  that  season,  and  was 
eaten  by  the  imported  horses,  while  the  native-bred  animals 
knew  and  avoided  it ;  it  produced  great  distension  and 
sometimes  death,  and  a  good  many  horses  died  from  it  at 
Zwaartkoppief ontein . 

There  was  altogether  great  need  of  a  special  sanitary 
corps,  for  indeed  the  camps  were  in  most  respects  in  a  filthy 
condition,  and  it  was  small  wonder  that  many  of  the  ofiicers 
fell  sick,  that  some  regiments  had  more  than  half  of  their 
officers  laid  up,  and  that  a  special  hospital  had  to  be  arranged 
for  them  in  the  town.  Our  parson  was  laid  down  with  Avhat 
looked  like  typhoid  fever,  and  most  of  the  medical  officers 
were  ailing,  some  having  to  be  sent  away  on  that  account ; 
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while  among  the  men,  in  addition  to  other  illness,  an  epidemic 
of  '  veld  sores,'  a  kind  of  infectious  blistering  of  the  skin 
which  attacked  every  little  scratch  and  prevented  it  from 
healing,  especially  when  the  abrasions  were  upon  the  hands, 
and  which  was  due  to  a  germ  acting  on  weakened  individuals, 
broke  out  among  them. 

But  of  all  the  scourges  typhoid  was  the  worst.  It  was 
already  among  the  Boers  in  Boshof  when  we  arrived  there, 
we  too  brought  it  from  Kimberley  and  Modder  River  with 
us,  and  it  spread  alarmingly  among  our  troops.  I  had  neither 
the  time  nor  the  opportunity  of  obtaining  full  information 
about  it,  but  what  we  all  knew  was  certainly  bad  enough. 
The  cases  of  it  which  the  Boers  had  sent  in  from  Magersfontein 
before  our  occupation  were  numerous  and  severe,  and  mostly 
in  the  later  stages  of  the  disease,  some  arriving  wildly  delirious, 
and  others  with  perforation  of  the  intestine.  We  ourselves 
had  to  open  an  hospital  for  it  in  the  schoolhouse  at  the  corner 
of  the  Market  Square,  cases  came  in  from  the  troops  lying 
out  in  the  veld  as  well  as  from  those  in  the  town,  and  it  was 
soon  filled  and  overflowing,  and  of  the  fifty  cases  it  contained 
thirty  were  typhoid.  We  were  sending  away  batches  of  50 
and  60  whenever  we  could,  of  such  as  were  able  to  be  moved, 
but  this  was  not  always  possible  owing  to  the  atrocious 
weather.  By  the  25th  of  April  about  320  had  been  thus  sent 
off  to  Kimberley,  nearly  6  per  cent,  of  our  strength,  though 
Kimberley  itself  was  already  overfilled  both  in  its  civil  and 
military  hospitals  ;  yet  we  always  had  more  coming  in  their 
place,  and  ever  50,  68,  and  such  like  numbers  remained,  and 
we  had  even  to  put  some  for  a  time  into  our  operation  tent. 
They  came  pretty  equally  from  all  branches  of  the  service, 
none  was  exempt,  but  perhaps  the  class  most  affected  was  the 
officers'  servants  ;  and  a  large  number  of  the  mess  cooks  took 
it,  although  they  ate  and  drank  the  same  things  as  we  ourselves. 
Before  the  middle  of  the  month  we  had  257  cases  of  the 
disease,  with  a  mortality  of  60,  or  21*8  per  cent. 

More  hospitals  were  established  and  a  good  many  civilian 
doctors  were  brought  up  and  with  few  exceptions  worked 
heartily,  though  one  of  them,  I  regret  to  say,  when  requested 
to  attend  the  Schoolhouse  Hospital  in  an  emergency,  replied 
that  there  were  limits  to  what  a  man  is  willing  to  do,  and 
declined.  This  was  the  one  black  sheep  whom  I  met :  he 
openly  professed  that  he  had  '  come  to  see  what  was  to  be 
seen,'  not  to  do  what  was  to  be  done.  The  devotion  of  all 
the  R.A.M.C.  officers  was  beyond  praise,  and  I  never  admired 
the  major  so  much  as  when  he  was  hard  pressed  with  work 
and  duty  ;    he  complied  unhesitatingly  with  the  most  un- 
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reasonable  demands  if  he  could  bring  help  to  those  who  needed 
it ;  he  never  refused  to  take  over  any  other  man's  work  ; 
he  was  always  about  looking  after  everything  and  every  one's 
comfort ;  he  anticipated  every  requirement ;  he  plunged 
into  the  work  in  the  operation  tent ;  he  was  never  put  out 
by  the  most  ill-timed  interruption  ;  and  when  everything 
had  been  done  and  attended  to,  he  dropped  back  into  the 
silent  reserve  which  was  his  usual.  When  matters  were  at 
their  worst  our  major  wired  for  four  nurses  to  be  sent  up  to 
assist  with  the  typhoid  cases,  and  endeavoured  to  obtain 
lodgings  for  them  in  the  town,  but  the  Dutch,  who  were  loading 
the  few  wounded  prisoners  we  had  in  Boshof  with  every  atten- 
tion, altogether  refused  to  give  house  room  to  the  sisters, 
even  for  payment.  The  sisters  came  up,  however,  and  did 
excellently,  having  run  the  risk  of  being  captured  on  their 
way  ;  indeed  it  was  at  one  time  reported  that  they  had 
actually  been  taken  prisoners  between  Kimberley  and  Boshof. 

Now  and  then  one  came  across  a  medical  officer  who  held 
the  opinion  that  everything  in  the  army  medical  service  was 
perfection,  but  even  these,  loyal  though  they  were  to  their 
corps,  could  hardly  have  been  quite  blind  to  its  deficiencies 
when  they  saw  the  conditions  in  Boshof.  We  would  want 
coverglasses  to  make  blood  films,  there  were  none  ;  micro- 
scope slides,  they  did  not  exist ;  a  microscope,  Boshof  did 
not  possess  such  a  thing  ;  staining  reagents,  such  things 
were  never  heard  of.  Adhesive  plaster  ran  done  ;  so  did 
calico  bandages  ;  there  was  gypsum,  but  no  muslin  bandages 
for  applying  it ;  the  alembroth  bandages  were  of  only  one  size, 
and  that  was  too  narrow  to  be  of  much  service  ;  there  were 
no  abdominal  binders  ;  there  was  no  proper  operation  table ; 
there  was  hardly  a  parish  doctor  in  all  Scotland  who  would 
not  have  been  better  supplied. 

These  and  other  defects  were  not  due  to  any  want  of 
interest  on  the  part  of  Lord  Methuen.     He  and  Lieutenant 

L would  come  in  during  the  middle  of  our  work,  speak  to 

the  sick  and  wounded,  interest  themselves  in  them,  and  make 
a  round  among  the  wounded  in  the  tents  of  the  field  hospital. 
Others  too  came  and  would  have  supplied  our  deficiencies  had 

they  been  allowed.     Two  officers'  wives,  Mrs.  O'B and 

Mrs.  F ,  contrived  somehow  to  make  their  way  through 

to  Boshof,  were  in  possession  of  funds,  and  were  most  anxious 
to  supply  us  with  things  required  for  the  equipment  of  the 
hospital,  which  were  from  beds  down  to  crockery ;  they  in- 
formed themselves  as  to  our  wants,  and  left  along  with  an 
escorted  convoy  for  Kimberley,  intending  to  get  the  requisites 
for  the  village  school  hospital  sent  through  by  a  road -engine 
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train.  But  I  don't  think  they  were  allowed  to  do  so.  The 
Red  Cross,  too,  was  conspicuous  by  its  total  absence. 

When  sending  back  our  patients,  we  at  first  had  no  alter- 
native but  to  transport  them  in  buck -wagons  drawn  by  oxen, 
entailing  slow  journeys.  In  this  we  were  practically  helpless, 
for  we  possessed  but  three  ambulance  wagons,  capable  of 
carrying  four  lying  cases  in  each,  while  we  had  to  despatch 
a  convoy  arranged  for,  say,  18  cases,  which  rose  before 
departing  to  63  sick  (I  cite  actual  occurrences),  and 
the  conditions  of  their  transport  left,  as  will  readily  be 
imagined,  much  to  be  desired.  Things  improved  somewhat 
in  the  later  days  ;  a  better  route,  with  Frankfort  midway 
in  it,  was  presently  established,  so  that  patients  could  be 
rested,  refreshed,  and  met  by  transport  sent  out  from  Kim- 
berley,  and  be  met  by  doctors  and  attendants  also  coming 
out  from  there.  But  what  could  any  service,  robbed  of  its 
proper  vehicles,  do  ?  A  few  ambulance  cars  did  not  go  far 
when  batches  of  eighty  patients  had  to  be  moved,  and  the 
strain  on  the  line  of  communication  may  be  judged  from  the 
fact  that  in  three  weeks  we  had  to  send  down  in  the  rudest 
conveyances  between  three  and  four  hundred  sick  and 
wounded,  without  the  numbers  remaining  in  Boshof  seeming 
to  diminish.  The  best  that  was  possible  under  the  circum- 
stances was  done,  as  each  R.A.M.C.  officer  met  with  a  difficulty 
he  rose  to  it  and  overcame  it,  but  there  was,  so  far  as  I  could 
hear,  no  fully  organised  help  from  the  medical  headquarters, 
and  telegraphic  inquiries  failed  to  discover  that  any  special 
officer  of  the  R.A.M.C.  was  in  charge  of  the  lines  of  com- 
munication. The  military  gave  all  the  assistance  they  could, 
and  provided  suitable  escorts  for  the  convoys  of  patients, 
but,  as  already  stated,  the  Boers  did  not  make  war  upon  our 
sick,  or  molest  in  the  smallest  degree  their  convoys,  so  far 
as  we  in  Boshof  ever  heard. 

We  had  with  us  in  Boshof  a  field  hospital  supplied  and 
accompanied  by  a  rich  American.  It  had  a  curious  history, 
but  I  abstain  from  making  any  comment  on  it. 


XL 

Boshof  to  Hoopstad 

When  the  month  of  May  arrived,  and  the  rainy  season  was 
fairly  over,  our  future  plans  began  to  be  the  subject  of  camp 
rumours  and  of  private  whisperings  among  those  who  were 
supposed  to  be  in  our  General's  counsels.  It  had  at  one  time 
been  imagined  that  we  might  be  sent  to  relieve  Mafeking, 
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and  this  idea  died  hard,  but  whether  or  not  this  had  ever 
been  part  of  Lord  Roberts's  and  Lord  Methuen's  designs, 
it  came  to  be  pretty  plain  to  those  of  us  who  pondered  over 
the  possibiHties  of  the  future  that  some  other  destination 
was  more  probable.  Brandfort  on  the  Bloemfontein -Pretoria 
line  had  just  been  captured  by  the  Commander-in-Chief,  the 
British  had  forced  the  passage  of  the  Vaal  River  at  Windsor- 
town,  and  an  advance  into  the  Transvaal  was  bound  to  be 
the  next  phase  of  the  war.  By  this  time,  too,  it  was  seen  that 
the  resistance  of  the  enemy  in  the  Free  State,  and  particu- 
larly round  us  at  Boshof,  was  weakening,  so  that  it  created 
little  surprise  when  the  plan  of  our  sweeping  along  the  south 
of  the  Vaal  in  harmony  with  General  Archibald  Hunter's 
similar  march  along  its  northern  bank  came  to  be  foreshadowed, 
and  preparations  were  made  for  initiating  it  by  an  advance  on 
Hoopstad,  a  journey  of  four  or  five  days,  which  involved 
our  burning  our  boats  behind  us  and  plunging  into  a  region 
destitute  of  roads,  railways,  or  other  means  of  communication. 
When  it  was  now  seen  by  us  that  the  town  of  Boshof,  pro- 
vided with  strong  fortifications,  was  to  be  left  with  a  moderate 
force  to  garrison  it,  while  the  others  moved  on,  each  unit 
hoped  and  prayed  that  it  would  not  be  one  of  those  to  be  left 
behind,  but  would  be  among  those  selected  to  go  forward. 
For  by  the  12th  of  May  every  one  knew  that  Hoopstad  was 
where  the  blow  was  to  fall,  and  that  from  thence  we  would 
advance  to  join  Roberts's  main  army  on  the  line  between 
the  capitals  of  the  Free  State  and  Transvaal. 

The  hum  and  bustle  in  the  camps  grew  loud  and  intense. 
A  large  body  of  lancers  came  in,  the  outer  world  whose  exist- 
ence we  had  almost  forgotten  broke  in  upon  us,  and  our  family 
gatherings,  where  each  knew  his  neighbour,  were  no  more. 
All  day  long  we  could  espy  clouds  of  dust  from  bodies  of  men 
approaching  us  from  several  directions  across  the  veld  ;  in 
the  afternoons  tired  horses  and  dusty  hungry  men  with  un- 
known faces  commenced  to  crawl  into  our  camps,  and  reveal 
that  they  were  officers,  medical  and  other,  who  had  ridden 
on  before  the  regiments  or  units  which  were  on  the  way  to 
complete  Lord  Methuen's  Division  to  its  full  strength.  Such 
arrivals  increased  in  frequency,  and  following  them  came  in 
bodies  of  foot,  horsemen,  mule-carts,  buck -wagons,  ox-wagons, 
artillery,  ambulance  wagons,  and  all  the  paraphernalia  of 
war.  Dust  and  tumult  rose  round  and  in  Boshof,  and  by 
nightfall  the  hum  of  voices,  shouts  of  men,  noises  of  mules 
and  cattle,  bugle  calls,  pattering  of  mallets  driving  tent-pegs, 
and  other  sounds,  made  a  Babel  of  the  quiet  place,  and  canvas 
spires  commenced  to  tower  up  all  around,  ghostly  in  the  dim 
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moonlight  and  the  faint  reflections  of  the  blazing,  smoking 
camp-fires  which  gleamed  in  all  directions  about  us.  Li  came 
the  Munster  Fusiliers,  the  Scottish  Rifles,  a  weak  regiment 
with  a  strong  band,  the  South  Wales  Borderers,  the  4th 
battery  of  Artillery  with  a  couple  of  new  Vickers -Maxim  field 
guns,  and  the  Staffordshire  Militia,  most  of  them  belonging 
to  our  own  20th  Brigade,  and  forthwith  set  to  work  erect- 
ing their  tents  and  cooking  their  suppers.  Some  had  come 
from  Kimberley,  some  from  Windsortown,  and  others  from 
Warrenton  in  the  north ;  it  was  a  gathering  o!  the  tribes. 

To  these  arrivals  our  small  medical  contingent  endeavoured 
to  show  its  best  face,  and  was  reviewed  by  the  General  and 
Colonel  Townsend.     All  acquitted  themselves  well,  the  gem 

of  the  whole  being  M 's  bearer  company,  which  he  had 

trained  in  a  few  weeks,  out  of  the  unpromising  militiamen 
and  others  who  had  been  given  him,  and  converted  into  a 
capable  and  useful  set  of  ambulance  men  ;  they  did  better 
than  any  one  could  have  believed  possible,  not  only  in  ambu- 
lance and  wagon  drill,  but  in  compressing  arteries,  extemporis- 
ing splints,  and  using  bandages.     One  of  them,  H ,  gained 

renown  by  preparing  a  finger-splint  out  of  an  envelope  and 
pencil  he  had  in  his  pocket. 

All  the  regiments  whom  it  was  intended  to  take  on  the 
expedition  were  paraded  and  underwent  an  inspection  by 
their  medical  officers  as  to  their  fitness  for  the  march,  in  order 
to  ensure,  if  it  might  be,  a  strong  and  enduring  body  of  men. 
Each  man  was  carefully  looked  over  and  rejected  if  he  showed 
signs  of  any  defect  or  weakness  that  might  impair  him,  and 
his  name  was  placed  on  the  roll  if  he  were  satisfactory.  In 
a  force  which  had  to  carry  with  it  the  means  of  existing  and 
fighting  for  perhaps  thirty  days  without  fresh  supplies,  and 
was  to  be  completely  isolated,  the  regulations  of  warfare, 
though  ordinarily  they  are  somewhat  elastic,  were  insisted 
on  with  unusual  stringency.  Each  man,  horse,  mule,  bullock, 
or  other  item  was  counted  in  each  regiment  or  unit,  and 
each  unit  drew  its  own  rations  for  thirty  days  from  the 
commissariat  stores,  and  carried  them  with  it,  the  rations 
being  exact  weights  of  biscuit,  tinned  beef,  a  little  tea,  sugar, 
salt,  and  pepper  for  the  men,  and  oats,  bran,  salt,  and  bales 
of  compressed  hay  for  the  animals. 

There  were  sad  faces  among  the  rejected,  as  those  who  were  so 
happy  as  to  have  been  chosen  set  to  work  on  their  preparations. 
Transport  suddenly  became  the  all-absorbing  topic,  every  one 
looked  over  his  kit  to  see  what  he  could  best  spare  in  order 
to  reduce  his  baggage  to  the  required  weight  of  35  pounds 
for  an  officer,  and  10  pounds  for  a  private,  for  if  anything 
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beyond  this  were  taken  it  would  be  thrown  out  on  the  veld. 
Blankets  were  sewn  up  into  sleeping-bags,  for  no  tents  were 
to  be  permitted  ;  even  the  medical  contingent  was  allowed 
only  the  operation  tent  and  a  few  others  for  wounded  and  sick. 
When  one  came  to  put  a  pair  of  blankets,  a  change  of  clothing, 
soap  and  a  brush  into  a  package  and  weigh  it,  there  was  little 
to  spare  to  make  up  the  35  pounds,  and  books,  paper,  and 
tobacco  had  to  be  carried  in  very  small  amounts.  My  little 
cart  carrying  my  bag,  rugs,  and  tiny  patrol  tent,  was  an  object 
of  envy.  The  camps  presented  a  new  and  unwonted  aspect, 
with  the  long  rows  of  men  passing  one  by  one  through  the 
operation  tent  for  their  medical  examination,  the  horses 
being  shod,  the  equipment  of  every  kind  looked  to  and 
arranged,  and  the  stores  weighed  and  sorted.  No  dogs 
were  to  be  taken  beyond  the  strictly  regimental  ones,  and 
even  these  had  to  be  certified  by  the  commanding  officer 
and  receive  a  special  pass  ;  all  others  were  to  be  destroyed 
at  the  first  halting-place.  Unattached  persons,  like  dogs, 
were  not  on  any  account  to  accompany  the  column,  leave  to 
do  so  was  granted  only  to  Press  correspondents  and  such  as 
could  show  legitimate  business. 

The  number  of  rejections  was  surprisingly  large.  Out 
of  a  batch  of  380  from  one  militia  regiment,  212  were  kept 
back  as  unfit ;  and  of  the  total  of  that  same  regiment  at 
least  327  shared  the  same  fate. 

Unexpectedly  at  half -past  seven  on  the  evening  of  Tuesday, 
the  13th  of  May,  the  order  came  for  the  head  of  the  column  to 
depart,  and  all  postal  communication  was  put  a  stop  to. 
Early  next  morning,  almost  before  the  full  moon  had  set 
and  day  began  to  take  its  place,  those  who  were  going  with 
the  van  were  riding  round  our  tents  bawling  their  farewells, 
as  we  rubbed  our  awaking  eyes.  By  the  time  I  had  washed 
and  sallied  out,  a  long  stream  of  dust  extending  into  the  east 
over  the  plain  towards  the  Spitzkop  Hill  proclaimed  that 
the  foremost  sections  had  really  started  and  were  already 
well  on  their  way.  Methuen's  plans  were  also  now  fully 
revealed  ;  he  himself  was  to  lead  the  way  to  Hoopstad 
with  one  half  of  the  force,  and  General  Paget  in  command 
of  the  other  half  was  to  follow  immediately  behind.  Instruc- 
tions as  to  the  march  were  given  out ;  starting  every  morning 
at  six,  we  were  to  trek  until  it  became  too  warm  at  nine  or 
ten,  rest  and  feed  the  animals  until  four,  and  then  march 
on  till  seven  or  eight.  Cavalry  were  to  scout  in  front  over  a 
breadth  of  three  miles  ;  a  mile  in  their  rear  came  the  infantry 
and  ambulance  ;  then  followed  the  baggage  wagons  in  lines 
of  three  abreast ;  behind  came  more  infantry  and  ambulance  ; 
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with  still  more  infantry  and  cavalry  bringing  up  the  rear.  On 
the  flanks,  1000  yards  distant  to  right  and  left,  there  marched 
bodies  of  infantry  to  protect  us,  and  outside  them  again  were 
cavalry  scouts.  We  ourselves  were  in  Paget 's  column  and 
were  ordered  to  set  off  next  morning  at  six,  prepared  to  con- 
tinue trekking  for  twenty -one  days. 

Though  the  day  was  dull  and  grey,  with  a  cold  gale  blowing, 
our  last  tent  was  struck  at  midday,  our  wagons  were  in- 
spanned,  and  everything  that  could  be  spared  was  packed 

upon  them.     The  Boer  clergyman,  the  Rev.  Mr.  B ,  again 

turned  up  in  the  afternoon  with  his  camera,  and  was  busy 
taking  snapshots  of  the  preparations,  and  on  this  occasion 
no  one  concerned  himself  to  stop  him  from  doing  so.  To- 
wards evening  a  marked  '  counter-sunset '  appeared  in  dense 
stratus  clouds,  lasted  from  4.50  to  5.35,  and  slight  traces 
of  it  endured  even  until  six  o'clock,  long  after  the  sun  had 
set ;  its  duration  being  forty -five  minutes,  or  indistinctly 
even  eighty  minutes.  Through  it  rose  the  moon  at  full, 
shining  over  the  now  tentless  expanse  covered  with  cattle, 
horses,  mules,  and  wagons,  and  dotted  with  frequent  camp- 
fires  ;  as  it  climbed  up  behind  the  watery  clouds  it  shone 
through  them  as  through  frosted  glass,  its  bleared  disk 
threw  a  halo  around  it,  which  gradually  expanded  like  an 
opening  pupil,  wherein  Jupiter  and  a  hazy  star  or  two  showed 
here  and  there.  The  ominous  appearance  of  the  sky  fascin- 
ated me,  and  many  remarked  it,  auguring  a  bad  night  and 
wet  weather  for  our  march  on  the  morrow ;  but  it  was  not 
to  be  so,  as  night  advanced  the  wind  changed  from  the  north 
into  the  south,  the  sky  cleared,  and  a  glorious  though  bitterly 
cold  night  was  followed  by  a  fine  day,  with  half  a  gale  blowing 
at  intervals. 

Punctually  at  the  time  appointed  we  set  out  and  rode 
east  by  south-east  over  very  fair  roads  until  half-past  eight, 
when  we  outspanned  for  the  day  at  Spitzkop,  For  the  first 
five  miles  the  plain  was  flat,  then  succeeded  wooded  kopjes, 
the  highest  of  which,  called  the  Spitzkop,  was  almost  pictur- 
esque, and  at  its  foot  we  halted. 

In  the  afternoon  we  had  by  much  diligence  got  ourselves 
into  apple-pie  order  for  starting  at  four,  as  had  been  appointed, 
but  our  punctuality  was  superfluous,  for  though  the  advanced 
guard  got  off  then,  we  had  to  stand  about  and  sicken  in  the 
sun  long  ere  the  word  to  advance  was  passed  backwards 
through  row  after  row  of  wagons,  and  a  long  time  elapsed 
before  we  got  under  weigh.  When  we  did  so,  we  beheld  for 
a  long  time  nothing  round  us  but  a  sea  of  dust  out  of  which 
emerged    like   masts   of  ships  the  wagoners'   long  bamboo 
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whips,  and  as  we  made  our  way  through  it  until  it  became 
dark,  all  we  could  discern  was  that  we  were  advancing  to  the 
north-east  at  a  pace  of  about  two  miles  an  hour.  When  the 
moon  rose,  it  gave  us  the  points  of  the  compass,  threw  its 
light  over  the  land,  and  revealed  that  we  were  emerging 
from  a  district  full  of  menacing  kopjes  which  overhung  our 
road,  and  that  when  we  had  got  free  from  their  frowns  we 
entered  on  a  plain  marked  by  but  few  and  distant  examples 
of  these  natural  fortifications.  The  Zwaartkopje,  steep 
and  forbidding,  was  the  last  which  we  passed,  as  it  touched 
the  very  road  we  followed,  and  we  were  well  pleased  to  be 
freed  from  the  dangers  such  spots  might  have  concealed. 
While  we  were  in  the  region  of  the  kopjes  every  care  was 
taken  that  the  disaster  of  Sauna's  Post  should  not  be  repeated 
with  our  force,  all  dangerous  spots  were  occupied  and  handed 
over  from  one  regiment  to  another  until  we  had  passed  out  of 
their  perils.  Half  a  degree  from  the  moon  the  planet  Jupiter 
was  in  conjunction  with  her,  and  was  a  redeeming  sight  in 
the  long,  tedious,  and  dusty  drive,  in  which  our  direction 
lay  for  several  miles  to  the  north-east,  then  turned  eastwards, 
until  finally  about  nine  o'clock  we  saw  to  the  north  of  us 
bivouac  fires  in  a  row  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  right  and 
left,  where  the  column  head  had  arrived  and  were  settling 
for  the  night  at  Mahemsfontein.  But  it  was  half -past  ten, 
and  we  were  ready  to  sink  down  with  fatigue  before  we 
arrived  there.  It  was  midnight  before  I  could  pitch  my  little 
tent  and  crawl  into  it. 

At  half -past  three  in  the  morning  the  head  of  the  column 
set  off  again,  but  we  were  now  warned  by  experience  and  were 
able  to  continue  our  rest  until  four,  when  we  packed  and  in- 
spanned  by  the  light  of  Jupiter  and  the  moon  and  set  off 
in  the  cold  darkness.  Soon  we  overtook  the  slow  laggard 
ox-transport  and  the  body  of  the  column  ;  the  sun  rose  on  a 
pleasant  bracing  morning,  in  which  we  were  marching  to  the 
north-east,  intending  to  accomplish  fourteen  miles  in  one 
trek  ;  but  by  the  time  we  had  covered  eight  the  sun  became 
hot,  oxen  began  to  die  and  wagons  to  stick,  and  a  few  had 
to  be  abandoned  with  all  their  contents.  It  was  evident 
that  we  should  lose  all  that  we  had  if  we  persisted  ;  wiser 
counsels  prevailed,  and  we  stayed  our  advance  at  Haarte- 
beestfontein,  in  a  country  park-like  from  scattered  trees, 
where  we  saw  game,  wildebeest,  koraan,  and  other  fauna 
of  the  kind.  All  of  the  farms  we  had  passed  on  the  way  were 
deserted,  windowless,  bare,  gaunt,  and  naked,  with  only 
sometimes  a  few  cattle  and  stock  to  be  seen.  All  the  farm 
people  had  gone,  the  men  to  fight  in  the  ranks  of  our  enemies. 
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and  the  only  human  beings  were  the  Kafirs.  We  touched 
nothing,  and  any  cattle  we  saw  were  left  to  wander  at  their 
will  or  be  annexed  by  the  Kafirs,  as  generally  happened. 
The  latter  did  not  fear  us,  but  came  over  with  supplies  of 
eggs  and  vegetables,  in  scanty  quantities  however,  for  the 
first  column  had  been  before  us  and  gleaned  the  most  of 
such  provisions. 

Sickness  already  began  to  break  out ;  the  fiist  column 
were  sending  back  their  invalids  to  us,  our  own  men  also  fell  ill, 
and  as  we  had  the  means  of  carrying  only  six  in  our  ambu- 
lances, the  outlook  was  an  evil  one  for  whosoever  collapsed. 
I  mentioned  that  the  houses  where  we  might  have  left  them 
were  ruinous  and  uninhabited  ;  we  could  not  send  the  in- 
valids back  to  Boshof  through  a  hostile  country  even  if  we 
had  possessed  the  ambulance  wagons  in  which  to  send  them, 
nor  could  an  escort  be  spared.  The  only  resource,  seeing 
that  our  bearer  companies  had  only  at  the  most  three  ambu- 
lance wagons  instead  of  their  proper  number  of  ten,  was  to 
carry  in  these  as  many  as  we  could,  and  place  the  remainder, 
whatever  their  condition,  on  the  buck -wagons  and  ox-wagons 
as  these  became  emptied  by  our  consumption  of  the  stores 
they  carried. 

When  we  left  Haartebeestfontein  in  the  afternoon  and 
continued  our  forward  way,  it  was  dark  before  the  rear  got 
started,  and  soon  the  obscurity  was  so  great  that  all  one  could 
see  was  a  long  train  of  wagons  moving  500  or  1000  yards  off 
on  the  right  hand,  parallel  to  ours.  As  it  became  yet  darker, 
and  the  moon  had  not  appeared,  all  knowledge  of  what  was 
going  on  around  soon  became  lost,  the  only  object  I  could 
discern  being  the  back  of  the  wagon  in  front  of  me,  looming 
as  a  black  mass  against  the  sky,  I  followed  its  outline 
closely  as  my  only  guide  and  safeguard,  for  we  were  no  longer 
on  a  road,  but  striking  across  the  veld,  and  whenever  I  saw 
one  side  of  the  wagon  heave  up  I  knew  that  it  was  over  an 
ant-hill,  or  when  it  went  down  with  a  crash  I  knew  it  was 
in  a  jackal's  hole,  and  drew  promptly  to  a  side  to  save  my 
slender  wheels  from  being  wrecked.  I  had  several  narrow 
escapes,  especially  from  the  holes,  which  were  from  one  to 
two  feet  deep.  My  luminous  compass  indicated  north-east, 
but  the  stars  told  me  that  we  were  really  bearing  almost  due 
north.  It  seemed  in  the  dark  a  long  solitary  drive,  and  it 
was  eight  o'clock  before  the  moon  rose  and  began  to  show  that 
others  beside  myself  were  trekking  along  in  silence.  Against 
its  red  disk  one  saw  the  distant  outline  of  men,  horses,  oxen, 
and  wagons,  minutely  silhouetted,  and  realised  that  the 
column  was  still  in  some  kind  of  order.     The  moon  also  showed 
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the  holes  and  obstacles  in  the  veld,  so  that  they  could  be 
avoided,  and  I  was  very  thankful  for  its  help.  Presently 
it  revealed  a  file  of  wagons  moving  along  on  the  left,  and  so 
far  we  had  managed  to  preserve  our  order  and  were  marching 
along  in  three  lines,  but  before  our  halting-place  was  reached 
we  got  mixed  up  in  much  confusion. 

Our  halt  was  at  Drifontein,  and  towards  nine  we  perceived 
the  bivouac  fires  there  ;  our  cattle  seemed  to  recognise  their 
significance  as  well  as  we,  and  perhaps  the  road,  which  had 
been  atrocious,  had  mended  a  little,  but  however  it  was  we 
seemed,  contrary  to  the  usual,  to  get  on  faster  after  we  saw 
them  glitter,  and  by  ten  o'clock  we  were  in.  What  a  jumble 
of  our  fine  order  !  Ox-wagons,  mule -wagons,  soldiers,  ambu- 
lances, that  should  have  been  nicely  separate,  were  all  in- 
termingled ;  yet  each  unit  stuck  together  somehow,  or  if 
separated  mostly  dodged  through  the  mass  of  wheels  and 
hoofs  and  got  to  its  own  again  ;  for  my  part  I  stuck  resolutely 
to  the  wagon  before  me  where  I  believed  I  had  seen  my 
portmanteau  deposited.  For  some  unknown  reason,  on 
arriving,  we  found  orders  to  quit  our  usual  post  with  the 
rearguard,  and  to  move  on  to  the  front,  so  we  threaded  our 
darkling  way  among  bivouac  fires,  men,  carts,  mules,  and 
oxen,  until  our  heads  whirled  and  we  despaired  of  its  ending, 
and  finally  settled  down  to  outspan  on  what  seemed  to  us 
in  the  dark  to  be  a  nice  rising  ground  above  and  to  the  west 
of  the  farm  of  Drifontein. 

On  many  accounts  I  felt  glad  to  have  arrived.  Dying 
cattle  had  bestrewn  the  latter  half  of  our  route,  huge  lorries 
were  in  consequence  abandoned  with  all  the  provisions  they 
contained,  carts,  even  stout  Scottish  carts,  with  broken 
wheels,  left  behind,  were  too  vivid  a  reminder  of  the  fate 
that  would  have  been  mine  had  any  similar  mishap  occurred 
to  the  spokes  of  my  buggy  wheels,  which  were  gossamer  in 
comparison  with  these  stout  vehicles.  It  had  been  with 
trembling  that  I  had  nursed  it  from  every  jolt. 

When  morning  came  we  found  we  had  been  sleeping  on 
the  garbage  heap  of  the  farm,  where  bones  and  the  remains 
of  slaughtered  animals  were  shot  out,  but  as  all  was  dry  it 
did  not  matter.  The  farm  was  a  large  and  fine  one,  lying 
in  a  hollow  in  the  midst  of  salt  pans  and  vleis  of  sweet  water, 
and  surrounded  with  trees  planted  with  a  good  deal  of  taste, 
for  utility  as  well  as  shelter  and  appearance,  all  differing 
from  the  usual  farmhouses  in  that  quarter.     We  learned  that 

it  belonged  to  an  Englishman  of  the  name  of  R ,  who  had 

been  arrested  by  the  Boers  and  removed  to  Bloemfontein 
or  elsewhere,  while  his  wife  and  daughters,  who  still  inhabited 
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it,  were  in  ignorance  of  his  fate.  Some  time  afterwards  I 
read  in  an  English  newspaper  that  he  had  returned  from 
captivity  and  appeared  in  Kimberley  with  his  wife,  two 
daughters,  and  a  six-year-old  son,  having  suffered  severe 
privations  at  the  hands  of  some  of  the  Boers.  The  farm  was 
raided  by  a  party  of  the  enemy  under  Captain  Hendrik  Smit ; 

Mr.  R was  in  bed  with  rheumatic  fever,  but  was  made  to 

get  up,  and  was  placed  in  a  cart,  while  his  wife  and  children 
were  compelled  to  walk.  They  started  at  four  in  the  after- 
noon and  walked  twelve  miles,  when  they  halted  for  the  night. 
Next  morning  they  walked  from  six  to  ten  miles,  when  the 
ladies  were  unable  to  proceed  farther.  Another  cart  was 
commandeered  for  the  family.  Two  days  later  they  arrived 
at  Petrusburg.  There  they  were  housed  in  a  dirty  room 
with  a  mud  floor,  and  were  given  nothing  to  eat  or  drink 
until  next  day  at  noon,  when  they  received  some  mealies. 
They  were  in  the  hands  of  the  Boers  for  only  a  fortnight, 

but  during  that  time  Mr.  R became  so  ill  that  he  had  to 

be  attended  by  a  Boer  doctor,  through  whose  influence  the 
family  was  released.  He  was  still,  added  the  newspaper, 
in  ignorance  of  the  fate  of  his  farm  and  belongings. 

The  daylight,  beside  this  pretty  farm,  which  was  by  far 
the  most  desirable  we  had  seen  in  the  Free  State,  revealed 
to  us  a  broad  and  deep  ravine  or  sluit  crossing  our  road  to 
the  north,  and  it  was  the  cause  of  a  long  delay,  for  its  banks 
and  bottom  were  of  deep  soft  sand,  so  that  each  wagon 
required  to  have  an  extra  team  of  sixteen  oxen,  in  addition 
to  its  own,  harnessed  to  it  before  it  could  be  dragged  across, 
and  from  the  depths  of  the  sluit  resounded  a  pandemonium 
of  roars,  wails,  shouts,  and  oaths,  as  down  the  steep  nearer 
bank  dipped  the  long  bulky  black  train,  and  ascended  the 
farther  bank  with  toil,  pain,  and  sweat,  until  it  began  to  reach 
the  firmer  ground  behind  and  disappear  from  sight  across 
the  wavy  veld.  As  we  stopped  there,  wearily  waiting  for 
three  hours,  I  put  the  hobbles  on  my  pony  and  collected  the 
bulbous  plants  which  were  growing  on  the  plain,  some  of 
which  were  beautiful  enough  to  be  cultivated  in  an  English 
greenhouse.  But  at  last  we  got  off  and  struck  northwards, 
passing  over  plains,  plains,  and  ever  more  plains,  desolate 
beyond  description,  a  flat  sea  of  land,  bordered  by  the  dome 
of  heaven,  where  even  a  single  low  bush  was  a  relief  to  the 
monotony.  By  eleven  o'clock  we  had  covered  nine  miles, 
for  the  going  was  good,  and  got  among  some  threatening 
kopjes  which  our  troops  had  occupied,  and  where,  beside  a 
little  farm,  there  was  a  small  dam  or  vlei,  which  our  tired 
and  thirsty  horses  fairly  rushed  if  they  were  free  to  do  so. 
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In  pity  to  my  Basuto  I  quitted  the  column  and  drove  him 
towards  it,  disregarding  some  warning  shouts,  and  he  plunged 
right  into  it  in  his  eagerness  to  quench  his  thirst.  Alas  ! 
He  sank  in  the  deep  mire  around  it,  and,  entangled  by  the 
sinking  cart,  floundered,  sank  deeper,  and  horse  and  buggy 
stuck  fast  and  were  going  always  down.  I  jumped  out  and 
with  difficulty  obtained  foothold  enough  to  assist  him, 
showed  him  how  best  to  use  his  strength,  got  him  to  move  a 
little,  then  by  degrees  to  turn  sideways,  and  so  drew  him  and 
the  vehicle  out,  led  him  round  to  a  less  dangerous  spot  where, 
with  a  little  management,  for  he  was  very  frightened,  he  went 
in  far  enough  to  reach  the  water  and  get  a  drink.  I  led  him 
away  to  some  distant  grass,  hobbled  him,  and  let  him  graze. 
It  was  well  I  did  so,  for  at  once  the  orders  came  that  we  were 
to  set  off  again  in  two  hours,  and  no  forage  could  be  given 
to  the  other  horses  who  had  been  haltered  on  the  bare  earth 
by  the  halting-place  of  the  wagons.  The  feed  he  had  so 
obtained  enabled  him  to  withstand  the  fatigue  which  was 
telling  sorely  on  all  our  transport  animals,  especially  on  the 
oxen,  which  are  dependent  on  the  long  rests  when  they  may 
wander  and  graze.  The  cause  of  our  haste  was  that  Lord 
Methuen,  who  was  one  march  ahead,  was  expecting  a  fight 
and  required  our  help.  For  two  days  the  Boers  had  been 
prowling  around  us,  but  in  the  forenoon,  on  our  way,  we  had 
made  some  of  them  prisoners,  and  from  them  we  learned  that 
of  the  commandoes  about,  some  were  becoming  so  discouraged 
that  they  were  inclined  to  come  in  and  give  themselves  up, 
and  indeed  that  batches  of  fifty  or  thereby  were  on  their  way 
to  surrender  to  Lord  Methuen's  force.  Notwithstanding,  we 
set  off  once  more  at  one  o'clock,  at  least  the  head  of  the 
column  started  then,  and  good  progress  was  made,  for  the 
going  was  now  good,  the  plains  again  firm,  dry,  and  level, 
with  only  a  few  low  kopjes  far  distant  to  the  right  and  left, 
and  quickly  we  picked  up  the  main  body.  One  or  two 
farmhouses  appeared  in  the  distance,  some  vleis  of  sweet 
water  were  seen  to  the  east  and  west,  and  the  existence  of 
agriculture  was  testified  to  by  fences  of  cactus  plants  on  the 
boundaries  of  farms,  or  surrounding  a  few  cultivated  fields. 
The  state  of  our  cattle,  however,  was  so  serious  as  to  make 
it  necessary  to  call  a  halt,  and  we  pulled  up  at  Aaronskraal 
in  the  early  evening,  to  feed  and  rest  them  a  little,  for  now 
the  orders  were  for  us  to  set  off  again  in  four  hours  and 
march  all  night  with  short  rests,  covering  a  distance  of  twenty 
to  twenty-four  miles  so  as  to  reach  Methuen  and  give  him 
such  help  as  he  might  want  in  the  battle  which  was  con- 
fidently   anticipated.     However,    a    telegram    was    received 
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that  the  commando  in  front  of  Methuen  had  surrendered  to 
him  and  we  might  halt  a  whole  day.  This  was  a  joyful  re- 
prieve :  we  hung  a  lantern  on  a  bamboo  stick,  gathered  round 
it,  and  had  a  good  supper,  a  glad  evening,  and  a  quiet  night. 
In  the  morning  we  disdained  to  rise  before  seven,  when  every 
man  seized  a  bucket  or  basin,  got  a  little  water,  and  retired 
to  the  most  secluded  corner  of  the  spacious  veld,  stripped 
off  and  shook  his  dusty  clothes,  and  had  a  refreshing  sponge 
down  before  breakfast.  Luxury  !  Then  came  in  the  news 
that  Methuen  had  entered  Hoopstad  without  meeting  any 
resistance,  which  enabled  us,  freed  from  the  expectation  of 
having  to  fight  a  way  through,  to  prepare  ourselves  for  the 
long  waterless  journey  of  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  that  lay 
before  us,  and  which  had  to  be  accomplished  before  we  could 
have  more  than  an  hour  or  two  during  which  to  rest  our 
transport  animals,  already  dreadfully  done  up,  and  who  were 
quite  unable  to  get  up  a  greater  pace  than  two  miles  an  hour. 

The  farmer  at  Aaronskraal  was  an  old  man,  and  his  four 
sons  were  in  the  field  against  us,  but  they  came  in  and  made 
their  submission,  and  we  purchased  supplies  from  them, 
paying  by  cheques  which  could  not  be  cashed  until  the 
termination  of  the  war,  but  were  nevertheless  readily  accepted, 
which  we  considered  a  significant  sign. 

In  the  afternoon  a  procession  of  horsemen  was  observed 
pacing  slowly  towards  us  across  the  plain,  the  foremost 
rider  holding  a  white  flag  conspicuously  before  him  over  his 
horse's  head  ;  they  were  a  commando  of  the  Orange  Free 
Staters  come  to  make  their  peace,  as  they  found,  they  said, 
that  we  were  too  many  for  them.  Their  advances  were  met 
by  the  olive  branch. 

On  other  grounds  than  consideration  for  our  animals  we 
were  glad  of  the  interval  in  which  to  refit.  The  fever  was 
dogging  our  steps  ;  its  power  of  impeding  us  daily  increased  ; 
and  at  Aaronskraal  we  had  five-and -twenty  men  lying  under 
the  shade  of  our  operation  tent,  nearly  all  typhoids,  and  all 
fallen  dangerously  ill  since  we  had  left  Boshof.  It  was  sad 
indeed,  and  dreadful  for  those  for  whom  no  room  could  be 
found  in  the  ambulances.  They  had  to  be  brought  along 
with  us  in  the  bullock  carts  ;  this,  and  giving  them  liquid 
food  and  morphia  when  required,  was  all  that  could  be  done 
for  them.  It  was  impossible  to  give  them  more  than  one  day 
of  rest,  for  Methuen  was  soon  again  calling  to  us  to  come 
on  with  all  speed.  We  therefore  put  some  ammunition  bis- 
cuits and  a  morsel  of  biltong  in  our  haversacks,  filled  our 
water-bottles,  upsaddled  and  set  off  in  the  evening.  My 
pony  was  always  a  timid   nervous  creature,   and   had   not 
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recovered  from  his  fright  at  the  slough  ;  on  this  occasion  he 
had  not  been  watered,  and  when  I  drove  him  out  to  one  of 
the  watering-places  to  give  him  a  drink  before  the  long  dry 
trek,  he  took  fright  at  a  white  tin  bucket  and  can  glittering 
in  the  twilight,  shied  at  the  cactus  hedges  we  had  to  pass 
through,  backed,  turned,  reared,  and  became  so  unmanage- 
able that  he  had  to  be  petted,  soothed,  and  led  through  the 
obstacles  to  the  column.  All  that  march  he  was  nervous 
and  jumpy,  and  without  this  it  was  a  trying  experience 
enough.  It  was  a  misty  starlit  night  when  we  got  on  the  road, 
the  obscuring  dust  of  our  caravan  spread  far  and  near  and 
above  us,  while  the  moon  was  now  waning  and  would  not  rise 
for  many  hours.  If  we  were  really  following  any  road,  it 
could  not  be  seen,  but  we  appeared  to  be  proceeding  right 
across  rough  country ;  the  ant-hills  and  jackal-holes  called 
for  anxious  navigation,  and  even  when  moonlight  appeared 
at  nine  o'clock  it  helped  little.  Yet  it  was  rather  picturesque 
as  its  faint  light  revealed  that  we  were  passing  through  a 
flat  strath,  winding  our  way  among  trees  across  what  was 
probably  the  dry  upper  reaches  of  a  tributary  of  the  Vaal 
which  takes  its  rise  thereabouts,  the  broad  depression  deep 
with  sand,  very  soft  and  entirely  waterless.  Until  this  strath 
had  been  reached  our  course  had  been  a  gradual  ascent,  and 
after  we  had  crossed  it  the  acclivities  became  greater;  we 
had  to  climb  up  long  lanes  in  the  sand,  necessitating  pro- 
longed rests  for  the  cattle,  and  things  became  greatly  mixed. 
The  animals  grew  exhausted  as  they  laboured  with  silent 
footfalls  through  sand  as  deep  and  soft  as  on  a  sea  beach 
above  high-water  mark,  pulling  the  creaking  masses  of  the 
wagons  behind  them,  and  moving  ghost-like  on  the  right  hand 
and  the  left.  As  the  hours  went  on  more  wagons  broke  down 
and  had  to  be  abandoned,  cattle  dropped  in  their  harness 
and  were  left  lying,  fresh  oxen  being  attached  in  their  place  ; 
some  lay  and  died  there,  others  would  recover  after  a  little, 
nibble  grass,  rise  and  begin  to  graze,  and  survive  in  the  country 
until  some  one  took  possession  of  them.  The  horses  and 
mules  also  became  knocked  up,  some  of  them  were  dead 
beat,  drivers  grew  reckless,  and  when  an  animal  would  fall 
the  next  team  would  drive  right  over  it.  This  went  on  until 
one  o'clock  in  the  morning,  when  the  worst  of  the  ascent  was 
over,  the  ground  became  firmer,  and  we  got  word  to  outspan 
for  a  couple  of  hours.  Such  a  brief  respite  forbade  all  thought 
of  unshipping  any  rugs,  and  after  having  got  a  little  soup 
and  a  fragment  of  a  smoke,  we  lay  down  in  our  greatcoats 
among  the  wheels  and  had  an  hour  of  repose  ;  but  the  cold 
was  too  great,  indeed  it  was  bitter,  and  we  awoke  shivering. 
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went  to  the  nearest  camp-fire  and  made  some  warm  coffee, 
which  we  shared  with  General  Methuen.  We  had  still  thirteen 
miles  before  water  could  be  reached,  and  we  had  to  be  off  in 
a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Down  went  the  coffee,  harness  and 
baggage  ropes  were  looked  to,  I  sprang  into  my  cart,  and  in 
an  instant  afterwards  was  lost  in  the  dark  circle  beyond  the 
light  of  the  fire.  By  the  dim  light  of  the  moon  we  could  see 
that  we  were  moving  onwards  in  three  irregular  lines,  with 
large  gaps  in  them,  irregular  gaps  which,  as  the  night  went  on, 
grew  larger ;  four,  five,  and  sometimes  six  wagons  lost  them- 
selves, and  tailed  on  to  anything  that  seemed  to  be  moving 
confidently  enough  to  be  a  probable  guide.  The  overwork 
and  want  of  water  was  telling  ever  more  badly  on  the  animals, 
and  when  the  dawn  came  in  we  could  see  how  deadly  wearied 
they  were.  The  oxen  walked  along  dragging  their  legs,  with 
a  sulky  expression  of  their  mouths,  their  laboured  respira- 
tion sounded  like  bellows  as  they  moved  alongside  of  us, 
they  foamed  and  slavered  and  long  strings  of  mucus  hung 
down  from  their  mouths,  they  snatched  at  any  morsel  of 
grass  as  they  pushed  along  the  road,  now  and  then  they  went 
quite  mad  and  in  spite  of  their  drivers  would  suddenly  make 
a  rush  to  a  place  where  they  seemed  to  think  the  road  would 
be  easier,  and  wagons  interlocked  amid  a  mass  of  heaving 
backs,  wild  eyes,  and  long  tossing  pointed  horns.  Then  rose 
the  wild  cries  of  the  blacks,  their  long  heavy  lashes  cracked 
like  rifles  as  the  weighty  strokes  told  unceasingly  on  the  sides 
and  backs  of  the  poor  brutes,  urging  them  on  yet  a  little 
farther  ere  they  fell  down  to  die  and  were  cut  loose  for  others 
to  be  tied  in.  There  they  were  left  with  their  necks  bleeding 
from  the  rope  harness,  obstructing  the  road,  and  round  them 
and  over  them  went  the  convoy.  Anything  to  get  on.  The 
mules  were  the  next  to  give  in,  and  some  of  them  too  lay  down 
and  died.  It  was  a  hell  of  cruelty,  which  may  have  been 
necessary  ;  doubtless  it  was  so,  but  it  was  an  awful  thing  to 
see,  and  I  in  my  egg-shell  of  a  cart  was  helpless  in  the  midst 
of  it.  Yet  fearful  as  was  the  confusion  in  the  centre,  it  was 
comforting,  when  the  sun  rose  at  seven,  to  see  the  flanking 
guards  far  out  on  our  sides  in  perfect  order  keeping  watch 
over  the  safety  of  the  mass  from  outward  attack.  But  even 
there,  too,  men  were  falling  out  tired  and  exhausted,  and  we 
would  pass  some  of  the  vanguard  lying  with  their  greatcoats 
and  rifles  dead  beat  in  the  middle  of  the  roadway  where  they 
had  lain  down  unable  to  advance  a  foot  farther.  No  doubt 
the  rearguard  awoke  them  and  brought  them  on.  In  the 
confusion  and  clouds  of  dust  stalked  the  unwearied  black 
drivers,  plying  their  long  waving  whips,  some  of  them  now 
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dressed  up  like  British  soldiers,  with  helmets,  greatcoats, 
and  even  puttees,  sold  to  them  as  discarded  dress  by  the 
soldiers  when  their  new  winter  kit  was  issued. 

By  the  morning  light  we  saw  that  the  ground  we  were 
traversing  in  an  easterly  direction,  in  the  depth  of  a  foot  of 
sandy  soil,  was  a  stoneless  plain,  like  a  solid  sea  of  gentle 
waves,  not  a  kopje  showing  in  any  direction  for  fifteen  miles 
round.  Loose  though  the  sand  was  it  was  covered  with  grass 
and  formed  the  best  pastoral  country  I  had  observed  in  South 
Africa.  Among  the  grass  were  strange  plants,  long  trails 
of  creepers,  plants  of  the  cucumber  species,  leaves  of  unknown 
bulbous  plants,  and  plants  with  leaves  resembling  ivy  and 
ground  ivy.  It  was  interesting,  though  perhaps  it  could 
not  be  called  pretty. 

Shortly  after  nine  in  the  morning  we  had  accomplished  our 
forced  march  of  fifteen  miles,  and  reached  Graspan,  or  Niekerk- 
skuil,  even  the  best  of  us  very  cross  and  tired.  We  were 
glad  to  lie  down.  Each  man  sought  out  a  corner,  got  the 
softest  thing  he  could  lay  his  hands  on  to  put  under  him, 
and  had  a  few  hours'  sleep  ;  while  the  wretched  animals, 
released  from  their  harness,  spread  over  the  grass,  prevented 
from  straying  too  far  by  their  native  drivers,  whom  nothing 
seemed  to  tire. 

All  too  soon  we  had  to  stir  again,  for  two  companies  were 
going  on  with  a  train  of  provisions  for  Lord  Methuen,  and  we 
were  to  accompany  them.  We  hardly  seemed  to  have  shut 
our  eyes  when  the  cattle,  improved  by  the  brief  graze  and  rest, 
were  being  driven  in,  the  mules  that  had  employed  their 
freedom  in  trying  to  eat  our  knapsacks,  drinking  up  our 
soapy  washing  water  in  preference  to  the  clean  which  was 
offered  to  them,  treading  on  our  belongings,  knocking  over 
our  tent,  and  annoying  us  by  playing  other  sly  mule  tricks, 
were  inspanned,  and  we  were  off  with  the  sick  whose  disposal 
was  becoming  a  serious  question.  Our  interval  of  rest  had 
seemed  to  be  short,  but  it  was  really  evening,  on  19th  May, 
when  we  again  rode  forwards  into  the  darkness,  and  the 
succeeding  night  trek,  except  that  it  was  shorter,  resembled 
those  that  had  gone  before.  For  hours  we  went  on  half 
asleep,  with  fewer  hardships  to  the  animals ;  the  black 
quadrangular  blocks  of  wagons,  drawn  by  their  sixteen 
crawling  objects,  went  gliding  in  spectral  pairs  silentty  save 
for  the  creaking  and  the  wagoners'  whips  and  cries,  and  in 
the  deep  sand  ghosts  of  men  in  black  greatcoats  came  and  went 
into  and  out  of  the  gloom.     But  there  was  little  else  to  note. 

We  had  been  insensibly  ascending  a  plateau  which  shelved 
upwards  towards  the  east,  but  now  we  came  to  its  edge,  and 
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soon  were  going  down  hill,  in  roads  like  watercourses,  deep 
of  bank  and  uneven  of  bottom,  but  all  soft  sand,  and  came 
to  another  strath,  a  flat  expanse  with  islands  of  trees,  the  bed, 
I  supposed,  of  a  small  tributary  of  the  Vet  River  which  was 
marked  on  my  map,  but  was  non-existent  as  a  stream  when 
we  crossed  its  course.  As  we  began  to  drop  into  this  bed  the 
lights  of  Hoopstad,  and  the  beams  of  the  military  signalling 
lights  that  played  across  and  about  it,  appeared  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  broad  valley,  resembling  those  seen  on  approaching 
a  seaport  from  the  sea ;  they  grew  larger  and  more  distinct, 
and  we  were  quickly  nearing  them  when  we  were  met  by 
soldiers  with  lanterns,  who  told  us  we  could  not  cross  the  Vet 
River  which  ran  between  us  and  the  town  until  daylight, 
therefore  we  turned  off  to  the  right,  drew  up  on  a  grassy 
flat  and  there  encamped.  After  snatches  of  sleep,  disturbed 
by  the  arrival  and  noises  of  the  wagons  we  had  left  behind, 
we  were  awakened  on  Sunday  morning  by  the  rising  sun 
and  found  that  seventeen  men  had  sickened  that  night  on 
the  way  and  were  being  carried  along  with  our  column. 
How  to  dispose  of  the  accumulated  invalids  was  a  difficult 
problem ;  the  major  rode  across  the  river,  and  after  an  absence 
of  several  hours  returned  with  the  news  that  he  had  been  able 
to  secure  a  building  which  would  do  for  a  hospital,  and  that 

the  South  Wales  Borderers,  with  Dr.  H ,  their  civilian 

medical  officer,  were  to  remain  to  occupy  Hoopstad,  so  that 
skilled  medical  attendance  would  be  provided. 

In  the  major's  absence  we  had  been  whiling  away  the  time  by 
examining  the  country,  watching  the  burning  of  forty  thousand 
cartridges  surrendered  by  the  Free  Staters,  and  scouring  the 
neighbourhood  for  fresh  vegetables  to  enlarge  our  ration 
dietary,  in  which  last  we  were  moderately  successful.  When 
thus  prospecting  I  came  across  a  small  Kafir  kraal  of  some 
four  or  five  huts,  and,  besides  securing  a  pair  of  chickens, 
got  a  few  interesting  photographs  of  native  life,  one  of  them 
being  of  a  small  Kafir  girl  grinding  meal  with  a  short  stone 
roller  in  a  shallow  stone  trough  at  the  door  of  a  hut.  We  got 
some  of  the  meal,  which  was  made  from  a  sort  of  Kafir  corn 
or  millet,  and  had  it  made  into  porridge  in  the  evening,  but 
it  did  not  taste  particularly  well  and  produced  heartburn 
and  uneasiness. 

It  was  after  luncheon,  indeed  nearly  three  o'clock,  before 
we  found  the  ford  free  enough  of  traffic  to  permit  our  party 
of  invalids  crossing,  and  we  lost  no  time  in  going  down  to 
the  river,  which  we  found  flowing  between  steep  earthbanks 
sixty  to  a  hundred  feet  in  height.  On  each  bank  a  deep 
cutting  led  down  to  the  water  at  a  very  steep  angle,  and  the 
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road  ran  down  and  up  these  ;  above  the  ford  a  wall  of  loose 
stones  crossed  the  river  and  broke  the  force  of  the  current, 
and  below  the  ford  was  a  higher  wall  on  which  pedestrians 
could  pick  their  way  across.  Fearing  for  the  behaviour  of 
my  pony  on  the  steep  banks  I  kept  a  tight  rein,  which  was  a 
mistake,  for  the  creature,  better  acquainted  than  I  with  African 
ways,  resented  it,  shook  his  head  and  tugged  until  I  per- 
ceived that  he  desired  to  be  left  quite  loose.  I  therefore  gave 
him  his  own  way,  when  he  at  once  proceeded,  throwing 
himself  back  so  as  to  act  as  a  drag,  to  walk  and  slide  down  the 
incline,  took  to  the  water  as  if  he  had  been  used  to  such  work 
all  his  life,  which  was  probably  the  case,  crossed  without  hesita- 
tion although  the  water  reached  to  his  body  and  even  into 
the  cart,  climbed  with  his  whole  strength  up  the  opposite 
bank,  and  landed  me  cleverly  and  safely  at  the  top.  His 
good  example  was  thrown  away  on  the  oxen  and  mules  of 
the  carts  which  followed,  for  they  did  not  negotiate  the  drift 
well,  floundered  about,  required  much  dashing  in  the  water 
and  lashing  by  the  drivers,  and  there  was  great  shouting 
and  excitement,  while  many  men  had  to  put  their  shoulders 
to  the  wheels  before  they  could  be  got  up  the  bank  after 
crossing.  But  nothing  went  seriously  wrong,  and  the  major, 
who  was  riding,  and  I  went  on  and  entered  Hoopstad. 


XLI 

Hoopstad 

Hoopstad  was  a  small  place  of  possibly  150  inhabitants, 
and  for  a  South  African  town  was  rather  picturesque,  perched 
as  it  was  on  the  brink  of  the  plain  which  here  terminated  in 
the  precipitous  bank  of  the  Vet  River.  Below  wound  the 
stream,  whose  course  could  be  traced  across  the  country 
by  the  thin  fringe  of  trees  growing  on  the  top  of  the  cutting 
it  had  made  for  itself.  The  town  was  level,  and  its  centre 
presented  a  gigantic  new  church  of  yellow  freestone  built 
in  good  Gothic  architecture,  English  in  every  inch  of  its  design, 
even  to  the  woodwork  of  its  windows  and  doors.  Round 
the  church  was  a  grassy  square  enclosed  in  barbed  wire  fencing 
supported  on  rude  posts.  The  houses  and  streets  were  laid 
out  in  regular  quadrangles.  Hoopstad  conveyed,  in  spite  of 
its  regularity,  something  of  the  impression  of  a  German 
townlet  in  a  district  which,  lying  remote  from  railways, 
had  preserved  its  national  features  unadulterated  ;  and  in- 
deed most  of  the  names  of  the  shops  and  stores  were  German 
— Hertz,  Cohn,  Werdmiiller,  etc.     The  houses  were  good  and 
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clean  and  had  an  air  of  substantial  prosperity.  A  few, 
which  appeared  to  be  the  most  modern,  possessed  verandahs 
running  round  them,  the  others  had  merely  a  big  step  or 
'  stoep  '  encircling  them,  constructed  of  stone,  a  yard  in 
breadth  and  half  of  that  in  height,  on  which  were  seated  the 
townspeople  in  their  family  groups,  enjoying  the  air  and 
sunshine,  dressed  tidily  but  without  show,  discussing  no 
doubt  the  muddy,  dusty,  khaki-clad  horde  who  had  invaded 
them.  They  showed  no  want  of  confidence  in  us,  they  had 
truly  no  cause,  for  all  of  our  men  were  orderly  and  well 
behaved,  and  soon  fraternised  with  those  who  were  willing 
to  do  so.  It  took  no  long  time  to  see  the  town,  for  it  was 
compact,  and  everjrwhere  round  it  there  was  but  one  step 
between  it  and  the  veld,  and  all  the  exits  were  blocked  by 
barbed  wire  fences  placed  there  by  our  people  for  military 
reasons.  There  was  little  to  be  seen  beyond  the  few  houses, 
the  church,  two  small  hotels,  the  Landrost's  office,  and  some 
stores  or  shops,  which  were  closed  as  it  was  Sunday  ;  but  there 
were  sly  back  doors  at  which  the  proprietors  were  with  little 
difficulty  persuaded  to  sell  to  our  officers  and  others  matches, 
provisions,  some  exceedingly  coarse  tobacco,  and  such  other 
simple  things  as  were  obtainable. 

As  our  army  gathered  in,  the  numbers  of  the  sick  assumed 
alarming  proportions .  We  commenced  the  day  with  seventeen 
under  our  charge,  but  shoals  poured  in  from  everywhere  ;  the 
Yorkshire  Light  Infantry  sent  us  thirty -two  more,  and  so 
it  went  on  until  by  evening  there  were  something  like  110 
who  were  too  ill  to  proceed  farther ;  some  had  only  sores  on 
the  feet,  or  such  like  incapacitating  ailments,  but  there  were 
many  who  were  very  seriously  ill  with  typhoid  fever.  Large 
arrangements  had  to  be  made  ;  the  Landrost's  judgment- 
hall  had  to  be  taken  possession  of  (commandeered,  as  we 
had  now  learned  to  designate  requisitioning) ;  and  as  this 
was  not  large  enough,  the  schoolhouse  as  well ;  and  beds 
and  such  like  had  to  be  exacted  from  the  hotels  and  the 
inhabitants  ;  stretcher  beds  were  at  once  ordered  to  be  made  ; 
all  at  a  high  price  ;  but  it  was  done  considerately  and  there 
was  nothing  which  was  not  paid  for,  and  well  paid.  For 
its  size  the  Landrost's  hall  made  as  good  an  hospital  as  could 
have  been  found  almost  anywhere  at  that  time  ;  the  school - 
house  was  smaller ;  the  former  held  only  thirty  sick,  but  the 
rest  were  got  into  other  places  or  into  tents,  and  somehow  it 
was  all  accomplished  before  nightfall.  The  comfort  so 
secured  was  wonderful  considering  all  things,  the  patients 
were  put  into  clean  rooms,  had  good  beds,  clean  blankets, 
clean  linen,  etc.,  but  the  medical  and  surgical  supplies  were 
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sadly  deficient ;  there  was  only  one  clinical  thermometer,  and 
that  was  a  broken  one,  there  were  few  medicines,  and  so  on. 

Two  women  volunteered  to  assist  with  the  nursing,  a  whole 
clinical  thermometer  was  procured  from  somewhere,  every 
requisite  was,  through  the  energy  of  the  medical  corps,  pro- 
vided in  some  fashion,  and  our  quartermaster,  invaluable 
in  such  emergencies,  saw  that  proper  stores  of  food  and  other 
requisites  were  left  with  those  in  charge  ;  while  the  civilian 
doctor  remained  behind  to  deal  with  what  must  have  been 
no  light  task. 

After  a  council  of  war  of  the  principal  officers  had  been 
held  in  the  afternoon,  it  was  announced  that  our  next  destina- 
tion was  to  be  Bothaville,  and  that  we  were  to  start  for  it 
in  the  morning.  It  touched  us  deeply  to  have  to  leave  our 
soldiers  and  some  friends  who  were  officers  alone  in  that 
remote  and  far  from  friendly  little  Dutch  town,  from  which 
no  postal  communication  was  possible,  but  it  was  impractic- 
able to  bring  on  any  of  the  sick. 


XLII 

HoopsTAD  TO  Bothaville 

On  leaving  Hoopstad  we  were  told  that  our  waterless  forced 
marches  were  to  be  at  an  end,  and  that  during  the  next  ten 
days  or  fortnight  we  would  progress  by  regular  treks,  up  the 
southern  bank  of  the  Vaal,  sweeping  it  clear  of  all  enemies 
as  we  went,  starting  daily  at  four  in  the  morning,  halting  at 
nine,  resting  until  five,  and  then  continuing  the  march  until 
eight,  when  we  would  bivouac  for  the  night. 

The  nights  had  become  bitterly  cold,  and  the  morning 
treks  were  marked  by  benumbed  fingers  and  toes,  and  general 
crossness  or  at  least  discomposure. 

On  leaving  Hoopstad  we  passed  through  a  country  as  flat 
and  unbroken  as  a  billiard  table  to  the  very  horizon  ;  not  a 
kopje  visible  to  suggest  thoughts  of  Boers  lying  in  ambush 
to  pour  in  unexpected  volleys.  The  few  trees  were  so  far 
apart  that  no  bodies  of  men  could  have  found  concealment 
in  them,  even  a  solitary  horseman  would  have  been  at  once 
espied.  The  ground  was  covered  with  reedy  grasses,  growing 
in  tufts,  with  soft  deep  sand  between,  through  which  our 
carts  and  horses  struggled  with  more  labour  than  if  we  had 
been  crossing  a  freshly  ploughed  field  ;  there  was  not  a  stone 
in  it  to  jolt  our  wheels  or  to  throw  at  a  marauding  mule  ; 
ant-hills  were  few,  and  only  the  jackal -holes  threatened  the 
integrity  of  my  buggy  wheels. 
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It  was  now  many  days  since  we  had  a  drop  of  rain,  the  cold 
was  our  chief  enemy,  and  that  was  only  at  night,  but  there  was 
no  time  to  use  the  thermometer,  and  it  was  difficult  even  to 
make  any  notes  in  my  journal. 

As  we  progressed,  we  foraged  in  the  few  stray  farms  within 
sight  which  had  not  been  deserted,  but  they  were  at  long 
intervals,  and  our  endeavours  to  obtain  bread,  butter,  and 
eggs  were  only  moderately  successful.  One  of  the  farms  I 
went  to  was  flying  a  white  flag  in  token  of  submission,  or 
to  disarm  enmity.     Poor  folks  !     They  need  not  have  feared. 

Our  first  morning  halt  was  at  Wegdraai,  in  sight  of  a  loop 
of  the  Vaal,  where  we  obtained  our  first  glimpse  of  the  river, 
and  beheld  on  the  farther  bank  the  land  of  KJrugerdom, 
which  we  hoped  to  conquer.  There  was  a  great  camel -thorn 
tree  at  our  halting -place,  the  largest  I  had  seen  in  the  Free 
State,  as  big  as  a  full  grown  sycamore,  and  of  similar  outline. 
We  there  captured  a  batch  of  half  a  dozen  prisoners,  whom 
we  marched  over  to  the  General's  bivouac  to  be  disposed  of. 
Some  of  us  were  about  to  bathe  in  the  Vaal,  but  were  warned 
against  doing  so,  as  it  was  dangerous  from  the  enemy  being 
so  near ;  in  fact  a  rifle  could  easily  have  carried  not  only  to 
the  river,  but  from  the  hostile  bank  even  to  the  place  where 
we  were  having  our  rest.  The  soil  near  the  river  appeared 
to  be  diamondiferous,  being  full  of  rounded  pieces  of  olivine, 
agate,  and  pebble,  such  as  are  characteristic  of  the  river 
diamond  washings. 

We  were  faced  once  more  with  the  ever -urgent  question  of 
the  sick.  Although  we  had  seemed  to  have  cleared  out  all 
of  them  at  Hoopstad,  less  than  twenty -four  hours  previously, 
there  were  already  half  a  dozen  others  incapacitated,  and  the 
old  question  arose  as  to  what  was  to  be  done  with  them. 
Some  advised  their  being  sent  back  in  bullock-wagons  to 
Hoopstad,  but  there  was  always  the  possibility  of  them, 
their  wagons,  or  their  escort,  being  captured,  and  it  was  wisely 
decided  to  carry  them  on  with  us,  as  being  less  dangerous. 

Late  in  the  evening  we  observed  great  fires  at  a  place  in 
the  Transvaal  to  the  north-east  of  us ;  their  nature  could  only 
be  conjectured. 

On  the  morning  of  the  22nd  the  dew  was  so  heavy  that 
everything  was  soaked  through,  and  we  had  to  don  our  wet 
clothing  in  the  chilly  morning.  We  had  been  crossing  a 
peninsula  of  tableland  that  projected  northwards  between 
the  Vet  River  and  a  loop  of  the  Vaal,  but  now  we  were  winding 
along  the  southern  bank  of  the  latter  at  distances  of  from 
half  a  mile  to  two  miles,  and  were  ascending  and  descending 
the  undulations  that  ran  at  right  angles  to  the  river,  caused 
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by  water  filtering  from  the  higher  ground ;  they  were  all  dry, 
and  only  once  did  we  cross  a  shallow  watercourse.  Occasional 
glimpses  of  the  river  were  obtained,  but  as  it  here  ran  between 
steep  earth  banks  our  view  was  mostly  limited  to  the  masses 
of  bushy  trees  that  crowned  them.  On  the  veld  away  from 
the  river  a  few  fair-sized  trees  existed,  though  sparsely  as 
stragglers  or  small  groups  of  a  dozen  or  so.  Four  miles  out 
from  Wegdraai  the  column  began  the  ascent  of  a  high  table- 
land,perhaps  1000  feet  in  altitude,  and  we  gradually  diverged 
from  the  river ;  the  top  was  reached  after  much  labour  and 
crossed  with  more,  for  it  was  broad  and  everywhere  deep  in 
soft  sand,  and  there  was  no  visible  road.  The  march  was 
uneventful  except  for  our  finding  some  mules  which  had  been 
shot,  a  few  spent  oxen,  and  watching  one  of  the  Yeomanry 
having  a  long  chase  after  his  horse,  which  had  thrown  him 
and  went  careering  back  towards  Wedgraai  with  saddle  and 
tin  utensils  rattling  under  its  belly.  Presently  we  got  the 
guidance  of  a  telegraph  wire  laid  along  the  ground,  by  which 
the  head  of  the  column  communicated  with  the  rearguard, 
who  in  their  turn  reeled  it  in  as  they  advanced.  The  coarse 
dry  grass  covering  the  veld  here  was  relished  by  our  animals, 
and  we  let  them  graze  as  much  as  possible  as  we  went  along. 

As  we  had  not  set  out  until  the  light  of  the  morning  was 
coming  in,  the  riding  had  been  pleasant  for  a  few  hours,  but 
the  way  began  to  seem  long  as  the  sun  and  dust  rose  higher  ; 
all  trees  or  other  objects  that  might  have  broken  the  monotony 
vanished,  and  we  were  all  very  wearied  when  at  eleven  o'clock 
we  came  to  the  descent  from  the  plateau  and  saw  outspread 
below  a  vast  expanse  of  lower  plains,  brown  with  withered 
grass  and  varied  by  only  so  many  trees  as  one  could  count 
on  their  fingers  and  toes.  At  the  farther  edge  of  it,  however, 
we  rejoiced  to  perceive  that  the  advanced  guard  had  arrived 
and  were  lighting  their  fires,  so  we  hastened  to  descend  and 
got  to  our  breakfasts  at  one  o'clock.  The  place  was  named 
something  like  Jacobs jourdain,  and  the  Dutch  farmer  who 
owned  it  came  storming  out  to  demand  what  our  people 
meant  by  leaving  a  lot  of  cattle,  some  of  them  even  with  colds, 
on  his  land  ;  what  was  he  to  do  with  them  ?  He  got  the 
soft  answer  that  he  ought  to  collect  them,  and  would  receive 
a  sovereign  for  each  one,  when  they  were  sent  for.  Truly 
the  consideration  and  forbearance  of  our  commanders  to  the 
inhabitants  were  everywhere  something  wonderful. 

During  that  day  the  number  of  our  sick  had  risen  to  ten, 
and  the  uncertainty  as  to  our  destination  increased  the  difii- 
culty  of  knowing  how  to  dispose  of  them.  Our  impression 
was  that  we  were  going  to  seize  one  of  the  fords  of  the  Vaal 
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with  one  of  our  divisions,  while  the  other  was  to  make  a  dash 
for  the  Kroonstad-Klerksdorp  railway  and  endeavour  to 
obtain  possession  of  the  bridge  by  which  it  crossed  the  Vaal. 
We  were  soon  to  learn  that  no  such  railway  existed,  and  that 
though  it  was  marked  on  the  maps  not  a  sod  of  it  had  been 
cut.  When  this  fact  became  known,  it  turned  our  thoughts 
towards  the  town  of  Bothaville,  where  we  might  possibly 
get  some  kind  of  accommodation  arranged  for  the  invalids. 

On  the  23rd  of  May,  after  a  night  rendered  sleepless  by 
mules  breaking  loose  and  trampling  on  us,  we  continued 
trekking  all  morning  from  long  before  daylight  across  the 
ridges  that  ran  towards  the  Vaal.  It  was  a  horrid  desert, 
varied  only  by  a  few  rare  ant-heaps,  tussocks  of  withered 
grass,  dead  or  dying  oxen,  and  the  living  skeleton  of  a  horse 
of  inconceivable  thinness,  turned  loose  from  the  column  as 
being  unable  to  move  farther.  The  horizon  was  a  flat  circle 
under  a  grey  and  leaden  sky,  across  the  centre  of  which  our 
caravan  was  strung  out  in  a  line  of  insignificant  black  and 
brown  dots  ;  and  it  was  a  thing  of  joy,  an  oasis  in  the  desert, 
when  we  unexpectedly  found  ourselves  on  the  edge  of  a  beauti- 
ful crater,  a  mile  in  diameter,  walled  round  by  ridged  edges 
of  limestone  cliff,  descending  almost  perpendicularly  to  the 
flat  bottom,  evidently  a  former  lake,  from  the  middle  of  which 
a  wooded  eminence  rose  like  a  hill  fort  from  beside  three  or 
four  ponds  of  water.  Trees  were  scattered  over  the  bottom 
and  fringed  the  snow-white  limestone  cliffs  around,  and  we 
all  hailed  with  delight  this  apparition  of  loveliness  in  the 
loathsome  desert.  Descending  into  it  by  a  gap  in  the  lime- 
stone rocks,  we  unharnessed  under  a  large  tree,  lit  our  fires, 
had  our  breakfast,  and  warmed  our  chilled  bodies  and  limbs. 
The  spot  deserved  the  pretty  name  of  Witkraans,  or  White 
Crown,  which  the  Dutch  had  bestowed  upon  it. 

When  breakfast  was  over  and  our  horses  and  cattle  again 
put  in,  we  emerged  from  Witkraans  through  another  gap  in 
its  white  walls,  climbed  up  to  a  park-like  country  with  trees 
and  feeding  cattle,  thence  through  a  dense  jungle  of  small 
trees  where  one  could  readily  believe  that  a  herd  of  elephants 
would  have  harboured  a  few  years  before,  and  had  a  view  of 
the  river.  But  all  too  soon  we  came  once  more  into  the  horrid 
bare  flats  of  the  morning  and  continued  crossing  them  until 
we  came  upon  a  large  British  encampment  round  a  general's 
headquarters,  nestling  cosily  in  a  bend  of  the  Vaal  and 
commanding  the  crossing  known  as  Commando's  Drift. 
Conceiving  this  to  be  our  destination,  we  quitted  the  south- 
eastern direction  we  had  been  pursuing,  and  struck  out  for  it, 
for  we  were  provided  with  neither  guide  nor  escort,  but  had 
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hardly  reached  within  a  mile  of  it  when  we  received  orders 
to  go  on  farther,  and  returned  to  our  former  line  of  march, 
towards  where  Methuen  had  his  camp.  The  dullness  of  the 
day  had  ended  in  rain,  but  when  this  ceased  and  the  sun  shone 
out  a  little,  we  found  ourselves  close  to  the  river,  beyond  which 
lay  the  treeless  Transvaal,  with  farmhouses  widely  scattered 
over  it,  peacefully  sending  up  their  afternoon  smoke  into 
the  still  heavens,  and  some  fifteen  miles  away,  beyond  un- 
dulating levels,  rose  a  range  of  low  mountains,  not  kopjes, 
perhaps  the  southern  edge  of  the  High  Veld.  We  could  see 
the  small  clouds  of  dust  raised  by  the  mounted  Transvaalers 
who  were  watching  us  ;  but  no  hostilities  were  initiated, 
and  we  went  on  our  way  to  Modderspruit,  a  low  deep  swamp 
marked  by  a  line  of  trees  and  a  farmhouse  on  its  farther 
side  where,  on  a  rise  three-quarters  of  a  mile  distant.  Lord 
Methuen  had  encamped. 

We  were  not  permitted  to  join  him  ;  General  Paget  rode 
out  to  meet  us,  showed  us  where  to  outspan  just  short  of  the 
Mud  Ravine  (Modder  Spruit),  which  we  could  not  pass  till 
morning,  as  several  horses  had  been  engulfed  in  the  swamp 
when  trying  to  cross  it.  We  bivouacked  therefore  on  the 
hither  side,  and  found  the  place  swarming  with  blesbuck, 
which  frequented  it  as  their  drinking  place,  and  in  herds  of 
half  a  dozen  or  more  charged  up  to  and  almost  through  our 
camp  while  we  were  arranging  our  shelters. 

In  the  early  morning  before  the  night  had  disappeared, 
the  wagons  of  stores  began  to  cross  the  spruit,  and  it  was 
picturesque  to  see  them  doing  so  by  lantern  light ;  but  not 
until  daylight  did  our  turn  come  to  follow.  We  slid  down 
the  steep  sides  of  the  muddy  gully  to  where  at  the  bottom  the 
engineers  had  constructed  a  good  crossing  by  laying  earth 
over  branches  placed  on  the  slough,  which  was  thirty  feet 
deep  between  the  banks  and  fifty  broad.  After  we  had 
crossed  we  found  we  were  quite  close  to  the  Vaal  River, 
which  looked  even  beautiful  in  the  morning  sunlight,  one 
to  two  hundred  yards  in  breadth,  its  muddy  waters  flowing 
in  a  gentle  current  between  precipitous  mud  banks  wooded 
with  spiny  trees  which,  only  a  few  paces  away,  ceased  and  gave 
place  to  the  naked  veld.  The  trees  were  mostly  weeping 
varieties. 

When  we  had  proceeded  to  the  rendezvous  of  the  column 
and  seen  it  arranged  with  more  care  than  usual,  our  march 
along  the  south  side  of  the  river  was  continued  over  the 
tiresome  bare  expanses,  the  only  interesting  feature  of  which 
was  that  the  round  ant-heaps,  so  familiar  to  us,  had  dis- 
appeared ;  a  different  species  of  ant  had  taken  possession  of 
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this  district,  and  constructed  irregular  towers  or  chimneys, 
with  hollows  as  large  as  one's  forearm  extending  up  the  centre 
and  opening  at  the  top.  After  an  easterly  march  of  four  and 
a  half  hours  we  descended  to  another  loop  of  the  Vaal  at 
Zandfontein,  and  amid  spreading  trees  that  covered  a  sandy 
fiat  for  a  stone's-throw  from  the  water,  formed  a  nice  bivouac 
in  which  to  rest  until  next  morning.  A  commando  of  Boers, 
with  two  guns,  was  opposite  to  us  on  the  other  bank,  but 
offered  me  no  molestation  when  I  went  down  after  luncheon 
to  photograph  the  river,  which  here  was  large  and  imposing^ 
for  Africa.  This  was  on  the  24th  of  May,  Queen  Victoria's 
birthday,  and  in  the  evening  the  major  mustered  all  his  men 
on  parade  and  called  for  three  cheers  for  Her  Majesty  ;  we 
presently  heard  the  other  camps  lustily  cheering  too,  and  a 
little  later  an  issue  of  rum  was  made  in  which  each  man 
could  drink  the  toast  of  the  day. 

The  ground  at  Zandfontein  was  abundantly  bestrewn  with 
nests  of  the  trap-door  spider,  with  little  hinged  lids  and  pearly 
linings  ;  all  those  we  saw  were  abandoned  and  empty,  the 
occupied  ones  we  failed  to  discover. 

The  next,  the  25th,  was  the  eleventh  day  of  our  wanderings 
with  no  news  from  the  outer  world,  and  we  hoped  that  other 
eleven  would  find  us  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Johannesburg, 
on  our  way  to  Pretoria !  Leaving  Zandfontein  in  the  dark, 
we  pressed  on,  but  though  we  used  our  utmost  speed,  we  did 
not  now  lose  so  many  cattle  and  mules,  for,  feeding  on  the 
abundant  dry  veld  grass  here,  which  all  the  animals  loved, 
they  could  be  driven  along  and  used  again  when  restored  to 
strength.  All  that  day  we  hugged  the  south  bank  of  the  Vaal, 
at  first  over  wooded  levels  which  were  not  devoid  of  beauty 
after  our  experience  of  the  naked  veld,  and  a  commando 
of  twenty  Boers  with  two  pom-poms  and  a  Maxim  followed 
us  on  the  opposite  bank,  coming  once  down  to  the  river, 
but  we  took  no  notice  of  them,  and  they  on  their  part  did  not 
interfere  with  us.  At  seven  miles  from  Zandfontein  the  river 
took  a  sudden  bend  and  was  no  longer  enclosed  between 
mud  banks,  but  flowed  through  a  rocky  wooded  gorge  of 
sandstone,  and  there  at  Balkfontein  we  bivouacked  and 
breakfasted.  Sitting  high  upon  the  south  bank  the  flat 
Transvaal  lay  beneath  us  across  the  river,  and  I  could  easily 
have  sent  a  rifle  bullet  into  a  large  red  brick  farmhouse  upon 
the  bank. 

At  midday  we  continued  our  progress  for  more  than  a  mile 
along  the  bend  of  the  river,  where  it  had  cut  a  way  through 
a  deep  channel  among  irregular  banks,  cliffs,  and  rocks 
fantastically  scattered,  followed  on  the  other  bank  by  a  few 
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of  the  enemy's  scouts  watching  our  movements.  At  one 
time  a  large  cloud  of  dust  came  streaming  from  the  north 
towards  the  river,  and  this  was  at  first  taken  for  the  main 
body  of  the  Boers,  but  proved,  as  it  drew  nearer,  to  be  only 
a  herd  of  some  large  antelope,  probably  haartebeest,  a  relief 
to  us,  since  we  had  been  ordered  to  go  ahead  with  the  advance, 
leaving  the  main  body  to  follow  with  the  convoy  of  provisions. 
Presently  we  turned  away  from  the  river  and  ascended  an 
open  grassy  plain,  the  left  or  western  bank  of  the  Valsch 
River,  a  tributary  of  the  Vaal.  On  a  low  heave  of  land 
across  the  Valsch  we  saw  the  treeless  town  of  Bothaville, 
enlivened  out  of  its  normal  deadness  by  the  camp  and  cattle 
of  Lord  Methuen  which  lay  scattered  around  it.  Our  journey 
was  now  towards  the  south-east,  and  after  a  couple  of  miles 
in  that  direction  we  came  upon  General  Paget' s  camp  and 
expected  to  settle  down  there.  But  no.  Our  sick  were  to 
be  deposited  in  Bothaville,  and  we  had  two  more  miles  of 
execrable  road,  rocky  and  filled  with  holes  and  ruts,  before 
we  came  to  the  ford  over  the  Valsch  which  proved  to  be  the 
worst  '  drift '  we  had  yet  encountered.  And  it  was  even 
worse  than  it  looked.  Though  my  pony  behaved  well,  yet 
he  would  at  one  moment  be  only  knee-deep,  and  the  next 
up  to  his  middle,  while  the  cart  followed  suit  and  swayed 
about,  almost  capsizing.  Not  only  this,  but  while  the  descent 
to  the  ford  had  been  wisely  guided  obliquely  down  somewhat 
parallel  to  the  stream,  the  ascent  went  straight  up  the  other 
bank  and  was  so  wet  and  slippery  that  a  fall  occurred  which 
damaged  the  cart,  though  fortunately  the  pony  himself 
escaped  injury. 

During  the  day  several  of  the  Boers  in  batches,  some  of 
them  even  from  the  Transvaal,  came  in  and  surrendered 
their  weapons. 


XLIII 

Bothaville 

Since  leaving  Hoopstad  I  had  been  sickening  with  what 
afterwards  developed  into  typhoid  fever,  inflammation  of 
the  veins  and  absorbents  of  the  leg  set  in,  so  that  it  was  with 
difficulty  that  I  could  get  my  boot  off  and  on,  and  I  had  become 
so  weak  as  to  be  scarcely  able  to  walk,  hence  my  notes  became 
few  and  scanty,  and  indeed  many  things  I  hardly  remember 
as  well  as  I  should  wish.  But  the  following  are  my  recollec- 
tions of  the  next  few  days. 

Bothaville,  which  was  incorrectly  placed  on  the  maps,  was 
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a  group  of  thirty  red  brick  or  white  plaster  houses  with  iron 
roofs,  containing  barely  over  100  inhabitants,  all  told. 
Methuen  was  already  encamped  there,  and  on  our  entry  we 
were  met  with  the  announcement  that  we  had  gathered  on 
the  way  a  great  number  of  sick,  who  were  being  established 
in  an  overcrowded  small  hospital,  and  that,  leaving  them 
there,  we  were  about  to  resume  our  march,  not  for  the 
Transvaal  as  we  had  hoped,  but  for  Kroonstad.  Time 
was  precious,  for  our  loss  in  baggage  animals  had  been 
heavy,  150  having  died  or  been  left  on  the  veld,  and  there 
were  yet  many  stages  to  be  got  over  before  Kroonstad 
was  reached. 

We  were  in  great  perplexity  as  to  the  disposal  of  our  sick, 
most  of  whom  were  so  ill  as  to  be  unable  to  survive  a  further 
journey  of  several  days  on  the  ox-wagons,  and  would  have 
to  be  left  in  Botha ville  at  all  hazards.  For  them  the  prospects 
were  indeed  gloomy  ;  twenty  to  thirty  pints  of  milk  a  day 
was  the  utmost  that  the  little  town  could  furnish,  while  all 
except  a  few  tins  of  our  condensed  milk  had  been  exhausted  ; 
the  other  stores  which  invalids  would  require  had  been  packed 
at  Boshof  with  so  little  method  that,  even  assuming  that  we 
possessed  them,  no  one  knew  where  they  were  to  be  found 
in  the  huge  army  of  vans  ;  moreover,  patients  with  typhoid 
could  not  well  survive  on  tinned  beef  and  biscuits,  while  all 
we  could  supply  of  Liebig  and  similar  foods  was  but  a  drop 
in  the  bucket  of  their  requirements.  Few  sheds  of  any 
sort  existed  in  Botha  ville,  and  several  of  the  houses  had 
to  be  requisitioned  for  hospitals,  while  the  church  was 
the  only  other  available  shelter.  There  were  no  beds,  nor 
from  the  absence  of  timber  could  any  be  made,  so  that 
many,  if  not  most,  would  have  to  sleep  on  the  ground, 
a  torture  to  the  bones  of  a  sound  man,  not  to  mention  a 
sick  one. 

Our  American  field  hospital  had  not  been  behaving  well, 
and  was  now  worse  than  ever  ;  the  donor  himself  insisted  on 
occupying  one  of  its  ambulance  wagons  and  its  tortoise  tent, 
though  the  sick  needed  them  sorely  ;  it  had  even  dismissed 
a  patient  seriously  ill  with  jaundice,  and  another  suffering 
from  a  bad  phlegmonous  foot,  on  the  pretext  that  their  places 
were  required  ;  and  these  men  would  have  had  to  return  to 
their  regiments  and  tramp  on  foot  for  many  miles  of  sand 
in  the  burning  sun.  The  comments  passed  on  such  conduct 
were  severe  as  they  deserved  to  be,  but  our  major  rose  as 
usual  to  meet  the  situation,  '  Send  in  all  your  sick  to  me,' 
said  he,  '  and  I  shall  see  that  somehow  they  have  what 
attention  is  required  ;    that  is  what  we  are  here  for,  and 
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it  shall  be  done.'  It  was  a  wonder  to  many  of  us  that  this 
good  officer  did  not  receive  mention  in  despatches  or  have 
the  C.B.  conferred  on  him  after  the  war ;  but  he  was  not 
one  who  advertised  himself  or  suffered  others  to  do  it 
for  him. 

While  we  were  at  Bothaville  I  fell  in  with  a  former  pupil, 
Dr.  David  Justice,  who  had  settled  in  practice  in  the  Free 
State.  He  was  able  to  supply  some  delicacies,  such  as  butter 
and  tobacco,  and  otherwise  to  provide  for  some  of  the  wants 
of  the  sick.  His  experiences  during  the  war  had  been  stirring 
ones.  At  its  outbreak  he  had  been  commanded  to  serve  in 
the  Boer  army,  but  refusing  to  fight  against  his  own  country, 
was  put  in  charge  of  an  ambulance,  where  those  under  him 
were  all,  or  nearly  all,  Englishmen  similarly  circumstanced. 
While  the  Russian,  German,  French,  and  Belgian  ambulances 
that  came  to  serve  the  Boers  were  all  placed  very  far  back 
from  the  fighting  line,  he  and  others  such  as  he  were  dealt 
with  otherwise.  All  good  and  suitable  vehicles,  even  shoot- 
ing wagons,  were  seized,  converted  into  ambulance  cars, 
fitted  with  the  very  best  appliances  and  instruments,  and  in 
these  they  were  sent  to  the  front  for  service.  While  in  com- 
mand of  one  of  them,  Justice  was  present  during  the  invest- 
ment of  Ladysmith,  witnessed  the  Spion  Kop  battle,  a  brave 
charge  by  the  Gordons  on  a  hill  held  by  the  Boers,  a  great 
rout  and  destruction  of  Boer  men  and  horses,  and  many 
other  scenes,  his  heart  rising  or  sinking  as  one  or  other  side 
was  victorious.  After  seeing  the  relief  of  Ladysmith  and  the 
nocturnal  withdrawal  of  the  Boers,  he  served  in  the  Free 
State,  and  was  at  Sauna's  Post  and  Thaba'nchu.  After 
Thaba'nchu  the  Boers  fell  back  so  quickly  that  his  ambulance 
fell  behind  and  was  lost,  and  as  his  house  at  Kaalvallei  had 
been  looted  he  made  for  Bothaville,  one  of  the  several 
towns  which  were  included  in  his  extensive  practice,  but  being 
warned  by  the  natives  that  the  Transvaal  scouts  were  search- 
ing for  him,  he  left  and  concealed  himself  until  he  heard  that 
the  English  had  arrived.  Our  leaders  were  glad  to  engage 
him  to  assist  in  the  care  of  the  sick  who  had  to  be  left  in 
Bothaville,  and  to  supply  them  with  medicines,  of  which  he 
possessed  a  fine  stock.  I  think  I  was  the  last  friend  from 
Britain  whom  Justice  saw.  He  died  in  Kroonstad  on  the 
8th  of  January  1901. 
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XLIV 

Botha viLLE  to  Bloemfontein 

We  left  Botha ville  for  Kroonstad  on  Saturday  afternoon  the 
26th  of  May.  Edging  gradually  away  eastwards  from  the 
Valsch  River,  we  crossed  bare  grass  plains  as  flat,  unbroken, 
and  unpleasing  as  those  which  had  preceded,  and  after  riding 
for  three  hours  stayed  for  the  night  at  an  uninteresting  spot 

called  Nieuwejahrs  Spruit,  where  my  friends.  Major  C , 

and  Messrs.  N ,  P ,  L ,  and  W ,  all  of  whom 

I  have  ever  since  gratefully  remembered,  assisted  me  with 
my  cart  and  horse.  It  would  not  be  easy  to  say  which  of 
them  showed  me  most  kindness,  each  in  his  different  way, 
in  these  later  treks,  or  to  name  half  of  what  they  did  for  me 
in  the  way  of  assistance — chair  to  rest  in,  and  the  best  of  the 
food  they  had,  of  which  they  denied  themselves  for  me,  day 
after  day  ;  I  could  not  have  held  out  otherwise. 

The  roads  beyond  this  were  better,  but  with  the  usual 
want  of  consideration  for  the  sick,  whose  numbers  increased  at 
every  halt,  the  ambulances  and  field  hospitals  were  driven  over 
the  rough  veld  in  a  line  parallel  to  the  engineer  and  ammuni- 
tion columns,  while  they,  to  whom  it  would  have  mattered 
little,  went  along  the  good  road.  Unable  to  endure  this,  I 
forced  my  way  into  the  latter,  and  kept  it  as  much  as  possible, 
until  we  halted  after  a  three  hours'  journey  in  which  we 
covered  probably  nine  miles,  in  order  to  water  the  cattle  and 
horses,  and  have  breakfast,  at  Van  Wieks  Vlei,  and  shortly 
continued  our  course,  nearly  on  the  line  which  had  been 
surveyed  for  the  intended  Klerksdorp  railway,  and  presently 
came  to  cultivated  fields.  Hitherto  what  we  had  seen  of 
cultivation  in  the  Free  State  had  been  at  most  but  a  few  acres 
in  extent,  but  now  we  beheld  hundreds  of  acres  covered  with 
ripe  Kafir  corn  in  fields  with  many  groups  of  Kafir  houses 
and  kraals,  and  through  these  we  rode  for  well  over  a  mile, 
until  the  Valsch  River  again  came  into  sight  on  our  right 
hand,  while  a  single  distant  mountain  hove  its  rounded  top 
over  the  horizon,  telling  that  we  were  not  at  a  great  distance 
from  Kroonstad.  At  midday  an  attractive  group  of  fine 
spreading  trees,  standing  alone  by  a  waterpool  in  the  bottom 
of  a  dip  in  the  ground,  enticed  us  to  stop,  but  those  who  went 
forward  to  inspect  evidently  did  not  approve  of  it,  or  it  did 
not  bear  out  its  promise,  for  we  went  on  for  a  few  miles  more 
to  another  pool  at  a  farm  called  Roedewal,  or  otherwise 
Sullivan's  Farm,  where  we  descended  for  the  night,  having 
once  more  left  the  grass  veld  and  come  into  Karoo  Desert, 
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After  this  my  recollections  became  somewhat  confused, 
but  from  some  pencil  jottings  made  as  we  went  along  I  make 
out  that  we  afterwards  dragged  ourselves  over  all  kinds  of 
unseen  obstacles  so  bad  as  to  smash  my  cart,  which  however 
I  contrived  to  mend.  We  had  got  into  the  habit  of  the  different 
units  setting  out  at  different  times  and  arriving  at  different 
halting-places,  which  was  much  against  the  comfort  of  the  sick. 
Our  own  field  hospital  was  now  provided  with  mule  transport, 
and  headed  the  column  behind  the  advanced  guard,  con- 
sequently we  were  up  before  daylight,  and  got  on  without 
interruption,  arriving  first  at  the  halting-places,  and  even 
travelling  in  the  middle  of  the  day  ;  but  the  ox-wagons,  which 
had  now,  in  spite  of  our  having  cleared  out  at  Bothaville  all 
the  invalids,  again  accumulated  forty -six  sick,  could  not  move 
in  the  heat  of  the  day,  having  to  outspan  early,  come  on  in 
the  evening  or  night  hours,  and  arrive  whenever  their  slow 
pace  might  permit.  There  was  no  one  to  provide  these 
sufferers  with  food,  the  want  of  which  for  such  long  periods 
added  much  to  their  distress,  until  the  major  organised  a 
service  of  cooks  carrying  suitable  food,  and  cooking  it  on  the 
way,  to  accompany  the  sick  convoy. 

Our  last  halting-place  was  at  Doornspruit,  and  on  the  way 
to  it  there  was  a  good  road  which  our  sick  men's  conveyances 
could  quite  well  have  taken.  But  no  !  Their  orders  were  to 
go  straight  across  the  intervening  rough  ground,  and  away 
went  the  ambulance  and  other  wagons,  with  whips  cracking, 
men  racing,  and  beasts  running,  till  one  could  almost  hear 
the  bumps  of  the  hips,  elbows,  and  skulls  of  the  sick  against 
the  sides  and  bottoms  of  the  carts.  It  was  reckless  work, 
as  we  crossed  the  dips  and  rises  of  the  plain  along  the  north 
bank  of  the  Valsch  River,  which  contained  nasty  crossings 
or  equally  formidable  sluits. 

At  Doornspruit  we  had  another  illustration  of  the  careless 
system  on  which  our  camps  were  selected.  We  reached  a 
fine  plain  of  rich  grass  land  without  a  rut  on  it  to  jolt  us,  and 
there  we  expected  to  stop,  but  we  had  to  deviate  to  the  left 
across  wheel-wrenching  ruts  two  feet  deep  and  settle  on  ground 
eaten  bare,  trodden  down  and  badly  soiled  by  the  horses  of 
the  first  column.     It  was  really  too  bad. 

I  believe  we  passed  the  Lace  Diamond  Mines  on  our  left 
that  day. 

When  we  awoke  on  the  29th  it  was  freezing,  and  my 
bedding  and  patrol  tent  were  stiff,  and  while  the  others  went 

on  N and  I  remained  behind  them  to  raise  a  blaze  at  one 

of  the  cooking  fires,  warm  ourselves,  and  thaw  our  belongings 
until  the  sun  rose.     We  found  our  way  to  the  road,  where  we 
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came  on  a  wagon  loaded  with  Boer  prisoners  under  guard, 
with  a  Cape  cart  tied  behind  it  in  which  was  seated  a  man 
called  Greilin  ;  he  was  said  to  be  a  Boer  who  had  surrendered, 
given  up  his  arms,  and  signed  a  promise  of  allegiance,  only  to 
be  captured  a  few  days  later  in  charge  of  a  party  operating 
against  us. 

More  patches  of  cultivation  appeared  as  we  approached 
Kroonstad,  which  we  found  to  be  a  village  surrounded  by 
low  hills  with  sloping  sides,  and  two  prominent  objects  in  it, 
namely,  a  disproportionally  large  church  and  a  railway  train 
steaming  away  southwards. 

We  brought  in  our  contingent  of  sick,  now  increased  to 
sixty  or  thereby,  and  found  Kjoonstad  already  groaning 
under  hospitals  in  two  churches,  an  officers'  hospital  in  the 
hotel,  and  a  canvas  field  hospital,  all  of  them  full.  And  no 
provisions.  Milk,  eggs,  bread,  vegetables,  beef,  mutton,  and 
so  forth,  had  been  swept  clean  away  by  the  Boers,  whose 
armies  had  been  there  before  us,  so  that  there  were  only  tinned 
foods  and  biscuits  for  the  sick  and  sound.  Every  article 
seemed  to  have  gone ;  not  a  pound  of  flour,  or  a  box  of  matches, 
or  a  pinch  of  tobacco,  existed  in  the  place.  I  saw  one  man 
who  had  succeeded  in  making  a  purchase,  but  that  was  of  the 
last  pair  of  drawers,  as  I  learned  both  from  him  and  the  dis- 
appointed man  who  came  after  him  in  the  hope  of  buying 
something  useful. 

The  reports  we  heard  at  Kroonstad  were  that  down  the  line 
at  Brandfort  they  had  many  sick,  and  that  at  Bloemfontein 
there  were  4000,  who  were  dying  at  the  rate  of  eighteen  to 
twenty  a  day  ;  that  many  of  the  officers  of  the  R.A.M.C. 
were  down  with  typhoid  fever,  and  that  my  friend  Major 
Perry  Marsh,  who  had  been  so  friendly  when  I  visited  his 
hospital  at  De  Aar,  was  dead  ;  he  was  a  man  whom  the  service 
could  ill  spare,  one  of  the  cream  of  the  R.A.M.C.  It  was  not 
a  cheerful  welcome  to  Kroonstad. 

Up  to  that  time  I  had  been  keeping  partially  fit,  by  means  of 
Dover's  powder,  bismuth,  chlorodyne,  and  an  array  of  other 
astringents,  but  in  spite  of  all  was  growing  so  weak  that  I 
could  do  little  but  lie  exhausted  on  the  ground  after  our 
marches  ;  my  leg  would  no  longer  come  out  of  its  boot ;  and 
I  was  perhaps  not  quite  clear  in  the  head.  Therefore  I  decided 
to  follow  the  good  advice  of  my  friends  and  try  to  go  down 
to  Cape  Town,  or,  if  I  failed  in  that,  to  go  to  some  military 
hospital  on  the  line.  I  was  favoured  with  a  compartment 
in  a  hospital  train  which  was  going  part  of  the  way  ;  said 
farewell  to  my  good  comrades,  and  was  carted  over  to  the 
station  in  an  ambulance  wagon  and  deposited  under  Dr.  R — 's 
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care,  among  a  goodly  procession  of  other  incapables  ;  was 
laid  down  among  rugs  and  dieted,  believing  that  I  had  only 
to  lie  quiet  and  get  well ;  for  we  did  not  know  that  my  disease 
was  typhoid,  and  where  so  many  were  more  seriously  ill  on 
the  marches,  I  had  declined  to  be  pronounced  an  invalid  or 
to  have  anything  to  do  with  clinical  thermometers. 

The  train  puffed  away  from  Kroonstad  late  in  the  evening 
of  the  30th  of  May,  and  I  remember  little  of  the  journey 
beyond  photographing  my  old  friend  the  Modder  River 
where  the  railway  crossed  it  at  Glen,  until  I  went  to  take  a 
sponge  down,  when  I  beheld  in  the  mirror  the  vision  of  a 
gaunt  man,  whose  long  hair,  eyebrows,  and  moustache  hung 
over  a  face  that  seemed  to  be  the  size  of  a  child's,  and  whose 
great  limbs  showed  only  bones  and  coils  of  wasted  muscles, 
reminiscent  of  the  horses  we  had  left  to  their  fate  on  the  veld, 
and  the  shock  first  suggested  to  me  that  I  was  seriously  ill. 
When  we  came  to  Blo6mfontein,  there  stood  in  the  station 
a  carriage  of  a  train  which  was  to  leave  next  morning  for  Cape 
Town,  and  I  crept  into  it,  dragged  in  my  belongings,  and  went 
fast  asleep.  There  I  spent  the  day,  still  in  the  hope  of  being 
able  to  start  next  morning  for  Cape  Town. 

But  it  was  to  be  otherwise.  A  bad  night  convinced  me 
that  there  was  no  chance  of  my  getting  farther,  and  I  sent  a 

note  to  Captain  S ,  the  railway  transport  officer,  to  tell 

that  I  was  ill ;  he  got  Major  T to  see  me,  who  arranged 

with  Colonel  E to  have  me  sent  to  a  military  hospital. 

Presently  an  ambulance  was  procured  and  I  was  carted 
through  the  streets  of  Bloemfontein,  of  which  I  saw  nothing 
beyond  that  known  faces,  of  those  who  had  heard  of  my  plight, 
now  and  then  came  and  looked  into  the  rear  of  the  wagon 
with  a  friendly  word  or  nod.  My  destination  was  the  Upper 
Dames  Institute,  which  had  been  requisitioned  as  a  hospital, 
and  there  gentle  hands  lifted  me  out,  stripped  me  like  a  child, 
and  put  me  to  bed,  with  orders  that  I  was  to  be  kept  re- 
cumbent, be  fed  on  milk,  and  have  suitable  medicines. 


XLV 

Bloemfontein 

The  recollections  of  the  days  that  followed  my  admission 
to  the  hospital  in  Bloemfontein  were  somewhat  confused, 
but  my  habit  of  making  notes  whenever  I  was  able,  enables 
me  to  recall  some  details  regarding  them. 

I  believe  that  unless  there  be  such  complications  as  per- 
foration of  the  intestines,  the  death  from  typhoid  is  not  an 
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unpleasant  one  for  the  patient,  however  appalling  it  may 
appear  to  an  onlooker.  In  my  delirium  night  and  day  made 
little  difference  to  me.  In  the  four-bedded  ward  where  they 
first  placed  me  I  lay,  as  it  seemed,  in  a  constant  stupor  which 
excluded  the  existence  of  any  hopes  or  fears.  Mind  and  body 
seemed  to  be  dual,  and  to  some  extent  separate.  I  was  con- 
scious of  the  body  as  an  inert  tumbled  mass  near  a  door ;  it 
belonged  to  me,  but  it  was  not  I.  I  was  conscious  that  my 
mental  self  used  regularly  to  leave  the  body,  always  carrying 
something  soft  and  black,  I  did  not  know  what,  in  my  left 
hand — that  was  invariable — and  wander  away  from  it  under 
grey,  sunless,  moonless,  and  starless  skies,  ever  onwards  to 
a  distant  gleam  on  the  horizon,  solitary  but  not  unhappy, 
and  seeing  other  dark  shades  gliding  silently  by,  until  some- 
thing produced  a  consciousness  that  the  chilly  mass,  which 
I  then  recalled  was  my  body,  was  being  stirred  as  it  lay  by 
the  door.  I  was  then  drawn  rapidly  back  to  it,  joined  it 
with  disgust,  and  it  became  /,  and  was  fed,  spoken  to,  and 
cared  for.  When  it  was  again  left  I  seemed  to  wander  off 
as  before,  by  the  side  of  a  silent,  dark,  slowly-flowing  great 
flood,  through  silent  fields  of  asphodel,  knowing  neither 
light  nor  darkness,  and  though  I  knew  that  death  was  hovering 
about,  having  no  thought  of  religion  nor  dread  of  the  end, 
and  roamed  on  beneath  the  murky  skies  apathetic  and  con- 
tented, until  something  again  disturbed  the  body  where  it 
lay,  when  I  was  drawn  back  to  it  afresh,  and  entered  it  with 
ever-growing  repulsion.  As  the  days  went  on,  or  rather  I 
should  say  as  time  passed,  all  I  knew  of  my  sickness  was 
that  the  wanderings  through  the  dim  asphodel  fields  became 
more  continual  and  more  distant,  until  about  the  end  of  the 
term  of  high  fever  I  was  summoned  back  to  the  huddled  mass 
with  intense  loathing,  and  as  I  drew  near  and  heard  some  one 
say  '  He  will  live,'  I  remember  finding  the  mass  less  cold  and 
clammy,  and  ever  after  that  the  wanderings  appeared  to  be 
fewer  and  shorter,  the  thing  lying  at  the  door  and  / 
grew  more  together,  and  ceased  to  be  separated  into  two 
entities. 

In  my  wanderings  there  was  a  strange  consciousness  that 
I  could  see  through  the  walls  of  the  building,  though  I  was 
aware  that  they  were  there,  and  that  everything  was  trans- 
parent to  my  senses.  I  saw  plainly,  for  instance,  a  poor 
R.A.M.C.  surgeon,  of  whose  existence  I  had  not  known,  and 
who  was  in  quite  another  part  of  the  hospital,  grow  very  ill 
and  scream  and  die  ;  I  saw  them  cover  his  corpse  and  carry 
him  softly  out  on  shoeless  feet,  quietly  and  surreptitiously, 
lest  we  should  know  that  he  had  died,  and  the  next  night — 
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I  thought — take  him  away  to  the  cemetery.  Afterwards, 
when  I  told  these  happenings  to  the  sisters,  they  informed  me 
that  all  this  had  happened  just  as  I  had  fancied.  But  the 
name  of  the  poor  fellow  I  never  knew. 

Towards  the  middle  of  June,  or  possibly  somewhat  earlier, 
before  I  was  well  conscious,  there  was  a  consultation,  and  one 
elderly  doctor  shook  his  head  and  said,  so  that  I  could  hear  it, 
'  He  is  nearly  sixty,  he  won't  recover.'  Another  said,  '  He 
will  get  better,'  and  it  confusedly  amused  me,  for  I  knew 
perfectly  that  I  should  get  well.  After  this  I  was  taken  to 
another  ward,  where  I  had  only  one  companion,  to  convalesce. 
The  goodness  of  the  R.A.M.C.  medical  men  and  the  sisters  was 
simply  unsurpassable.  I  name  here  no  names,  but  they  will 
ever  be  in  my  memory. 

It  may  seem  unkind  and  ungrateful,  after  all  the  care  and 
attention  I  received,  to  say  anything  in  criticism  of  the 
hospital,  but  I  do  so  only  as  a  part  of  my  intention  to  state 
the  complete  truth  of  what  I  saw  of  the  condition  of  the 
army  medical  department  in  those  days.  My  criticisms 
refer  mostly  to  the  men  of  the  R.A.M.C.,  and  not  to  the 
officers,  and  in  the  Dames  Institute  Hospital  I,  as  a 
patient,  had  unparalleled  opportunities  of  forming  correct 
conclusions. 

The  orderlies  there  were  destitute  of  such  training  as  they 
should  have  had  to  fill  the  posts  they  occupied.  They  had 
been  taught  stretcher  drill,  bandaging,  and  perhaps  first  aid, 
but  they  were  unacquainted  with  and  unpractised  in  the 
more  common  and  important  manipulations  for  the  manage- 
ment of  the  sick.  They  knew  next  to  nothing  about  the  ordin- 
ary instruments  in  use  in  the  wards,  and  the  sick  suffered  in 
consequence.  They  had  no  proper  supply  of  disinfectants, 
no  thorough  means  of  using  them  had  they  possessed  them, 
no  sound  and  intelligent  idea  of  what  ought  to  have  been  done 
with  them,  or  of  the  purification  of  appliances,  hands,  etc., 
the  result  being  that  no  disinfection  was  really  carried  out. 
That  hospital  was  one  of  the  best  managed  I  saw  in  South 
Africa,  yet  in  it  disinfection  was  neither  understood  nor 
practised  in  any  way  that,  however  faintly,  resembled  effi- 
ciency. Although  it  was  capable  of  accommodating,  and  usually 
actually  held,  over  fifty  patients,  the  only  means  the  ward 
orderlies  had  of  disinfecting  themselves  and  their  hands  was 
a  single  small  enamelled  hand -basin  containing  creoline  and 
water,  placed  on  the  ground  in  the  middle  of  the  verandah, 
where  they  might  or  might  not  use  it  as  they  pleased.  In 
sweeping  out  the  wards,  which  were  saturated  with  the  enteric 
poison,  a  brush  and  tea-leaves  were  alone  employed,  the  dust 
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raised  by  the  brushes  was  blown  about  everywhere,  and  the 
sweepings  were  finally  thrown  out  in  the  garden  near  the 
verandah.  No  disinfectant  was  used  to  the  floors  or  other 
parts  of  the  wards.  No  system  of  disinfecting  the  bodies  of 
the  patients  was  practised.  When  a  patient  specially  asked 
for  it,  a  mackintosh  sheet  under  the  waist  was  used  to  keep 
the  bed  dry  while  the  body  was  being  sponged,  but  this  was 
rarely  and  exceptionally  done,  and  no  antiseptic  soap  was 
available  unless  the  patient  possessed  some,  which  must  have 
been  a  rare  event  indeed.  The  result  was  that  on  leaving  the 
hospital  the  patients,  still  covered  with  enteric  poison  and 
in  undisinfected  clothing,  were  put  into  the  trains — it  might 
be  a  hospital  train,  but  was  quite  as  often  an  ordinary  mail 
train  with  saloon  carriages — and  sent  down  country,  poisoning 
the  compartments  and  disseminating  the  virus  until  they 
reached  some  hospital,  hotel,  private  house,  or  other  quarters 
where  they  might  or  might  not  obtain  baths  in  which  to 
purify  themselves. 

When  able  to  get  about  a  little  I  hired  a  carriage  and 
went  to  visit  Allan  Johnston's  grave,  and  in  doing  so 
obtained  the  only  views  of  Bloemfontein  and  its  vicinity 
which  I  ever  had.  The  following  were  the  impressions  I 
received. 

In  going  to  the  south-west  from  the  town  to  the  cemetery, 
one  saw  that  they  lay  in  a  basin  among  the  hills.  It  was  an 
awful-looking  basin  !  A  horizontal  wavy  plain  of  two  or 
three  miles  across,  of  bare  deep  earth,  which  when  dry  was 
sand  but  now  everywhere  mud  up  to  mid -leg.  Upon  the 
slight  elevations  were  the  various  British  encampments,  and 
beyond  them  on  the  west  the  low  hills  over  which  General 
French  approached  when  he  captured  the  town  and,  by 
delaying  to  shell  the  opposite  edge,  missed  capturing  Ohm 
Paul  Kruger  himself ;  so  at  least  I  was  told.  The  basin  was 
a  repulsive  place  as  I  saw  it,  sterile,  forbidding,  as  if  intended 
by  nature  for  a  monstrous  ashpit.  '  Bloemfontein  '  means 
'  Well  of  Flowers.'  The  name  shocked  one,  as  if  it  had  been 
conferred  in  horrible  derision.  '  Hollow  of  Death  '  would 
have  better  fitted  this  saucer  of  mud  and  sand.  The  town 
lay  on  a  slight  rise  towards  the  eastern  side,  but  too  slight  to 
keep  most  of  it  out  of  the  mud,  and  between  it  and  the  horrid 
plain  lay  the  cemetery,  the  usual  Dutch  quadrangle  of  tombs 
and  trees,  enclosed  in  ruinous  stone  walls  and  prosperous 
aloe  hedges.  But,  alas  !  So  plentiful  of  late  had  been  the 
claimants  for  its  shelter  that  it  had  been  enlarged  by  the 
addition  of  fifty  acres  of  a  slope  that  ran  up  southwards  to 
where  stood  the  old-fashioned  looking  fortress  erected,  but 
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never  defended,  by  the  Free  Staters.  Entering  through  a 
dilapidated  turnstile  and  a  tottering  gate,  I  was  faced  by  an 
expanse  of  recently  turned,  absolutely  bare  earth  covering 
a  low  swell  of  the  ground,  where  the  spade  had  been  recently 
so  busy  that  one's  first  impression  was  that  of  looking  on  a 
surface  mine  where  prospectors  had  been  throwing  up  mounds 
and  forming  pits  in  the  search  for  gold.  Only  here  the 
mounds  were  regular,  lay  in  squares,  row  behind  row,  with 
walks  between  the  squares,  and  the  heart  sickened  to  see  this 
garden  of  the  dead,  planted  with  the  bodies  of  British  heroes. 
Here  was  a  square  of  the  Guards,  there  one  of  another  regiment ; 
here  lay  a  parterre  of  Roman  Catholics,  there  a  bed  of  Non- 
conformists ;  and  in  the  nearest  corner  of  the  last  was  the 
oblong  heap  of  mould  which  covered  the  ashes  of  poor  Allan 
Johnston.  There  were  rows  upon  rows,  and  squares  upon 
squares  of  such  mounds,  all  of  them  recent,  and  without  a 
blade  of  grass  or  a  single  leaf  to  cover  the  gaunt  stony  gravel. 
Perhaps  a  little  tombstone  or  a  wooden  cross,  a  stray  in  the 
waste,  was  put  up  by  some  comrade  or  friend  to  rescue  the 
remains  underneath  from  oblivion  ;  here  and  there  a  withered 
flower  was  laid,  or  a  little  British  flag  of  the  size  of  one's  palm 
had  been  stuck  into  the  soil  by  some  one  who  had  nothing 
else  to  give,  and  whose  heart  was  perhaps  too  full  to  be  aware 
of  anything  incongruous  in  his  offering  of  a  doll's  flag.  It 
was  only  with  dim  eyes  and  constricted  throat  that  one 
could  look  round  this  plantation  of  brave  men  in  that  foreign 
'  Acre  of  God.' 

When  returning  from  the  cemetery  I  obtained  a  view  of 
Bloemfontein  from  its  western  side,  as  also  of  the  eastern  lip 
of  the  hollow  in  which  it  lay.  From  this  direction  it  was  not 
so  unattractive.  The  heights  behind  it  were  well  shaped, 
and  even  handsome,  and  were  dotted  with  the  fortifications 
which  our  annies  had  placed  there,  our  tents,  and  our  signal- 
ling stations,  so  that  where  it  lay  on  the  feet  of  the  hills  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  saucer  of  bare  ground,  Bloemfontein  had 
even  some  claim  to  be  called  picturesque.  It  had  many 
buildings,  public  and  private,  which  were  architecturally 
striking  as  their  fagades  and  roofs  emerged  from  a  sea  of  trees 
which  the  Dutch  had  wisely  planted  thickly  within  the  town  ; 
while  the  slight  rise  of  the  ground  and  the  hilly  outlines 
behind  removed  the  impression  of  flatness  it  would  otherwise 
have  produced,  and  conferred  on  it  a  rich  and  leafy  appearance, 
as  seen  from  this  side. 
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XLVI 

Bloemfontein  to  Cape  Town 

On  the  4th  of  July  I  had  so  far  recovered  as  to  be  able  to  travel 
by  rail  to  Cape  Town,  and  left  Bloemfontein  loaded  with 
attentions  from  all  the  medical  staff  of  the  hospital  and  many 
other  friends. 

As  the  journey  was  in  the  daytime  I  was  able  to  get  a 
glimpse  of  the  southern  part  of  the  Orange  Free  State,  which 
was  vastly  interesting.  It  was  a  country  of  hilly  plains, 
thickly  strewn  with  British  camps,  fortifications,  and  depots, 
until  we  reached  in  the  afternoon  its  border,  and  faced  the 
Zwaartkopjes  Range  of  mountains  stretching  like  a  wall 
across  our  route.  Through  this  formidable  barrier  the  railway 
insinuated  itself,  twisting  and  sneaking  through  its  hollows, 
and  came  to  Springfontein,  now  a  vast  military  hospital 
with  rows  on  rows  of  hospital  marquees  lying  to  the  east 
and  north-east  of  the  station.  Beyond  Springfontein,  as  we 
approached  the  Orange  River,  we  found  ourselves  in  a  most 
difficult  country,  with  a  natural  fortress  at  every  few  yards, 
and  this  continued  till  we  arrived  at  Norval's  Pont,  a  place 
whose  name  had  become  famous  in  the  war,  where  the  railway 
to  Bloemfontein,  Johannesburg,  and  Pretoria  crossed  the 
river  from  Cape  Colony.  Norval's  Pont  was  to  the  full  as 
picturesque  as  its  romantic  name  might  have  led  one  to  expect. 
We  passed  over  the  river  in  the  evening's  after-glow,  when 
the  sky  was  aflame  with  yellow  and  the  rocks  and  waters 
borrowed  from  it  a  golden  stain.  A  deep  precipitous  winding 
gorge  several  miles  long  guided  the  river  through  a  massif 
of  pyramidal  mountains,  and  at  the  bottom  the  stream  rolled 
slowly  through  a  maze  of  channels  separated  by  rocky  islets, 
high  above  which  hung  the  girder  bridge  which  had  been 
blown  up  by  the  Boers,  but  repaired  by  our  engineers  so  as 
now  to  carry  all  the  traffic.  As  we  were  upon  the  bridge 
the  golden  river  gleamed  gloriously  below,  and  was  lost  to 
view  in  the  west,  while  to  the  east,  far  below  our  feet,  where 
the  waters  were  grey  and  dull,  the  stream  was  spanned  by  a 
white  curving  thread  barely  above  the  level  of  its  surface, 
the  temporary  bridge -way  made  and  used  during  the  restora- 
tion of  the  lofty  structure  four  or  five  hundred  feet  above. 
After  crossing  the  bridge  the  railway  seemed  to  lose  itself 
in  a  labyrinth  of  vast  ruts,  along  which  we  slunk  like  pigmies 
among  the  feet  of  the  darkening  hills  until,  after  a  few  miles, 
we   emerged   from  them  at  the   Station  of  Norval's  Pont, 
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where  I  transferred  myself  into  a  berth  in  a  sleeping  car  that 
went  through  to  Cape  Town. 

There  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  find  as  a  fellow-traveller 
sharing  my  cubicle  one  of  the  best  and  kindest  companions 

with  whom  I  ever  travelled,  Colonel  L ,  of  the  Grenadier 

Guards,  an  old  fellow-soldier  at  Suakin  and  the  fights  around 
it,  where  my  bearer  company  was  attached  to  his  regiment, 
and  who  was  on  his  way  down  to  Cape  Town  to  convalesce 
after  having  been  wounded.  From  what  I  gathered  from 
himself,  and  learned  more  fully  from  others,  he  had  been 
experiencing  stirring  times.  His  regiment  had  been  operating 
with  General  Rundle  in  the  east  of  the  Orange  Free  State,  and 
formed  part  of  the  force  fighting  at  Senekal  against  the  Boers. 
On  the  occasion  of  his  being  wounded,  his  men  had  been 
ordered  to  attack  a  hill  whence  artillery  and  rifle  fire  was 
telling  heavily  on  our  troops,  and  they  were  advancing 
against  it  in  open  formation  and  in  a  first  and  second  line 
as  was  usual.  Rundle  having  sent  for  him,  the  Colonel, 
who  had  until  then  been  on  foot  with  his  men,  got  on  his 
horse  and  rode  over  to  the  General,  from  whom  he  received 
instructions  to  change  the  direction  of  his  attack,  as  the  hill 
was  too  strongly  held  to  be  taken.  On  returning  to  the  Guards, 
who  were  lying  under  a  heavy  fire  about  twelve  hundred  yards 

from  the  hill.  Colonel  L found  he  would  have  to  change 

the  disposition  and  alter  the  second  line,  and  rode  down  it 
giving  his  orders,  being  of  course  pelted  by  volleys  from  the 
Boer  rifles  on  the  hill.  He  had  almost  completed  his  arrange- 
ments when  he  was  shot  through  the  lower  part  of  his  body, 
but  continued  to  ride  on  and  finished  the  work,  after  which 
he  threw  himself  from  his  horse,  and  while  doing  so  was  again 
wounded,  this  time  in  the  hand.  Even  then,  while  lying  in 
such  cover  as  existed,  he  was  still  a  mark  for  the  enemy's 
sharpshooters,  one  of  whom  put  a  bullet  through  his  side  ; 
and  a  non-commissioned  officer,  when  placing  an  arm  round 
him  and  endeavouring  to  assist  him,  had  his  forearm  smashed 
in  pieces  by  a  ball  and  was  compelled  to  desist.  A  veld  fire 
came  down  as  he  was  lying  there,  and  he  and  his  wounded  men 
had  to  rush  or  be  dragged  through  it.  They  lay  until  the 
Boer  firing  had  been  somewhat  suppressed,  after  which  one 
of  his  sergeants  procured  a  stretcher  and  pressed  to  be  allowed 
to  carry  him  off,  a  proposal  which  he  refused  till  the  others 
had  been  removed,  and  he  was  assured  that  he  was  the  most 
seriously  wounded  man  remaining,  after  which  he  submitted 
to  be  carried  off  and  attended  to. 

Colonel  L ,  unhealed  though  his  wounds  were,  and  with 

his  left  thigh  still  full  of  masses  of  extra vasated  blood,  insisted 
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during  the  night,  despite  my  remonstrances,  in  getting  up 
to  hand  me  what  I  wanted  and  arrange  my  couch,  and  in 
giving  me  every  help  he  could  in  his  kindness  think  of  to 
relieve  my  pain.  This  reminds  me  to  mention  that,  as  I 
was  entering  the  station  at  Bloemfontein  and  crawling  pain- 
fully up  its  steps,  another  officer  of  the  highest  rank,  whose 
name  I  never  knew,  seeing  me  reeling  and  about  to  fall  from 
pain  and  fatigue,  came  up,  and,  though  I  warned  him  that  I 
had  just  come  out  of  a  fever  hospital,  gave  me  his  arm,  sup- 
ported me  until  he  had  put  me  into  my  compartment,  and 
went  away  without  leaving  me  the  time  to  thank  him.  Such 
are  the  British  officers. 

We  reached  Cape  Town  early  in  the  morning  of  Friday  the 
6th  of  July,  having  descended  from  the  high  interior  table- 
land where  all  was  sunny  and  dry,  to  find  at  the  foot  of  the 
Hex  River  Pass  the  cold  moist  sea  air  pouring  its  mist  into 
the  open  window  of  our  carriage,  and  the  breath  of  approach- 
ing spring  awakening  on  the  belt  of  low  grounds  the  rose- 
coloured  blossoms  of  the  heaths,  the  yellow  glory  of  the 
Proteas,  and  the  flowers  of  the  azaleas  and  rhododendrons  ; 
while  the  Table  Mountain  heaved  up  its  vast  summit  in  the 
distance,  and  the  old  bastions  of  the  Castle  frowned  upon 
us,  as  we  rushed  past  them  into  the  bustle  of  the  railway 
station. 

XLVTI 

Return  to  England 

The  rest  of  my  experiences  in  South  Africa  were  hardly 
connected  with  the  campaign,  and  chiefly  possess  a  merely 
personal  interest. 

I  was  received  by  Sir  William  and  Lady  S into  their 

beautiful  residence  of  B House,  where  I  was  spoiled  by 

such  goodness  as  I  had  seldom  before  received,  met  many 
old  friends  and  a  number  of  the  most  prominent  personalities 
of  the  Colony,  as  well  as  distinguished  individuals  connected 
with  the  Government  and  the  war,  while  it  was  only  my 
weakness  that  obliged  me  to  decline  many  proffered  visits 
and  proposals  of  hospitality. 

On  all  hands  I  was  informed  of  the  widespread  dissatis- 
faction that  still  existed  with  the  attitude  of  the  army  medical 
department  towards  the  offers  of  voluntary  help  ;  I  was  told 
on  high  authority  that  even  the  offer  of  beds  for  sick  men  who 
were  lying  on  the  ground  for  want  of  them  had  been  declined. 
Though  I  was  unable  to  verify  these  statements,  yet  there 
seemed  to  be  overwhelming  evidence  that  there  had  been  no 
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enlightened  endeavours  made  by  the — admittedly  over- 
worked— Army  Medical  Corps  to  avail  itself  of  the  organised 
voluntary  aid  which  had  been  offered  to  it.  It  was  only  too 
evident  that  the  serious  error  had  been  committed  of  systema- 
tically snubbing  and  excluding  those  who  were  burning  to  give 
their  personal  and  financial  support,  instead  of  welcoming, 
utilising,  and  directing  it  into  proper  channels.  It  was 
depressing  to  those  aware  that  war  cannot  be  carried  on 
aright  without  such  assistance,  to  find  the  British  War  Office, 
in  place  of  leading  in  such  questions,  dragging  along,  years 
behind  other  countries,  obstinate,  ignorant,  narrow-minded, 
self-complacent,  and  strangled  in  ancient  pipeclay  and  red 
tape. 

Though  I  was  unable  to  pay  my  respects  in  person  to  Sir 
Alfred  Milner  at  Government  House,  yet  I  received  from  him 
a  kind  greeting  through  his  aide-de-camp,  with  messages  of 
sympathy  for  my  illness  and  wishes  for  my  speedy  recovery, 
and,  a  thing  I  highly  valued,  his  thanks  for  my  having  come 
out  and  worked  to  serve  the  sick  and  wounded. 

I  left  Cape  Town  on  the  11th  of  July  1900,  and  reached 
England  on  the  27th. 
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PART   THIRD 

SERBIA 

XLVIII 

From  England  to  Belgrade 

When  the  Great  War  broke  out  in  August  1914,  I  offered 
myself  to  the  army  medical  department  of  the  War  Office,  to 
serve  anywhere  and  in  any  capacity,  but  beyond  a  courteous 
reply  nothing  came  of  it.  I  have  no  doubt  that  my  age  was 
the  factor  which  excluded  me. 

I  then  volunteered  to  serve  in  the  Southall  Auxiliary  Military 
Hospital,  and  acted  as  the  operating  surgeon  there  during 
the  winter  of  1914-15,  when  I  was  asked  to  go  to  Belgrade  in 
charge  of  a  hospital  detachment  for  the  British  Naval  Force 
on  the  Danube. 

A  number  of  other  medical  units  went  out  at  that  time  to 
assist  the  Serbians,  and  some  half  a  dozen  of  them,  along  with 
mine,  were  crowded  on  board  the  S.S.  Saidieh,  a  small  but 
clean  little  steamer  from  the  Khedivial  Postal  Service.  At 
that  period,  March  1915,  as  a  notorious  submarine  German 
boat,  the  '  U-28,'  was  ravaging  the  shipping  on  the  south 
coast  of  England,  boats  were  not  easily  obtainable,  neither 
were  stewards  and  provisions,  and  in  our  fortnight's  voyage 
direct  to  Salonika,  our  food,  though  good  of  its  kind,  ran  woe- 
fully short,  while  as  stewards  we  had  only  a  few  capable 
hands  and  a  parcel  of  negroes.  The  voyage  was  by  no  means 
an  ideal  one. 

After  leaving  the  Mersey,  and  waiting  for  an  expected 
convoying  war-vessel  which  never  arrived,  we  eventually 
steamed  down  the  eastern  coast  of  Ireland  well  out  of  the 
supposed  track  of  the  hostile  submarine,  and  struck  directly 
for  Cape  Finisterre  in  Spain. 

Until  we  entered  the  Mediterranean,  our  interests  were 
limited  to  getting  rid  of  sea-sickness  and  seeing  Cape  Saint 
Vincent,  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  and  Gibraltar.  We  did  not 
touch  at  Gib,  but  were  met  there  by  a  naval  launch  and  re- 
ceived orders  as  to  the  rest  of  the  voyage. 
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We  obtained  only  distant  views  of  Algeria,  Tunis,  and 
Sicily,  and  passed  Cape  Matapan  in  the  night,  but  we  enjoyed 
a  lovely  sail  among  the  Greek  Islands,  along  the  coast  of 
Euboea,  saw  for  the  first  time  the  truncated  snow-clad 
summit  of  Mount  Ossa  and  the  white-pointed  top  of  Pelion, 
appreciating  how  naturally  the  legend  had  arisen  that  the 
former  had  been  piled  on  the  top  of  the  latter  by  the  primeval 
race  of  giant  Centaurs  in  their  efforts  to  storm  heaven.  We 
barely  glimpsed  the  top  of  Mount  Athos  over  the  intervening 
land  on  our  right,  came  in  sight  of  Mount  Olympus  and  the 
town  of  Salonika,  and  anchored  opposite  to  it  in  the  bay. 
The  coast  of  Thessaly  was  grand,  but  stern  and  gloomy  even 
in  the  bright  sunshine,  and  after  seeing  it  one  seemed  better 
to  understand  the  gloom  of  the  Greek  tragedies,  and  inhale 
something  of  the  spirit  of  Sophocles. 

As  we  looked  at  Salonika  from  the  ship — this  was  before  the 
great  fire — ^we  beheld  spread  out,  from  the  foot  of  a  high, 
bare,  pointed  range  of  hills,  several  miles  of  plain,  sloping 
southwards  to  the  sea,  on  the  margin  of  which  lay  the  city, 
a  shut-in,  walled  town  of  mean  houses  crowded  together  and 
pierced  by  the  many  long  white  candles  of  snowy  minarets, 
each  with  its  extinguisher-like  top  ;  while  along  its  quays, 
and  out  by  the  shore  to  the  east,  groves  of  trees  broke  the 
monotony  and  embowered  the  pretty  suburb  that  extended 
coastwise  along  the  sea.  Tramways  ran  along  the  shore, 
and  hundreds  of  small  quaint  antique-looking  boats  and  ships 
lay  by  the  quays  or  were  anchored  in  the  roadstead,  while  the 
ugly  black  mass  of  an  occasional  modern  steamer  seemed  as 
much  out  of  place  in  such  surroundings  as  to  suggest  the 
simile  of  a  coalheaver  in  the  dress  circle  of  a  theatre. 

It  demanded  some  courage  on  the  part  of  nervous  pasengers 
to  go  ashore  from  the  steamer  in  one  of  the  swarms  of  small 
boats  that  crowded  round  and  struggled  for  fares,  for  the 
boatmen  fought  violently  for  them  ;  he — or  preferably  she — 
was  seized,  torn  about,  shouted  at  in  a  terrifying  fashion, 
and  pulled  from  boat  to  boat  in  the  agitated  waters,  till  the 
only  possible  issue  seemed  to  be  getting  rent  in  pieces. 

We  left  the  Saidieh,  which  was,  I  believe,  torpedoed  on  her 
next  voyage,  and  obtained  quarters  in  the  '  Olympos  Hotel,' 
afterwards  destroyed  in  the  great  fire.  Our  voyage  had 
lasted  for  a  fortnight,  and  we  landed  on  the  15th  of  April. 

It  will  presently  be  seen  that,  from  causes  which  I  shall 
indicate,  it  was  not  my  fortune  to  see  almost  anything  of  the 
campaign  which  was  proceeding  in  Serbia,  and  that  most  of 
what  I  witnessed  was  connected  with  the  medical  arrangements 
of  the  Serbian  armies,  but  an  account  of  these,  interspersed 
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with  notes  concerning  other  matters  that  I  observed,  may  be 
of  some  little  interest. 

After  some  days — too  few  to  see  more  than  superficially 
the  quaint  sights  of  the  ancient  city,  its  native  quarters, 
mosques,  and  churches,  and  its  Roman  and  other  remains, 
but   long   enough  to   have   received   memorable  kindnesses 

from  Mr.  J ,  the  only  British  resident,  and  Dr.  H , 

the  American  missionary,  whose  station  and  farm  we  visited 
with  much  interest — orders  came  for  me  to  proceed  to  Belgrade 
to  fit  up  an  hospital  there  in  a  building  which  had  been  secured 
for  us. 

On  the  20th  of  April,  therefore,  my  comrade  Dr.  D and 

I  left  Salonika  by  train,  provided  with  the  necessary  papers 
and  credentials,  accompanied  by  an  admirable  volunteer 
American  orderly  and  three  Maltese  servants,  and  ran  along 
the  eastern  bank  of  the  river  Vardar  to  the  Serbian  frontier. 
In  passing  by  the  western  end  of  the  mountain  range  which 
shelters  Salonika  on  the  north,  we  passed  over  naked  plains 
of  coarse  pasture  land  until  we  arrived  at  Kominitza,  the 
last  Greek  station,  changed  trains  and  crossed  the  boundary 
to  Djevjelyi,  and  had  a  rough  but  sufificient  luncheon  in  a 
mud-walled  Serbian  cafe  a  few  yards  outside  the  station, 
whilst  our  papers  were  being  prepared  by  the  Serbian  officers. 

After  the  frontier  the  scenery  began  to  be  attractive ; 
through  steep  and  richly  wooded  mountains  the  Vardar 
River  emerged,  accompanying  and  giving  just  sufficient 
elbow-room  to  the  railway,  which  latter,  at  a  place  called 
the  Iron  Gates,  had  daintily  to  pick  its  way  along  narrow 
embankments  and  through  short  tunnels,  at  a  cleft  resembling 
a  miniature  Colorado  Canyon  ;  and  farther  on,  after  groaning 
its  way  up  a  mountain  side,  stopping  sometimes  to  rest,  crept 
gropingly  across  a  deep  ravine  where  the  river  ran  boiling 
below,  over  a  rickety  parapetless  bridge  which  the  Turks  in 
a  former  war  had  blown  up,  and  where  only  a  temporary 
restoration  had  been  made.  This  was  the  only  route  into 
Serbia  at  that  time.  It  was  somewhat  of  a  terror  to  see  the 
interminable  length  of  train,  loaded  with  the  many  things 
the  land  required,  creep  over  the  curve  of  the  frail,  creaking, 
yielding  structure,  which  appeared  likely  to  give  way  at  any 
part,  and  breaths  of  relief  were  drawn  by  the  officials  when  all 
was  safely  across. 

We  stopped  for  a  little  at  Strumnitza,  which  lies  near  the 
Bulgarian  frontier,  separated  from  it  only  by  a  few  hills. 
Bulgaria  was  at  the  time  nominally  neutral  and  at  peace 
with  Serbia,  but  it  was  only  nominally,  for  a  '  Comitatje,' 
or  raid,  had  just  been  made  at  Strumnitza,  and  thirty  or  forty 
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freshly  turned  graves  and  white  crosses  beside  the  station 
told  of  the  losses  sustained  in  repelling  it. 

After  we  had  passed  through  the  mountains  massed  along 
the  frontier,  our  course  along  the  river  was  a  level  one,  the 
Vardar  winding  and  swirling  among  meadows  of  cultivation, 
prominent  among  which  were  large  fields  of  white  poppies 
cultivated  for  opium.  It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  when  the 
fields  again  gave  way  to  mountains,  and  the  river  was  once 
more  crushed  into  rocky  gorges,  and  broken  up  by  sharp  teeth 
and  pyramids  of  stone,  and  over  the  river,  appearing  from  the 
railway  like  a  cluster  of  swallows'  nests,  were  the  brown, 
irregular,  arched -windowed  houses  of  Keupreuli  (or  Veles), 
piled  one  above  another  in  the  ledges  of  the  rocks  high  up  to 
the  sky-line.  Then  night  fell,  and  on  this  occasion  we  did  not 
see  as  we  passed  them  anything  of  the  beauties  of  Uskub, 
the  old  Serbian  capital,  or  Skoplye  as  the  Serbs  prefer  to  call 
it.  It  was  morning,  and  daylight,  when  we  awoke  to  find 
that  we  were  running  into  Nisch,  the  temporary  capital, 
where  we  struck  the  line  of  the  Orient  Railway. 

It  was  a  memorable  welcome  which  we,  as  members  of 
the  '  Mission  Anglaise,'  received  from  the  Serbians  at  Nisch. 
We  had  intended  to  pile  our  baggage  in  the  station  and  go  off 
to  some  hotel  to  pass  the  time  until  the  evening  train  for 
Belgrade  was  due,  but  consuls  came  and  greeted  us,  and 
left  interpreters  ;  mighty  men  with  uniforms  and  splendid 
decorations,  even  members  of  the  Serbian  Government, 
almost  took  us  in  their  arms  and  refused  to  let  us  look  after 
our  luggage  :  we  must  go  and  be  refreshed.  A  special  room  was 
provided  for  us  in  the  town,  and  another  in  the  hospital  with 
sterilised  beds  where  we  might  take  our  siesta  ;  we  were  taken 

to  call  on  the  British  Minister,  Mr.  de  G ,  and  carriages 

were  put  at  our  disposal  if  we  had  even  to  go  across  the  muddy 
roads.  We  could  hardly  wash  off  the  dust  and  brush  our  hair 
for  kind  people  coming  in  eager  to  do  anything  for  us. 

It  was  particularly  interesting,  at  that  time,  to  visit  Nisch, 
for  a  prominent  Englishman  had  been  creating  great  excite- 
ment by  writing  to  the  British  newspapers  that  typhus  fever 
was  so  rampant  there  that  the  inhabitants  were  dying  of  it 
in  the  streets,  and  that  there  were  not  sufficient  persons  left 
to  bury  the  dead  ;  he  called  the  city  a  '  Valley  of  the  Shadow 
of  Death.'  We  found  it  indeed  true  that  after  the  then 
recent  disastrous  retreat  of  the  Austrians  before  the  victorious 
Serbians,  a  large  number  of  the  captured  Austrians,  who  had 
been  scourged  by  typhus,  had  been  interned  in  northern 
Serbia,  and  particularly  in  Nisch,  and  that  from  them  the 
disease  had  spread  among  the  peasantry  and  citizens.     But 
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the  information  we  obtained  from  the  highest  medical 
authorities  showed  that  the  statements  regarding  the  disease 
had  been  greatly  exaggerated,  for  in  the  city  of  normally 
13,000  inhabitants,  the  deaths  had  never  exceeded  forty,  fifty, 
sixty,  and  seventy  a  day,  and  these  numbers  included  the 
deaths  from  wounds  and  other  diseases,  and  embraced  both 
the  Austrian  and  Serbian  sick  and  wounded.  We  were 
informed  that  all  the  other  tales  of  the  ravages  of  disease  in 
Serbia  were  equally  exaggerated. 

In  the  large  medical  and  surgical  hospital  presided  over 
by  Dr.  Risto  Yeraitsch,  where  we  were  received  most  hospit- 
ably, and  conducted  about  the  town  and  the  surrounding 
district,  we  learned  in  a  short  time  a  great  deal  about  all 
that  was  going  on,  and  the  impression  produced  on  us  was  a 
most  favourable  one.  The  Austrian  prisoners  were  humanely 
treated  ;  one  of  them  was  sent  to  wait  upon  us,  and  moved 
about  in  perfect  freedom.  In  the  mess-room  where  we  sat 
down  to  lunch,  besides  the  Serbian  Medical  Staff,  there  were 
present  an  Austrian  surgeon,  a  prisoner,  not  even  on  his  parole, 
who  was  voluntarily  acting  as  assistant  surgeon ;  another,  a 
Bohemian,  was  on  the  same  footing,  a  fugitive  from  Austrian 
Serbia,  now  an  officer  in  the  Serbian  army ;  two  Russian  ladies 
acting  as  ward  sisters,  and  several  Austrian  prisoners  of  rank, 
all  of  them  in  concord  and  good  fellowship.  To  ourselves 
the  hospitality  was  more  than  generous  ;  we  had  to  dispose 
of  a  tremendous  meal,  and  were  not  permitted  to  escape 
from  swallowing  much  strong,  sweet,  rich  Serbian  red  wine, 
as  well  as  more  than  one  glass  of  cognac. 

Through  the  broad  plains  surrounding  Nisch — for  we  had 
left  the  Vardar  River  at  Uskub — the  broad  Morava  River 
coursed  northwards  to  the  Danube  among  fertile  valleys 
abounding  in  plantations  of  cherry,  apple,  pear,  plum,  and 
other  fruit  trees  ;  the  low  hills  were  covered  with  beech,  and 
on  the  eastern  horizon  towered  a  high  snow-clad  mountain, 
the  Suva  Planina ;  other  distant  mountains  enclosed  us,  and 
along  the  water-courses  numerous  marshes  gave  joy  to  cohorts 
of  frogs,  whose  noisy  rejoicings  were  so  loud  as  to  resound 
above  every  other  noise,  actually  drowning  even  the  sound 
of  the  train  as  we  passed  through  them. 

The  peasantry  were  all  soldiers,  but  few  had  proper  uniforms ; 
they  were  distinguishable  only  by  their  rifles,  and  were  the 
most  picturesque  set  of  men  whom  one  could  see  off  the  stage, 
clad  in  dark  not  over-whole  jackets,  with  ornamental  woollen 
stockings,  resembling  the  '  samplers  '  our  ancestresses  used 
to  stitch,  coming  up  to  the  middle  of  the  leg,  with  a  piece  of 
hide  doubled  over  the  foot  for  a  shoe.     The  women  were 
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spare  in  build,  active,  hardy,  fit  to  be  the  mothers  of  a  brave 
race  of  mountaineers.  The  country  and  people  could  hardly 
fail  to  remind  a  Scot  of  the  highland  districts  of  his  own  land. 
All  was  wild  nature  with  a  little  agriculture,  though  there 
were  a  few,  a  very  few,  factories  about  Nisch,  remarkable 
chiefly  for  their  ornamental  architecture,  despite  the  inevit- 
able ugly  tall  chimneys. 


XLIX 

Belgrade 

Between  the  Greek  frontier  and  Nisch,  in  what  I  suppose 
one  may  call  Serbian  Macedonia,  the  only  language  in  which 
any  of  us  could  communicate  with  the  Serbians,  excepting 
with  the  few  who  spoke  English,  was  French,  but  at  and 
beyond  Nisch,  German  was  the  most  useful  tongue. 

In  the  Macedonian  district  the  railway  we  had  come  by, 
the  only  line  of  communication  from  Serbia  to  the  sea,  a 
soldier  or  two  at  intervals  along  the  rails,  or  guarding  the 
culverts  and  bridges,  were  the  solitary  signs  of  the  war  which 
was  going  on,  but  on  the  Orient  Line,  between  Nisch  and 
Belgrade,  the  whole  country  was  covered  with  the  appurten- 
ances of  war.  In  every  carriage  of  the  train  sat  an  armed 
guard  of  soldiers,  and  the  line  wound  its  way,  after  leaving 
the  Morava  River,  through  a  marvellous  series  of  cuttings, 
tunnels,  embankments,  over  and  through  ranges  of  wild  hills 
and  valleys,  where  every  suitable  spot  of  ground  was  occupied 
by  camp  after  camp  of  cavalry,  commissariat,  infantry,  and 
artillery,  and  where  the  hamlets,  houses,  and  people  were 
more  Oriental  in  appearance,  the  dwellings  being  almost  all 
provided  in  their  lower  stories  with  arched  colonnaded 
'  loggias,'  minute  and  picturesque. 

At  the  station  of  Radovitz,  three  miles  from  Belgrade, 
the  passengers  had  to  descend,  the  baggage  going  on  to  the 
next  stopping-place  Topscheider,  somewhat  nearer  to  the 
city.       Thence  we  were  conveyed  by  motor  car  over  the 

roughest  of  roads,  to  present  ourselves  to  Admiral  T , 

and  thence  to  the  building  destined  to  be  our  hospital. 

I  had  never  previously  been  in  Belgrade,  and  was  impressed 
by  it.  At  the  point  where  the  Danube,  coming  from  the 
west,  out  of  the  vast  Hungarian  levels,  is  joined  from  the 
south  by  the  Save,  also  flowing  through  similar  flats,  there 
heaves  itself  up  at  the  eastern  corner  of  their  junction,  in 
the  embrace  of  the  two  rivers  as  it  were,  a  mountain  on 
which  stands  Belgrade,  looking  proudly  down  on  the  flooded 
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Danube  at  its  feet,  as  we  first  saw  it.  There  the  Anglo- 
French  contingent  were  sweeping  away  the  enemy's  mines, 
and  opposite  them,  on  the  flooded  Hungarian  bank,  were  the 
Austrian  armies.  To  the  west  Belgrade  overhung  the  Save, 
with  the  broken  girders  hanging  from  the  bridge  which 
spanned  it,  over  which  the  Orient  Railway  had  run,  and  the 
low  town  of  Semlin  in  the  enemy's  hands  just  across  the 
bridge.  The  British,  French,  and  Serbian  batteries  were 
upon  the  heights  around  and  above  Belgrade,  where  they 
could  reply  to  the  enemy's  guns,  but  on  neither  side  were  they 
of  heavy  calibre,  and  there  had  been  a  sort  of  truce  kept 
between  the  two  artillerists,  so  that  for  a  fortnight  there  had 
been  no  bombardment  of  the  city. 

Belgrade  contained  a  good  many  ruined  houses,  partly 
destroyed  shops  and  buildings,  and  some  of  the  streets  were 
torn  up  by  the  former  cannonades,  but  on  the  whole  the  city 
had  not  suffered  so  much  as  might  have  been  anticipated, 
nor  had  it  been  much  damaged  by  the  occupation  by  the 
Austrians  before  they  had  been  driven  out  by  the  late  Serbian 
successes.  Apart  even  from  its  situation,  the  city  was  a  fine 
one  ;  several  modern  streets  had  been  formed  in  its  best 
quarters,  laid  out  with  broad  pavements,  carriage-ways, 
and  tramways — though  these  latter  had  now  ceased  to 
run — and  beautified  by  gardens  and  fountains.  The 
peasants  were  conducting  their  markets  as  usual,  arrayed 
in  wonderfully  elaborately  worked  garments,  but  there  were 
no  women  of  the  better  classes  to  be  seen,  and  the  men, 
with  exception  of  the  officers,  of  whom  we  saw  many  in  the 
restaurants,  were  of  the  middle  class,  rough,  good  sort  of 
fellows,  friendly  and  helpful  to  us  in  our  struggles  with  our 
rudimentary  Serbian,  but  unshaven,  rudely  clothed,  like 
men  bivouacking,  and  wanting  in  the  touches  of  toilet  and 
bathroom. 

There  were  many  really  fine  buildings,  indicative  of  pro- 
gress on  modern  lines,  and  one  of  these,  the  Third  Belgrade 
Gymnasium,  or  Technical  School,  had  been  set  aside  for  our 
hospital.  Outwardly  it  had  the  appearance  of  a  palace, 
and  some  of  its  internal  parts  were  simply  splendid.  It 
stood  in  its  own  grounds  of  several  acres,  and  was  entered  from 
the  street  by  a  stairway  of  steps  of  noble  width,  flanked  by 
sides  of  polished  granite  of  a  bluish-grey  colour.  A  hand- 
some doorway  opened  on  a  vestibule  lined  with  coloured 
encaustic  tiles,  which  was  occupied  by  a  stair  ascending 
between  splendid  pillars  of  blue  granite,  giving  access  to  a 
huge  hall  from  whose  centre  rose  a  great  median  stair  giving 
off  corridors  to  the  frontage  and  wings,  its  sides  of  polished 
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blue  granite  with  white  marble  banisters,  and  its  broad 
wide  steps  were  of  the  same  smoothly  dressed  blue  granite. 
From  the  corridors  opened  what  had  been  class-rooms  and 
laboratories,  plain,  handsome,  well-lit  rooms  fifteen  feet  high, 
twenty  broad,  and  from  twenty  to  fifty  feet  long,  some  of 
them  containing  stores  of  the  most  modern  appliances  for 
the  teaching  of  technical  science.  There  were  excellent 
bathrooms  and  lavatories.  Externally  the  building  was 
Grecian  in  character,  and  was  two  stories  in  height ;  the 
central  block  had  a  fine  fa9ade  in  the  Corinthian  style,  with 
carved  stone  mouldings  and  pilasters,  and  was  topped  by  a 
well-designed  cornice,  which  also  ran  round  the  whole  of  the 
wings.  The  lower  story  was  in  dressed  ashlar  work,  sur- 
mounted by  a  Grecian  frieze,  while  the  upper  story  appeared 
to  be  of  brick  covered  with  plaster  and  cement  work  highly 
ornamented  round  the  windows,  and  in  its  central  block  was 
a  very  large  handsome  hall  of  fine  proportions,  and  richly 
ornamented.       Altogether   it   was   an   ideal   building   for  a 

hospital,  but  though  Surgeon  M of  the  Royal  Navy  had 

done  great  work  in  fitting  it  for  our  reception,  yet  it  was  in 
many  ways  in  a  foul  state  from  the  Austrians  having  occupied 
it  as  a  barracks  when  they  were  in  possession  of  the  town. 

In  one  of  the  class-rooms  we  three  members  of  the  unit 
encamped,  making  our  beds  on  the  floor,  and  set  to  work 
to  have  every  part  of  the  buildings  cleaned  and  washed  out 
by  Serbian  soldiers,  and  to  plan  its  arrangements  for  receiving 
our  staff  and  the  patients  when  they  came. 

We  had  some  visits  from  the  professors  who  had  been 
teaching  in  the  Gymnasium,  and  I  cannot  say  that  I  was 
highly  impressed  by  their  qualifications,  for  some  of  them 
knew  no  language  beyond  Serbian,  and  it  was  hard  to  see 
how  modern  science  could  have  been  taught  efficiently  by 
those  who  were  uninstructed  in  German,  French,  English, 
or  Italian. 

The  military  events  which  occurred  while  I  was  in  Belgrade 
at  this  time  were  of  minor  magnitude.  We  had  only  fifty 
British  naval  artillerymen  in  the  country,  but  they  did  their 
best  with  their  naval  guns,  aided  in  working  them  by  Serbian 
gunners.  They  had  rigged  up  a  small  war  vessel  on  the  Danube, 
and  with  it  they  contrived  to  keep  the  Austrians  lively  ; 

on  one  occasion  Major  E ,  who  was  afterwards  killed  on 

the  Vindictive  when  she  blocked  the  port  of  Zeebrugge, 
went  up  the  Danube  in  the  dark  of  the  night,  as  he  had  done 
once  or  twice  before,  passed  successfully  through  the  enemy's 
mine-fields  and  defences,  torpedoed  and  sank  one  of  their 
monitors  which  were  lying  among  some   islands  ten   miles 
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up  the  river  above  Semlin,  and  brought  back  his  vessel  and 
crew  through  a  lieavy  fire,  without  losing  a  man. 

The  Austrian  guns  were  sometimes  going,  by  night  as  well 
as  by  day,  on  the  Danube,  but  their  fire  was  not  directed  on 
the  city  ;  and  all  day  the  French  aviators  were,  in  spite  of 
the  high  winds  which  swept  over  Belgrade,  sailing  over 
Semlin  and  the  territory  held  by  the  enemy,  drawing  their 
fire  and  responding  by  their  own  machine  guns.  This  repre- 
sented all  the  warfare  which  was  then  going  on. 


Back  to  the  Mediterranean 

At  this  juncture  I  had  temporarily  to  leave  Belgrade,  having 
been  summoned  by  telegram  to  a  relation  who  had  come  out 
as  one  of  the  staff  of  our  unit,  and  was  lying  dangerously  ill 
in  Salonika.  As  events  turned  out,  I  was  absent  for  two 
months. 

When  I  was  leaving  Belgrade  the  French  aeroplanes  were 
still  soaring  over  the  Save,  and  the  Austrian  guns  were  shelling 
them  unsuccessfully.  On  reaching  Nisch  I  again  met  with 
a  cordial  reception,  and  Dr.  Yeraitsch,  the  head  surgeon, 
on  hearing  that  it  was  the  illness  of  my  relation  which  had 
brought  me  back,  offered  to  receive  the  patient  into  his 
hospital.  Yeraitsch  was  an  able  surgeon,  who  had  received 
his  medical  education  in  Russia,  and  knew  some  of  my 
friends  in  Petrograd  well.  In  the  Nisch  hospital  there  was 
a  gay  party  at  lunch,  French  ladies  and  gentlemen,  and  one 
from  Luxemburg,  with  many  other  nationalities,  so  that  in 
the  matter  of  languages  it  was  a  veritable  '  Mac6doine.' 
Farther  down  country  I  had  the  delight  of  seeing  Uskub 
(Skoplye).  Under  the  morning  sunshine,  in  the  middle  of 
a  wide  valley  of  trees,  crops,  and  abundant  water,  a  scene  of 
the  greatest  richness,  rose  a  high  knoll  covered  with  houses 
and  crowned  with  a  fortress,  with  white  minarets  rising 
from  the  town  ;  and  all  around,  at  a  distance  of  a  few  miles, 
a  circle  of  jagged  mountains  capped  with  glittering  snow. 

At  the  Serbian  frontier  there  was  a  strict  examination 
into  baggage,  and  questions  regarding  quarantine  were  minute, 
but  I  was  permitted  to  pass  with  the  simple  queries  as  to  '  who  ' 
I  was  and  '  where  '  belonging.  Changing  into  Greek  carriages, 
which  were  better  than  the  Serbian  both  in  quality  and  clean- 
liness, we  arrived  in  the  evening  at  Salonika.  There  again 
there  was  a  quarantine  examination,  but  not  of  a  severe 
nature.     A  medical  officer  simply  struck  a  match  and  looked 
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at  us,  and  formaline  spray  was  squirted  into  the  compartment, 
after  which  we  were  free  to  proceed  into  the  city. 

There  I  found  my  invalid  in  the  Greek  hospital  called,  I 
do  not  know  why,  the  Hopital  Fran§ais,  surrounded  with 
two  English  doctors,  a  Greek  medico,  and  the  ladies  of  our 
unit  buzzing  about  like  benevolent  bees,  nearly  all  of  them 
contriving  to  have  a  finger  in  the  pie  of  good  deeds  ;  while 
the  men  of  the  unit,  each  in  his  different  way,  strove  to  show 
their  good  will ;  they  were  like  a  set  of  sisters  and  brothers. 
It  was  very  touching,  all  was  so  spontaneously  done,  and 
every  wish  one  could  have  formed  for  the  invalid  was  ah'ead}^ 

anticipated.     Mrs.  J had  filled  the  room  with  beautiful 

flowers  and  roses,  and  the  American  missionary.  Dr.  H , 

and  his  wife,  sent  offers  to  do  anything  they  could,  and  to 
supply  fresh  milk  and  eggs  to  the  patient. 

It  became  advisable  to  have  the  patient  taken  to  London 
for  attendance  there,  and  there  ensued  a  long  delay  in  Salonika 
before  this  could  be  arranged  for.  The  telegraph  lines  and 
cables  had  been  requisitioned  by  the  authorities  connected 
with  the  war,  and  this  made  the  question  of  finance  one  of 
much  difficulty.  The  Banque  Nationale  de  Gr^ce  would  not 
advance  any  money  without  being  authorised  by  a  cablegram 
from  London,  while  the  telegram  to  there,  which  I  handed  in 
and  for  which  I  paid  as  much  as  39  drachmai  95  lepta,  at  the 
head  office,  was  never  sent  off,  and  it  was  only  after  much 

delay  that  I  was  enabled,  by  the  kindness  of  Mr.  W ,  the 

British  Consul,  to  obtain  a  sum  of  gold  from  a  merchant  in 
exchange  for  my  cheque  on  Messrs.  Barclay  and  Co.  It 
was  a  curious  collection  of  gold  coin  which  I  received,  French, 
Italian,  Greek,  Russian,  and  Turkish  pieces  were  there ; 
some  were  so  old  as  to  bear  the  effigy  of  the  first  Napoleon, 
and  some  were  Egyptian  with  Arabic  characters.  When 
the  transaction  was  completed  I  esteemed  myself  fortunate 
to  have  the  gold  in  my  belt ;  without  it  we  could  not  have 
escaped  from  Salonika,  and  there  business  matters  were  in 
the  utmost  confusion,  and  consequently  the  war  prices  were 
tremendous. 

By  that  time  we  were  in  the  month  of  May,  and  the  heat 
was  great.  Salonika  stank  like  a  sewer,  and  the  variety  of 
stenches  was  surprising;  each  house,  not  to  mention  street, 
seemed  to  possess  its  own  peculiar  odour,  and  the  Hdpital 
Fran9ais  was  in  the  most  odoriferous  quarter  of  the  town, 
so  that  even  its  operation  theatre  offended  one's  nostrils. 

Yet  were  it  not  for  man  and  his  dirty  ways,  Salonika  might 
be  a  paradise.  The  inner  bay  of  the  Gulf,  ten  miles  across 
in  all  directions,  is  beautiful,  and  the  town  lies  finely  on  its 
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northern  shore,  but  the  place  was  insufferably  dirty,  and  the 
inhabitants,  accustomed  until  the  other  day  to  Turkish  ways, 
did  not  take  kindly  to  any  sort  of  sanitation  which  involved 
taxation  ;  they  preferred  disease.  There  were  compensations 
to  the  disagreeables.  Mount  Olympus  was  one  of  these.  It 
attracted  even  by  its  elusiveness.  In  the  earliest  morning, 
before  almost  any  one  was  awake,  its  snowy  ridge  appeared, 
with  a  roll  of  clouds  half-way  down  the  sides  and  the  sea  at 
its  feet ;  later  in  the  forenoon  the  innumerable  summits,  a 
fitting  seat  for  the  gods,  gathered  cumuli  of  clouds  round  the 
top,  and  permitted  only  glimpses  of  some  of  the  peaks  to 
be  seen.  In  the  evening  again  its  crests  appeared,  tinged 
with  pale  pink  as  the  sun  set ;  but  always  on  its  sides,  or 
somewhere  about  it,  were  the  horizontal  rolls  of  clouds. 
Olympus  attracts  every  eye ;  it  is  fascinating  to  watch  its 
rather  rare  appearances,  for  often  it  is  not  visible  for  many 
days  on  end.  I  was  tempted  to  make  its  ascent,  but  was 
assured  that  this  was  impossible,  since,  apart  from  the  distance, 
it  was  said  that  the  inhabitants  who  would  be  met  with  were 
dangerous  and  could  not  be  trusted  to  abstain  from  attacking 
travellers.  I  had  not  even  the  consolation  of  getting  a 
successful  photograph  of  the  glorious  giant. 

Springtime  was  blazing  in  Salonika.  When  I  was  formerly 
there  in  the  middle  of  April  winter  had  not  lost  its  grip,  and 
the  only  flowers  to  be  seen  were  the  graceful,  scented  white 
wild  iris,  but  in  May,  a  week  or  two  later,  there  was  profusion 
of  acacias,  roses,  chrysanthemums,  and  many  other  blossoms, 
cultivated  and  wild.  The  vines  were  in  flower  and  leaf,  and 
the  foliage  of  the  trees  was  full,  even  the  horse-chestnut 
candles  were  almost  fully  out.  But  the  beauty  was  evan- 
escent ;  spring,  which  lasts  for  months  in  Scotland,  took  but  a 
few  days  to  complete  its  evolution  in  Salonika. 

Regular  direct  communication  with  the  outside  world  was 
almost  entirely  cut  off.  A  chance  steamer  for  Malta  was  the 
best  exit  which  could  be  hoped  for,  and  even  that  was  to  take 
a  roundabout  course. 


LI 

Salonika  to  Malta 

We  considered  ourselves  fortunate  to  find  a  means  of  escape, 
after  a  long  detention,  during  which  we  had  to  find  that 
Salonika  does  not  always  bask  in  the  sunshine.  After  a 
few  days  of  heat,  so  sweltering  that  one  could  not  sleep  well 
at  night,   we   had   days  of  thunderstorms  when   the  wind 

Q 
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swept  over  us  from  the  north-west,  Olympus  hid  himself 
behind  an  impenetrable  veil  of  mist,  heavy  rain  and  cold 
set  in  so  that  we  had  to  hurry  back  into  thick  clothing  and 
sat  about  with  cold  feet ;  but  they  brought  the  comfort  of 
quiet  sleep  and  freedom  from  the  mosquito. 

On  the  tenth  of  May  the  Messageries  boat  Mossoul  turned 
up  in  the  bay,  and  the  Greek  authorities  gave  permission 
for  the  invalid  to  proceed  direct  on  board  from  the  quay  in 
front  of  the  hotel,  in  place  of  having  to  undergo  the  fatigue 
of  being  conveyed  by  the  usual  circuitous  and  inconvenient 
rough  streets  and  customs  house  stairs,  and  the  vessel  proved 
to  be  the  acme  of  comfort,  so  we  thankfully  booked  our 
passages  to  Malta,  where  we  could  catch  one  of  the  India 
liners.  The  Mossoul,  a  boat  of  some  7000  tons  burden, 
was  exquisitely  clean  and  sweet,  with  the  most  attentive  of 
stewards,  spacious  state  rooms,  and  fine  baths. 

On  our  last  day  Olympus  emerged  from  his  veil  of  cloud, 
though  in  a  gloomy  mood  ;  but  just  as  evening  fell  he  showed 
a  line  of  silver  snow  edging  one  of  his  peaks.  We  had  the 
stillest  of  seas  as  we  proceeded  down  the  Gulf,  and  next 
morning  at  sunrise  we  were  entering  the  harbour  of  Mudros 
in  the  island  of  Lemnos,  then  occupied  by  the  British  as  a 
naval  base.  The  harbour  was  a  spacious  one,  with  hills 
everywhere  enclosing  it,  the  water  occupying  the  crater  of 
a  great  volcano,  with  recesses  in  which  were  anchored  numbers 
of  warships  ;  but  into  the  inner  sanctuary  which  contained 
these  we  were  not  permitted  to  make  our  way,  having  to 
content  ourselves  with  anchoring  outside  the  line  of  buoys 
and  nets  which  protected  our  valuable  fleet  against  the  inroads 
of  submarines.  There  we  were  visited  by  British  and  French 
torpedo-boats  inquiring  into  our  business,  and  directing  us 
as  to  what  we  were  to  do.  Our  call  at  Mudros  appeared  to 
be  chiefly  concerned  with  the  mails,  and  during  our  long 
detention  in  awaiting  them  we  were  able  to  take  photographs 
and  sketches  of  what  lay  before  our  eyes.  Except  for  the 
evidences  of  war,  the  bare  and  treeless  island  was  devoid  of 
interest.  Much  of  it  seemed  to  be  composed  of  sedimentary 
rock  with  basalt  overlying  it. 

Next  morning  we  were  in  the  harbour  of  Piraeus,  having 
passed  several  cruisers  and  men-of-war,  and  had  views  of 
numberless  bare  and  conical  Greek  islands  before  night  came 
on.  Years  previously,  when  travellers  in  Greece  were  few, 
I  had  travelled  through  Attica,  landing  at  the  Piraeus,  which 
was  then  a  small  port  with  a  limited  trade  in  figs,  sponges, 
and  small  wares ;  and  we  had  landed  on  the  open  beach  on 
which   a   small  wooden  sentry-box  served  for  the  customs 
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house,  near  where  a  small  group  of  buildings  formed  an  in- 
significant village.  But  I  found  the  Piraeus  now  grown  into 
a  considerable  city  surrounding  the  whole  area  of  the  harbour, 
full  of  bustle,  with  fine  wharves  and  warehouses,  opposite 
which  were  lying  fifty  or  sixty  trading  steamers,  and  round 
them  the  charging  about  of  small  boats,  barges,  and  tugs 
was  continuous.  On  this  occasion  I  did  not  visit  Athens, 
having  to  remain  with  the  patient,  but  was  more  than  re- 
warded by  the  view  of  the  flaming  sunset  over  Salamis  and 
^gina,  as  we  departed  on  our  southward  way. 

Many  things  had  altered  since  last  I  had  sailed  about  Greece. 
In  those  former  days,  on  one  of  the  most  southerly  of  the 
headlands  of  the  Morea,  Cape  Malea,  in  a  hollow  of  the  high 
inaccessible  precipice  which  it  presents,  there  was  visible  a 
tiny  white  house  consistmg  of  a  couple  of  towers,  where  there 
lived  the  captain  of  a  Greek  vessel  which  was  cast  away  and 
wrecked  on  that  iron-bound  headland.  He  was  the  only 
survivor  of  the  crew,  and  in  gratitude  for  his  deliverance 
turned  hermit,  built  himself  a  dwelling  and  chapel,  had  been 
living  there  for  forty  years,  and  was  a  white-bearded  old 
man,  who  saluted  with  a  little  flag  on  his  house  every  vessel 
that  passed  by  day,  and  burned  a  lantern  all  night.  Being 
miles  away  from  any  habitation,  he  subsisted  on  his  own 
produce  and  on  contributions  from  passing  boats,  which  were 
the  only  means  of  access  to  his  abode.  When  I  had  last 
passed  him,  a  minute  white  flag  went  up,  and  his  salute  was 
returned  from  the  ship,  a  courtesy  invariably  shown  him  by 
passing  vessels,  during  the  many  years  he  had  spent  in  his 
solitude.  But  now  he  had  gone,  the  little  beehive  chapel 
and  cell  were  still  there,  but  he  himself  was  an  almost  forgotten 
tradition. 

As  we  passed  Cerigo,  Venus's  Isle,  a  French  torpedo-boat 
darted  suddenly  out  of  the  mist  to  inquire  who  we  were  and 
whether  we  had  seen  any  warships ;  and  as  she  turned  and 
dashed  off  again  into  the  mist,  loud  cheers  for  France  broke 
out  from  fifty  Greek  volunteers  who  had  joined  us  at  Piraeus 
on  their  way  to  serve  with  the  French  armies.  They  Avere 
a  fine  soldierly  set  of  men,  whose  chief  amusements  were  for 
a  group  of  three  to  dance  a  measure  like  a  minuet  with  a 
slight  touch  in  it  of  the  Highland  Fling,  while  others  sat 
round  and  chanted  a  monotonous  song,  sad,  dirge-like,  and 
anything  but  exhilarating  ;  and,  when  they  wearied  of  this, 
to  indulge  in  a  game  which  they  appeared  greatly  to  enjoy, 
the  essence  of  which  was  violently  slapping  each  others'  faces 
and  guessing  who  had  given  the  strokes. 
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LII 

Malta 

To  enter  the  harbour  of  Valetta  at  sunrise  is  an  experience 
that  stamps  itself  deep  in  the  memory.  It  is,  in  its  way,  one 
of  the  most  wonderful  sights  in  the  world.  From  the  narrow 
entrance  the  harbour  spreads  out  like  a  hand  with  many 
fingers  and  thumbs,  into  endless  recesses  which  at  our  visit 
were  packed  with  vessels  of  all  kinds,  small  craft,  grey  gun- 
boats, men-of-war,  and  hundreds  of  tiny  boats  that  poured 
out  in  a  flood  to  fetch  off  the  passengers.  High  overhead,  on 
all  sides,  hung  arcaded  buildings  ascending  the  precipitous 
slopes  of  the  harbour  in  tiers  and  rows  ;  huge  palaces  occu- 
pied every  foot  of  the  flat-topped  plateaux  above  ;  beneath 
stairways  quays  ran  round  the  water's  edge,  and  along  the 
skyline  were  interminable  ramparts  pierced  for  guns,  doubtless 
now  useless,  but  evidences  of  the  time,  care,  labour,  and  cost 
which  had  been  expended  for  ages  in  heaping  up  these  fortifica- 
tions so  lavishly  that  scarce  a  single  yard  of  the  circumference 
of  the  main  harbour  was  not  a  frowning  face  of  casemates 
and  emplacements  for  hundreds  on  hundreds  of  cannon. 

Malta  is  an  island  which  many  dislike  on  account  of  its 
heat,  dust,  glare,  and  flies,  and  it  must  be  conceded  that 
they  are  trying.  But  it  has  many  recommendations,  and 
especially  to  any  one  who  is  interested  in  antiquity.  It 
gives  the  visitor  the  impression  of  being  enormously  old. 
Man  seems  to  have  been  digging  and  excavating  in  it  for 
thousands  of  years,  until  it  is  quite  honeycombed.  It  re- 
minds one  of  an  ant-heap  where  the  ants  are  babies,  women, 
and  men  with  skins  of  the  colour  of  a  Cochin-China  hen's 
egg.  A  great  part  of  the  interior  of  the  island  consists  either 
of  terraces  built  up  laboriously  in  order  that  something  may 
be  grown  on  soil  collected  on  bare  patches  of  probably  coralline 
limestone  rock,  or  of  quarries  whence  the  soft  stone  has  been 
sawn  out  in  incredible  quantities  to  construct  the  houses,  towers, 
churches,  walls  that  elbow  each  other  all  over  the  island,  and 
villages  and  towns  which  are  so  numerous  as  apparently  to 
run  into  one  another  ;  moisture  collects  in  the  depth  of  these 
quarries,  and  in  them  are  formed  small  kitchen  gardens 
where  onions,  potatoes,  and  the  like  flourish  and  meet  with 
a  ready  market.  Contrasting  with  the  green  colour  in  these 
sunken  hollows,  anything  which  is  grown  on  the  surface  level, 
such  as  grain  crops  and  trees,  looks  withered  and  dry,  and  is 
always  covered  with  a  powdering  of  dust. 

The  town  of  Valetta  and  the  suburbs  around  it  are  crawling 
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with  human  bemgs,  who  emerge  from  the  cellars,  houses, 
and  warehouses ;  while  shops,  public  buildings,  palaces, 
and  churches  rise  in  masses  on  terraces,  arcades,  and  colon- 
nades, till  the  skyline  is  fringed  with  arches  and  pillars, 
marvellously  beautiful.  Strange  stairways  and  covered  ways 
invite  one  to  descend  and  explore,  while  above,  gardens 
glowing  with  the  rich  colours  of  geraniums,  marguerites, 
linarias,  broom,  bougainvillias,  etc.,  tempt  to  the  ascent  of 
the  higher  parts. 

Whenever  a  new  building  has  to  be  erected,  the  excavations 
for  it  commonly  reveal  subterranean  rooms,  stairs,  and  door- 
ways of  incredibly  ancient  type,  in  which  prehistoric  man 
lived  in  the  infancy  of  his  race. 

The  men  of  the  islands  go  about  in  picturesque  rags,  the 
women  all  in  black  cloaks,  with  their  heads  covered  by  the 
'  faldetta  '  peculiar  to  Malta,  a  long  broad  sheet  of  paste- 
board covered  with  black  cotton  cloth  bent  like  a  bridge 
over  their  heads  and  held  by  a  hand  on  each  end,  so  as  to  serve 
as  a  mantilla,  sunshade,  or  wind  shade. 

To  me  the  attraction  of  the  islands  centred  most  in  the 
prehistoric  temple  of  Hagiar  Kim,  of  which  I  had  often  read 
and  heard,  but  which  I  had  never  expected  to  see.  It  was 
well  worthy  of  the  visit  which  I  paid  to  it.  After  a  drive  of 
an  hour  and  a  half  across  the  southern  part  of  the  island, 
we  found  it  on  the  top  of  a  low  eminence  close  to  the  village 
of  Krendi,  where  it  overlooks  the  sea  on  the  south-western 
shore.  There  it  formed  an  imposing  object  against  the 
sky.  The  most  ancient  and  most  striking  part  of  it  was 
a  group  of  five  standing  stones  or  menhirs,  four  of  which,  of 
unhewn  slabs  eleven  to  twelve  feet  high,  were  placed  edge 
to  edge,  and  between  two  of  them  was  an  oval  opening, 
with  its  long  axis  vertical,  through  which,  at  a  magnetic 
bearing  of  nine  and  three  quarter  degrees,  there  was  seen  on 
the  northern  side  of  the  group  of  buildings  a  fifth  menhir, 
sixteen  feet  in  height,  irregularly  square,  unhewn,  standing, 
like  the  other  four,  high  above  the  lower  constructions.  The 
five  menhirs  were  of  an  entirely  different  appearance  from  the 
rest  of  the  buildings,  being  clearly  the  work  of  the  ancient 
race  of  nature-worshippers  whose  very  name  is  unknown, 
who  existed  in  a  period  far  antecedent  to  history  or  tradition, 
a  race  of  Paleolithic  men  who  from  their  still  existing  monu- 
ments of  giant  stones  have  come  to  be  designated  by  students 
of  pre-history  as  the  Megalithic  Race.  The  five  menhirs  of 
Hagiar  Kim  are  the  only  portion  of  its  remains  possessing 
the  megalithic  character,  and  may  be  classed  with  Stennis 
and    Callernish   in    Scotland,    Stonehenge   and    Avebury   in 
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England,  and  the  menhirs  of  Camac  and  others  in  Brittany 
and  Normandy. 

Around  and  between  the  menhirs  was  a  mass  of  more  recent, 
though  still  enormously  old,  constructions  of  dressed  stone, 
the  work  of  a  Neolithic  people.  None  of  them  exceeded  six 
feet  in  height.  They  were  a  maze  of  cellular  structures,  courts, 
chambers,  passages,  doorways,  steps,  recesses,  dolmen-like 
groups,  baetyli,  stone  tables,  stone  pillars  of  cylindrical  or 
square  shape,  and  the  whole  place  was  full  of  circular,  oval, 
and  quadrangular  perforations,  direct  and  oblique,  some  of 
which  served  as  doorways  ;  as  well  as  of  cup -markings,  cups, 
and  basins,  on  the  walls  and  floors.  The  walls  were  in  a 
style  of  masonry  which  was  used,  though  not  necessarily 
originated  by  or  confined  to,  the  early  Celtic  races  of  Europe, 
being  formed  of  fairly  large  slabs  placed  edge  to  edge  in 
somewhat  parallel  rows  and  the  intervening  space  filled  in 
with  shapeless  rubble  so  as  to  form  walls,  and  the  slabs  were 
beautifully  dressed  and  squared,  and  on  many  parts  delicately 
ornamented  with  tiny  markings  like  the  cells  of  a  honeycomb, 
or  even  like  the  papillae  patterned  on  the  skin  of  the  human 
finger  tips.  This  ornamentation  reminded  one  a  little  of 
the  wavy  ornamentation  of  the  interior  of  the  Gavr  Inis 
tumulus  in  Brittany.  All  the  dressing  and  ornamentation 
seemed  to  have  been  done  with  roughly  pointed  stone  imple- 
ments. On  the  top  of  the  slab  walls  were  courses  of  stones 
which  were  almost  certainly  a  yet  later  form  of  masonry, 
for  they  were  arranged  in  well-laid  courses,  with  the  centre 
of  each  block  placed  over  the  interval  between  the  two 
underlying  blocks,  a  style  of  building  which  bespoke  a  con- 
siderable advance  in  the  mason's  art ;  and  in  some  instances 
the  blocks  were  so  dressed  that  their  curves  corresponded 
with  the  circular  shape  of  the  cells  which  they  completed 
above.  There  was  no  sign  of  these  buildings  having  ever 
had  any  roofing,  unless  of  light  and  perishable  materials. 

To  sum  up,  Hagiar  Kim,  as  I  interpreted  it,  showed,  first, 
the  five  unhewn  menhirs  of  Paleolithic  and  Megalithic  man  ; 
second,  the  pinaxic  slab  walls  of  an  occupation  by  a  Neolithic 
race  ;  and  third,  the  additions  to  the  tops  of  the  walls,  with 
possible  temporary  roofing,  by  a  yet  more  recent  race  who  had 
attained  considerable  advances  in  the  masonic  art. 

The  evidences  of  successive  occupations,  such  as  can  also 
be  traced  in  Stennis,  Callernish,  and  Stonehenge,  were  to  me 
most  interesting,  as  the  authorities  I  had  consulted  had  not 
prepared  me  to  find  them. 

So  much  of  the  time  I  could  spare  was  spent  at  Hagiar  Kim 
that  I  had  no  opportunity  of  visiting  Mnaidra,  which  lies  not 
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far  distant,  and  of  course  I  could  not  cross  to  the  island  of 
Gozo  to  see  the  Giganteia  there,  but  from  the  models  in  the 
Valetta  Museum,  and  the  writings  of  Professor  Zammit,  its 
distinguished  curator,  and  other  authors,  as  also  from  descrip- 
tions and  photographs  sent  to  me  afterwards  by  naval  and 
military  friends  who  visited  them,  I  conclude  that  they  con- 
tain no  truly  Megalithic  menhirs,  and  so  far  as  I  can  discover 
Hagiar  Kim  is  the  only  place  where  specimens  of  these  exist 
in  the  Malta  group  of  islands. 

In  Malta  I  had  the  pleasure  of  renewing  my  acquaintance 
with  Lord  Methuen,  the  Governor  of  the  Island,  my  old 
commander  in  the  South  African  War. 


LIII 

Malta  to  London 

In  these  last  years  so  many  have  had  the  experience  of 
oversea  travelling  in  war-time,  that  it  would  be  out  of  place 
to  describe  the  incidents  of  the  voyage  from  Malta  to  London 
in  the  P.  and  O.  steamer  Novara.  She  was  a  rickety  old 
boat  which  could  not  safely  get  up  a  greater  speed  than 
twelve  knots,  and  was  therefore  a  comfortable  mark  for  a 
submarine  attack.  We  had  a  mixture  of  all  sorts  of  weather, 
and  in  the  Mediterranean  some  memorable  sunsets,  with  the 
western  sky  all  blood,  and  the  sea  in  the  foreground  red,  shot 
with  great  strips  of  green  and  deepest  steel  blue.  We  were 
directed  to  keep  a  course  along  the  southern  side  of  the 
Mediterranean,  until  we  reached  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar, 
where  we  learned,  from  a  British  gunboat  which  stopped  us 
to  give  orders  for  our  future  course,  that  Italy  had  joined  in 
the  war  on  the  side  of  the  Entente.  We  were  instructed  to 
keep  fifty  miles  to  the  west  of  the  usual  course,  and  hence 
we  saw  no  land.  When  we  had  come  opposite  to  the  Scilly 
Islands,  the  ship's  head  was  turned  eastwards,  and  the  fullest 
speed  possible  put  on  to  go  up  the  Channel.  All  lights  were 
extinguished ;  the  portholes  were  curtained  up,  and  the  steamer 
drove  like  a  mad  thing  up  the  Channel  with  such  velocity 
that  her  upper  works  groaned  and  shrieked  as  if  they  were 
rending  loose  the  bolts  which  held  them  in  position.  It  was 
nearly  full  moon,  so  that,  although  a  collision  had  to  be  risked, 
there  was  very  little  fear  of  its  occurrence,  and  an  easterly 
haze  on  the  horizon  favoured  our  concealment  without  im- 
peding a  pretty  clear  outlook  for  a  couple  of  miles  around. 
At  daybreak  we  found  ourselves  off  Dover,  and  saw  the  great 
white  lights  of  the  lighthouses  on  the  English  coast,  but  all 
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was  dark  on  the  south  where  France  lay.  Opposite  Dunkirk 
the  big  guns  were  booming,  and  we  entered  a  crowd  of  mine- 
sweepers at  work,  gunboats,  torpedo-boats,  cruisers,  and 
merchantmen. 

When  passing  up  the  Thames  we  witnessed  the  blowing-up 
of  the  Princess  Irene  in  the  Medway,  and  as  the  explosion 
raised  a  great  balloon  of  smoke,  becoming  a  column  tinged 
with  fire  in  its  centre,  reaching  a  height  of  several  hundred 
feet  before  spreading  out  into  the  form  of  a  giant  tree,  we 
obtained  a  photograph  of  it. 

It  was  afternoon  on  the  27th  of  May  when  we  reached  the 
Tilbury  Docks. 

LIV 

Through  Unpleasant  Italy 

After  having  my  patient  satisfactorily  attended  to  in  London, 
I  had  a  strange  journey  back  to  Belgrade.  Both  the  nursing 
sister  and  I  who  had  had  charge  of  the  invalid  all  the  way 
from  Salonika  were  anxious  to  return  to  Serbia  as  quickly 
as  possible,  and  from  inquiry  made  at  Cook's  office  there 
appeared  to  be  every  probability  of  making  a  rapid  journey 
through  Italy  to  Brindisi,  and  thence  by  the  usual  steamer 
to  Greece  ;  so  it  was  unfortunately  decided  to  try  that  route, 
as  it  promised  to  save  many  days,  or  even  weeks  of  time. 
It  did  not  occur  to  any  of  our  advisers  in  London,  and  certainly 
not  to  me,  that  since  Italy  had  declared  war  on  the  Central 
Powers,  all  the  usual  arrangements  of  railway  and  steamer 
lines  would  be  altered,  and  that  most  of  the  Italian  ports 
would  be  closed.  We  were  destined  to  have  the  misfortune 
of  finding  this  out  when  it  was  too  late. 

On  arriving  at  the  Gare  de  Lyon  in  Paris,  we  discovered 
that  our  Cook's  ticket  to  Brindisi  via  the  Mont  Cenis  Tunnel 
would  involve  the  delay  of  a  day  in  Turin  ;  Cook's  agent 
advised  us  to  go  by  the  Simplon  Tunnel  to  Milan  if  we  wished 
to  be  sure  of  catching  the  Brindisi  mail  boat,  and  by  doing 
this  he  had  no  doubt  of  our  at  once  finding  the  connection 
across  to  Greece.  The  route  by  which  we  settled  to  go  led 
therefore,  it  will  be  observed,  through  neutral  Switzerland, 
and  the  result  was  that  when  I  stepped  out  of  the  train  at 
the  Swiss  frontier  I  was  arrested  as  being  in  British  uniform 
and  told  I  was  liable  to  be  interned.  But  among  the  sensible 
Switzers  red  tape  does  not  reign  absolute,  and  after  my 
destination  had  been  explained,  my  medical  character  attested, 
and  telephonic  communications  exchanged  between  the 
frontier  and  headquarters,  I  was  permitted  to  continue  my 
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journey,  though  I  had  to  remain  inconspicuous  in  the  sleeping 
car,  and  make  my  exterior  as  civihan  as  might  be,  until  we 
had  passed  Brieg  and  gone  through  the  tunnel  into  Italy. 

Having  thus  escaped,  like  a  bird  from  the  fowler's  snare, 
I  prepared  to  enjoy  the  run  down  the  Italian  valleys.  But 
Italy  was,  as  we  soon  discovered,  taking  the  war  right  seriously. 
Every  carriage  was  searched  for  Swiss  newspapers,  whose 
entrance  into  Italy  was  prohibited,  and,  as  under  military 
orders  all  the  compartments  had  to  keep  their  blinds  closed 
while  it  was  dusk,  it  was  only  by  surreptitious  peeps  that  one 
had  a  look  at  the  Lake  Maggiore.  At  that  time  too  British 
uniforms  were  to  all  appearance  unknown  in  Italy ;  mine 
created  a  sensation,  and  a  far  from  pleasant  one,  and  it  got 
worse  as  we  went  on  ;  and  people  came  and  stared  and  even 
followed  me  about  as  I  went  to  the  refreshment  rooms  to 
fetch  food  for  the  sister  and  myself.  Moreover,  all  the 
feeding  arrangements  which  used  to  make  the  Brindisi  route 
so  easy  were  in  abeyance.  Yet  food  had  to  be  obtained 
somehow,  but  whenever  I  emerged  to  obtain  something  to 
eat,  groups  of  people  came  staring  after  me.  Most  of  them 
were  friendly  enough,  but  on  the  trains,  which  were  crowded 
with  soldiers,  the  spy  mania  raged,  and  several  times  I  was 
accused  or  suspected,  and  had  to  produce  my  papers  to  satisfy 
the  officers  who  were  fetched  along  to  interview  me.  At  one 
station  I  was  formally  arrested  by  the  bersaglieri,  who  were 
discharging  the  functions  of  the  gendarmes  or  carabinieri, 
and  taken  to  the  guard -room.  There,  however,  the  officer  in 
command  was  most  courteous,  and  after  having  seen  my 
papers  was  politeness  itself,  saluted  and  shook  hands,  and 
forthwith  converted  the  military  around  into  hat-touching 
friendly  fellows.  My  impression  is  that  this  occurred  at 
Bologna,  where  there  was  a  delay  of  three  hours,  during 
which  the  attention  I  aroused  on  the  crowded  platform  and 
restaurant  was  such  as  I  should  gladly  have  dispensed  with, 
but  had  to  submit  to. 

When  it  became  quite  dark  all  the  stations,  as  well  as  the 
interior  of  the  carriages,  were  lit  only  by  the  dimmest  of  blue 
lights,  so  that  reading  was  out  of  the  question,  and  this  along 
with  other  drawbacks  caused  the  journey  to  be  tedious  and 
trying.  Beyond  Bologna  much  of  the  South  Railway  runs 
along  the  very  sands  of  the  Adriatic,  parts  of  it  being  strongly 
fortified,  and  there  the  lighting  was  maintained  darker  than 
elsewhere,  the  stations  being  in  absolute  obscurity  except 
for  a  few  lamps  shaded  above  by  dense  opaque  coverings 
and  difhising  below  only  a  faint  illumination  through  very 
much  obscured  dark-green  glass.     One  was  impressed  with 
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the  care,  even  to  the  minutest  detail,  which  characterised 
Italy's  entrance  into  the  war.  That  there  was  need  for  it  all 
was  evident  from  the  fact  that  parts  of  the  line  had  already 
been  bombarded  from  the  sea  by  Austrian  monitors,  which 
I  saw  had  laid  some  of  the  buildings  by  the  line  in  ruins,  on 
the  1st  of  June,  at  a  place  called  Sinigaglia. 

Bari  was  in  a  state  of  great  excitement  from  some  cause 
which  I  could  not  discover,  and  when  it  became  known  there 
that  I  was  a  British  officer,  a  lady  and  her  little  boy  insisted 
on  kissing  my  hand,  officers  came  and  shook  hands,  and  all 
waved  to  me,  while  many  salutations  were  shouted  as  the  train 
moved  off  for  Brindisi. 

We  had  a  most  unpleasant  reception  at  Brindisi.  Up  to 
then  we  had  continually  received  assurances  that  the  boats 
were  still  running  from  that  port  to  Greece,  but  when  I  pro- 
ceeded to  the  police  office  in  the  station,  I  found  that  all  the 
steamers  had  been  discontinued,  that  we  were  to  all  appear- 
ance at  an  impasse,  and  must  return  to  London.     The  person 

in  authority,  Signor  A ,  the  prefect  or  whatever  else  he 

may  have  been,  was  a  most  uncivil  person  ;  he  kept  us  waiting 
until  he  had  disposed  of  all  the  others,  among  whom  were 
a  body  of  recruits  whose  papers  he  went  over  and  verified, 
and  only  then  did  he  see  fit  to  acknowledge  our  presence. 
After  abruptly  telling  me  that  we  would  get  no  help  in  pro- 
secuting our  journey,  and  snubbing  one  of  his  officers  who 
suggested  that  there  were  ways  of  passing  on,  he  proceeded 
to  pick  holes  in  my  passport,  endeavouring  to  make  capital  of 
the  discrepancy  between  the  date  of  its  original  issue  and  the 
existing  date,  and  plainly  betrayed  a  desire  to  make  out  that 
we  were  German  or  Austrian  spies,  though  he  must  have 
been  perfectly  well  aware  that  we  were  British.  This  fellow 
was  the  only  Italian  from  whom  we  received  actual  rudeness, 
and  it  is  right  to  add  that  an  Italian  officer  in  uniform  who 
was  present  did  his  best  to  mitigate  his  discourtesy. 

Brindisi  was  in  utter  blackness.  Every  window  was 
hermetically  sealed  from  showing  light,  and  the  streets  had 
to  be  groped  through  in  the  feeble  starlight.  But  we  found 
a  hotel  close  to  the  station,  almost  the  only  one  not  converted 
to  military  purposes,  knocked  up  the  inhabitants  at  mid- 
night, and  secured  some  vile  rooms  insufferable  from  heat, 
ffies,  and  mosquitoes,  and  in  the  morning  called  on  the 
British  Consul.  At  first  he  knew  of  nothing  that  we  could  do 
but  return  to  England,  but  this  I  was  determined  if  possible 
not  to  do,  and  on  further  inquiries  it  emerged  that  a  former 

British  Consul  of  the  place,  Mr.  C ,  had  a  connection  with 

a  Greek  oil  boat  trading  in  the  Mediterranean  which  was 
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expected  to  touch  next  day  at  Gallipoli,  a  small  seaport  on 
the  extreme  tip  of  the  heel  of  Italy. 

The  harbour  of  Brindisi  was  given  up  to  the  war.  Three 
large  ironclads  were  lying  in  it,  and  notices  were  put  up  that 
the  port  was  closed  and  mined,  while  anti-aircraft  guns  were 
busy  practising  and  bursting  their  shells  overhead.  The 
people  of  the  town  looked  sulky  and  even  the  officers  stared 
rudely,  while  the  police  contemptuously  sent  me  a  verbal 
message  through  the  innkeeper  that  I  had  to  go  to  the  police 
office  ;  I  took  no  notice  of  this,  with  the  result  that  presently 
my  passports  were  returned  to  me  through  the  Consul  with 
a  bare  word  of  apology.  It  may  have  been  that  all  this  uncivil 
attitude  of  officials  and  people  was  partly  due  to  the  fact 
which  I  learned  that  immediately  before  Italy's  declaration 

of  war  a  person  calling  himself  J ,  which  name  I  was 

told  was  on  his  passport  and  used  by  him,  had  gone  about 
dressed  in  semi-uniform,  and  he  and  a  female  companion  had, 
so  it  was  said,  cheated  several  people  in  Italy  out  of  sums  of 
money. 

When  we  left  Brindisi  at  four  o'clock  on  the  succeeding 
morning,  it  was  with  the  full  expectation  that  in  a  few  hours 
we  should  reach  Gallipoli  and  set  foot  on  the  deck  of  a  neutral 
vessel,  clear  of  Italy  and  its  maddening  suspicions  and  spy- 
mania,  for  good  and  all.  I  had  spent  a  weary  night  without 
sleep  in  fear  that  we  might  miss  the  early  start,  and  the  hours 
had  passed  slowly  in  killing  mosquitoes,  counting  the  minutes, 
and  reading  Shakespeare  alternately.  But  at  last  the  hour 
arrived ;  I  packed  and  carried  down  my  baggage,  paid  the 
bill,  went  across  to  the  '  d^pendance '  where  the  sister  had 
been  accommodated,  and  got  ourselves  and  our  belongings 
into  the  train,  not  however  without  being  stopped  by  a 
sentry  whom  we  had  some  difficulty  in  passing. 

Curiosity  and  suspicion  were  rampant  on  our  way  across 
the  country,  persons  from  all  parts  of  the  corridor  train 
talked  and  cross-questioned,  armed  soldiers  came  demanding 
our  passports  at  their  own  will,  and  w«  made  so  much  sensa- 
tion that  I  really  think  there  would  have  been  a  tumult  had 
we  got  out  at  any  of  the  stoppages. 

When  we  reached  Gallipoli  we  were  in  the  happy  expecta- 
tion of  going  straight  on  board  the  Epiros  which  we  antici- 
pated finding  anchored  in  the  bay,  but  the  news  met  us  that 
it  would  not  arrive  for  a  couple  of  hours.  I  therefore,  after 
securing  tickets  at  the  office  of  the  '  lonike  Atmoploia  en 
Peiraiei,'  to  place  ourselves  beyond  suspicion  proceeded, 
with  an  escort  of  soldiers  and  followed  by  the  rabble  of  the 
town,  to  the  quarters  of  the  Commissary  of  Police  to  announce 
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our  presence  and  avoid  another  arrest,  and  found  he  had 
lying  before  him  a  telegram  of  some  twenty  lines  concerning 
us.  He  was  perfectly  courteous,  took  down  the  particulars 
demanded  by  his  duty,  and  dismissed  us  after  a  brief  visit. 

A  wire  which  I  presented  at  the  telegraph  office  for  trans- 
mission to  the  Olympos  Hotel  at  Salonika  to  meet  the  boat 
and  reserve  rooms  was  refused  point-blank. 

While  waiting  for  the  steamer  I  explored  the  place.  Galli- 
poli  has  a  fine  large  bay,  in  the  bottom  of  which  the  town  lies 
on  a  rocky  island,  surrounded  by  narrow  reaches  of  the  sea, 
and  united  to  the  mainland  by  a  handsome  bridge,  across 
which  the  road  from  the  station  runs.  At  the  town  end  of 
the  bridge  rise  the  towering  black  bastions  of  an  old  Italian 
fortress,  and  under  its  shadow  are  the  crowded  mass  of  narrow 
lanes  and  medieval  buildings  constituting  the  town,  a  jumble 
of  alleys,  stairways,  corners,  covered  passages,  recesses,  towers, 
and  roofs,  like  a  small  Valetta. 

At  ten  in  the  forenoon  we  gazed  hopefully  out  to  sea,  round 
the  point  to  the  south  where  the  smoke  of  the  coming  steamer 
was,  we  were  confidently  assured,  every  instant  expected  to 
appear.  But  minutes  passed,  hours  passed,  and  at  length 
it  dawned  upon  us  that  it  might  not  arrive  until  night,  and 
finally,  when  night  came,  we  despairingly  realised  that  it 
might  not  arrive  at  all.  Our  straits  were  becoming  desperate  ; 
for  there  was  only  one  miserable,  dirty  hotel  in  Gallipoli — a 
less  desirable  one  could  not  be  conceived — and  the  proposal 
I  made  that  we  should  sleep  on  the  floor  of  the  steamer 
company's  office  was  negatived.     But  by  the  good  offices  of 

Mr. and  the  clerks  of  the  Ionian  line  I  got  in  touch  with 

one  of  the  boatmen  I  had  been  talking  to,  Salvadore  Cavallere, 
a  rough  but  kindly  soul,  who  undertook  to  do  something  for 
me,  and  the  sister  was  similarly  attended  to,  I  do  not  know  how. 
Seizing  a  brush,  comb,  and  toothbrush,  I  set  off  to  get  some 
food  and  a  place  to  spend  the  night  in,  though  without  any 
expectation  of  being  able  to  sleep  in  such  dirty-looking  sur- 
roundings. Cavallere  guided  me  first  to  a  little  unpretentious 
restaurant,  where  we  had  a  decent  dinner,  chiefly  of  red 
mullet,  and  then  took  me  up  steep  narrow  covered  lanes, 
through  courtyards,  and  up  broken  flights  of  steps,  to  the 
house  of  his  brother-in-law.  A  marvel  !  A  clean  bedroom, 
with  clean  linen,  plenty  of  towels,  plenty  of  cold  water,  and 
conveniences  all  astounding  in  such  a  place.  Never  had  there 
been  a  better  investment  than  I  had  made  when  early  in  the 
morning  of  that  day  I  had  chanced  to  gain  the  good-will  of 
Cavallere  by  presenting  him  with  a  couple  of  pipefuls  of 
English   tobacco :     this   had    procured    me    these   desirable 
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quarters.  I  made  friends  with  the  brother-in-law  and  his 
swarm  of  httle  children,  and  with  the  old  mother  with  white 
hair  who  must  in  her  youth  have  been  a  most  beautiful 
creature,  and  indeed  was  so  still,  with  her  angel-like  face. 
Their  house  had  evidently  long  ago  been  some  sort  of  palace  ; 
its  entrance  was  like  that  of  a  fortress,  its  rooms,  thrown 
together  in  every  direction  and  at  many  levels,  like  boxes 
tumbled  out  of  a  cart ;  each  room  with  many  windows  and 
many  doors  leading  to  mysterious  places,  openings  to  stairs 
leading  up  and  down,  and  recesses  leading  into  other  rooms 
and  passages,  like  the  Castle  of  Udolpho.  But  all  as  clean 
as  a  new  pin.  No  suspicion  of  the  presence  of  a  bug,  nor 
even  of  a  flea. 

We  dreamed  of  walking  on  board  the  steamer  in  the  morning. 
But  it  was  a  sad  delusion.  Even  the  excellent  and  unexpected 
good  night's  rest  did  not  suffice  to  fortify  one  to  take  philoso- 
phically the  news  with  which  my  host  greeted  me  on  opening 
my  door  in  the  morning,  that  the  boat  had  not  come — was 
not  coming  at  all.  Were  we  ever  to  get  out  of  the  horrible 
country  ?  Making  a  hasty  breakfast,  I  hurried  to  the 
steamer  office  and  found  that  it  was  too  true.  At  midnight 
word  had  been  received  that  the  Epiros  was  not  coming  to 
Gallipoli,  but  was  to  touch  at  Cotrone  instead,  and  that  we 
should  have  to  hurry  round  to  that  port  if  we  wished  to  catch 
it.  It  was  disgusting  to  contemplate  returning  to  the  hateful 
Brindisi,  receiving  perhaps  more  official  insolence,  and  to 
crawl  in  slow  Italian  local  railways  for  fifty  miles,  stopping 
at  every  little  station  for  five,  or  ten  minutes,  or  very  commonly 
for  half  an  hour ;  to  have  to  change  carriages  and  shift  baggage 
amid  rapacious  porters,  and  everywhere  have  the  unpleasing 
traffic  with  the  police  once  more.  Moreover,  my  stock  of 
money  was — not  ebbing,  but — streaming  away,  and  I  was 
almost  at  the  last  of  the  stock  of  French  Louis  d'ors  which  I 
had  provided  for  the  journey.  Also  there  was  the  sister  to 
be  thought  of.  She  had  throughout  behaved  splendidly,  as 
an  English  lady  does,  but  she  was  getting  knocked  up  by 
the  perpetual  travelling,  want  of  sleep,  and  mosquitoes. 
And  I  was  myself  in  a  somewhat  similar  condition.  If  she 
(or  I)  were  to  fall  ill !  I  could  not  have  left  her  without  money 
enough  to  carry  her  through,  or  to  enable  her  to  go  back  to 
England  and  find  another  route  to  Serbia.  My  purse  was 
growing  too  lean  for  all  this. 

It  was  a  fix,  but  the  situation  had  to  be  faced.  I  decided 
to  risk  going  to  Cotrone ;  went  to  the  Chief  of  the  Police  and 
asked  him  to  wire  to  Cotrone  that  we  were  coming  there,  so 
as  to  obviate  trouble,  for  it  was  reported  that  the  Duke  of 
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M had  just  been  arrested  there  as  a  spy.    We  repacked 

our  bags  in  the  steamer  ofl&ce,  said  a  grateful  farewell  to  the 
kind  young  men  there,  had  another  meal  of  the  delicious 
red  mullet,  at  the  Ristoratoria  Vittoria,  and  departed  from 
Gallipoli  a  little  after  midday. 

It  took  us  thirteen  hours  to  go  round  the  instep  of  Italy 
from  Gallipoli  to  Cotrone,  which  is  situated  on  the  ball  of 
the  great  toe,  in  Calabria,  and  they  were  hours  of  fresh 
exhibitions  of  the  spy  mania  from  staring,  jostling  crowds, 
most  of  whom  were  inclined  to  be  rude,  though  there  were 
some  who  became  quite  fraternal  when  they  realised  that  we 
were  allies  from  England.  The  carriages  being  corridor,  and 
no  order  kept  in  the  trains,  every  one  who  chose  got  into  the 
first-class  carriage  or  came  into  it  out  of  the  others,  and  most 
of  the  travellers  were  soldiers  whom  the  spectators  at  the 
stations  cheered  mightily. 

I  was  interested,  on  the  way  between  Gallipoli  and  Lecce, 
to  observe  that  the  country  showed  a  good  many  farm  build- 
ings which  were  replicas  on  a  small  scale  of  the  prehistoric 
*  Nuraghe  '  of  Sardinia,  beehive  structures  of  uncemented 
stones,  with  a  ledge  half-way  up,  consisting  of  a  lower  trun- 
cated cone  with  a  small  cone  resting  on  it,  a  single  doorway 
on  the  ground  level,  and  no  windows.  Some  of  them  seemed 
to  be  implement  sheds  or  stores,  but  others  were  inhabited. 
The  persistence  there  of  this  primeval  Mediterranean  type 
was  remarkable. 

At  Brindisi,  where  trains  had  to  be  changed,  and  where 
the  officials  now  knew  me,  there  was  a  repetition  of  the 
former  incivility,  but  after  passing  it  the  disagreeables  were 
confined  to  a  tedious  dark  night  journey,  which  we  made 
along  with  two  reticent  Englishmen  who  were  in  a  fix  similar 
to  ours,  and  who  appeared  to  be  groping  a  way  through  to 
Roumania  or  Russia  via  Greece. 

It  was  two  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  Friday  the  11th  before 
we  got  to  Cotrone,  and  we  had  to  hunt  for  a  cart  from  some- 
where, pile  our  baggage  on  it,  and  walk  for  a  mile  or  two  along 
a  road  deep  in  white  dust,  in  the  starlight,  before  we  arrived 
at  the  Hotel  Pitagora,  where  we  found  the  padrone  awake 
and  expecting  us.  Pythagoras  is  said  to  have  lived  in  Cotrone, 
and  what  purports  to  have  been  his  house  is  still  shown  on 
the  western  side  of  its  bay. 

The  information  we  received  from  the  innkeeper  was  bad  ; 
the  Epiros  had  been  there  but  had  left  again,  and  we  were 
once  more  stranded,  though  there  was  an  uncertain  chance 
of  another  boat  passing  the  next  day.  The  hotel,  however, 
was  really  a  very  good  one  ;    it  was  clean,  the  cuisine  was 
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good,  and  the  conveniences  were  fairly  up  to  date ;  but  the 
district  was  malarious  and  unhealthy  ;  here  again  the  atten- 
tions of  the  inhabitants  were  so  unpleasant  that  it  was  trying 
to  be  out  of  doors,  and  on  the  streets  and  even  in  the  hotel 
the  police  pestered  us  for  our  passports  and  papers,  and 
respectably  dressed  inhabitants  did  the  same,   although  I 

was  in  the  company  of  Professor  B ,  one  of  the  best 

known  residents. 

The  wooded  Calabrian  mountains  which  encircle  the  town 
are  no  longer  haunted  by  brigands,  and  I  was  invited  to 
spend  a  day  among  them  in  pursuit  of  bear  and  fallow  deer, 
which  I  had  to  decline  with  regret,  as  a  boat  was  possibly 
expected  on  the  Saturday.  But  a  visit  to  the  fine  docks 
disclosed  no  boat;  the  stoppage  of  all  telegrams  by  cable 
left  it  uncertain  whether  it  would  come  at  all,  and  it  was  not 
until  Sunday  afternoon  that  the  small  waiter  came  to  the 
room  where  I  was  sitting  in  despair,  and  made  the  welcome 
announcement,  '  Signor !  U  vapore  h  arrivato.'  In  ten 
minutes  the  baggage  was  packed,  the  bill  was  paid  in  ten 
more,  and  in  a  cart  and  omnibus  we  and  our  possessions  were 
transported  to  the  quay,  hardly  able  to  believe  that  even  yet 
something  would  not  turn  up  to  disappoint  us,  and  snatch 
away  our  promised  freedom.  The  Mykale,  flying  the  Greek 
flag,  lay  a  furlong  distant  on  the  water ;  we  piled  our  goods 
on  the  wharf,  and  wondered  if  the  officers  and  soldiers  who 
lurked  suspiciously  round  would  not  after  all  interpose  some 
new  pretext  to  hinder  our  departure.  However,  a  cavalry 
officer  of  high  rank  came  presently  along ;  I  addressed  myself 
to  him,  and  by  his  good  offices  we  settled  matters  up,  paid  the 
sharks  of  drivers  and  porters,  threw  our  things  into  a  boat, 
pulled  off,  and  in  a  few  minutes  were  standing  on  Greek  planks, 
to  which  in  gratitude  I  almost  took  off  my  hat,  and  were 
free  from  hateful  Italy.  We  got  each  a  good  cabin  to  ourselves, 
a  cup — three  cups — of  good  tea,  a  deck  chair,  and  a  dainty 
dinner  under  an  awning  on  deck,  olives,  pickles,  fruit,  and 
nice  foods.     How  we  enjoyed  them  !     Then  followed  a  call 

and  handshake   from  Professor  B ,  the  final  bells  and 

siren  blasts,  and  we  were  off. 

In  the  cool  of  the  evening  we  swung  eastwards  into  the 
gloaming,  saw  the  orange  of  the  west  darken  over  the  rugged 
hills  of  Calabria,  the  lightless  coast  of  Italy  fade  and  dis- 
appear in  the  darkness,  and  could  hardly  realise  our  happiness 
to  have  seen  the  last  of  it  and  the  troubles  we  had  undergone 
there.  To  have  cast  the  burden  of  care,  to  fully  undress  for 
an  unbroken  night,  to  have  a  clean  sponge  down,  and  lie  in 
a  berth  at  sea  once  more,  over  the  pulsings  of  the  engines  ! 
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— it  was  good.  What  though  some  new  specimen  of  marine 
mosquito  bit  my  jBngers  and  closed  up  my  left  eye  ;  the 
creature  was  welcome  to  it,  and  I  slept  until  eight  o'clock 
the  next  morning. 

LV 

The  Levant 

Although  we  had  left  behind  the  disagreeable  things  of 
Italy,  and  the  delays  there,  we  found  that  we  should  still  have 
to  spend  some  time  sailing  about  Greece  before  arriving  at 
Salonika.  We  made  the  best,  however,  of  this  additional  loss 
of  time,  and  though  nothing  of  great  moment  occurred,  we 
saw  a  good  many  places  whose  names  were  familiar,  but  which 
otherwise  we  should  never  have  had  an  opportunity  of  visiting, 
and  the  voyage,  with  a  few  exceptions,  sped  pleasantly 
enough  along. 

On  the  morning  after  leaving  Italy  we  anchored  for  a  short 
time  at  Santi  Quaranta  on  the  Albanian  coast,  afterwards 
used  as  a  base  by  the  Italian  forces.  It  was  a  mere  dot  of 
a  place,  surrounded  by  medieval  walls,  then  utterly  ruinous 
and  much  too  big  for  the  shrunken  size  of  the  modern  town, 
which  lay  minutely  in  a  cup  of  hills  with  its  battered  houses 
below  and  ruinous  Turkish  forts  on  the  heights  above, 
evidences  of  the  recent  wars  between  the  Balkan  States. 

Corfu  was  the  next  place  to  be  reached,  and  there,  by  the 
advice  of  the  captain  of  the  Mykale,  I  got  into  ordinary 
traveller's  clothing,  so  as  to  diminish  the  probability  of 
being  captured  should  we  meet  with  an  Austrian  submarine 
or  other  vessel.  Greece  was  of  course  at  that  time  neutral, 
and  our  boat,  belonging  to  the  Hellenic  Steamship  Company, 
would  have  been  exempt,  as  would  its  neutral  passengers, 
but  it  might  have  been  otherwise  with  myself. 

It  was  interesting  to  a  North  Briton  to  decipher  on  the 
steamer  its  owner's  name,  painted  in  large  Greek  capital 
letters,  '  TZON  MAKDOVALL  BARBOVR,'  John  Macdowall 
Barbour,  who  has  his  office  in  the  Piraeus,  where  I  had  re- 
peatedly seen  his  firm's  name,  and  interviewed  his  clerks, 
all  of  them  Greeks,  and  not  one  among  them  understanding 
Enghsh. 

After  a  detention  of  six  hours  in  Corfu  harbour,  we  arrived 
next  morning  at  Patras,  remained  there  a  couple  of  hours, 
and  sailed  along  the  Gulf  of  Corinth,  watching  the  mountains 
of  the  Morea,  high,  even  yet  snow -clad,  pointed,  in  massive 
crowded  groups,  and  well  wooded,  the  bulwarks  of  a  hidden 
land.     On  this  occasion  Mount  Parnassus,  at  the  end  of  the 
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Gulf,  was  not  so  imposing  as  I  had  formerly  seen  him,  he  was 
shrouded  in  a  veil  of  blue  mist,  through  which  his  snowy  top 
faintly  shone. 

Where  thirty-five  years  previously  I  remembered  having 
driven  for  four  dusty  hours  across  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth, 
we  now  sailed  in  half  an  hour  through  its  canal,  as  narrow 
as  a  railway  cutting,  and  got  into  the  harbour  of  the  Piraeus 
late  in  the  afternoon.  Until  we  were  entering  the  port  we 
were  not  told  that  we  must  there  change  our  steamer  and  go 
on  board  of  the  Daphne,  which  lay  waiting  for  us.  This 
was  an  annoyance,  and  involved  a  great  deal  of  trouble, 
as  we  had  first  to  go  to  the  customs  house,  and  only  then 
discovered  that  our  boat  would  not  sail  until  next  afternoon, 
and  that  meanwhile  there  was  no  food  or  light  to  be  had  on 
board,  only  a  bare  bunk  to  sleep  in,  no  attendance,  nor  towels, 
nor  anything  else.  To  avoid  re -transporting  our  baggage 
and  seeking  a  problematical  hotel,  we  had  to  accept  these 
conditions,  and  with  what  we  could  produce  from  our  bags, 
a  slice  of  bread,  a  morsel  of  not  over  good  cheese,  and  a  glass 
of  water,  we  had  to  satisfy  our  appetite.  The  shipping  in 
the  harbour  was  gay  with  bunting  in  respect  of  the  Venizelos 
elections,  but  when  night  came  I  myself  was  anything  but 
gay  in  the  hot  mosquito -haunted  cabin,  and  matters  were 
but  little  improved  when  I  tried  the  seats  in  the  smoking-room 
and  eventually  the  bare  deck,  as  more  restful  places  of  repose. 

Delays,  one  after  the  other,  occurred  in  this  voyage. 
Enormous  quantities  of  stores  lying  in  lighters  in  the  harbour, 
forage,  grain,  maize,  etc.,  had  to  be  loaded  until  the  holds 
were  overflowing,  so  that  we  were  four  and  a  half  hours  late 
in  starting,  and  moreover  it  was  then  we  first  learned  that 
we  should  have  to  go  a  long  round  in  the  Levant,  touching 
at  various  islands  and  ports,  before  getting  to  our  destination 
at  Salonika,  which  seemed  for  ever  receding  into  the  distance. 

We  found  ourselves  next  forenoon  approaching  Chios  (Scio) 
on  its  western  side,  which  from  that  aspect  was  arid,  hilly, 
and  undulating,  with  limestone  strata  rising  at  an  angle  of 
45°,  but  as  we  turned  round  the  southern  end,  approaching 
so  close  that  one  could  have  shot  an  arrow  ashore,  it  became 
rugged,  peaked,  precipitous,  and  of  a  different  geological 
formation.  On  the  eastern  side,  which  we  sailed  up,  the 
island  opened  out  into  flat,  fertile  valleys  between  hills, 
with  trees  and  villages  and  extensive  higher -lying  plains, 
farmed  and  inhabited,  and  beneath  them  horizontal  strata, 
terraced  for  vines  and  fruit  trees.  Here  we  were  in  view  of 
the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  only  a  few  miles  distant,  and  were  oppo- 
site the  gulf  and  city  of  Smyrna  ;  but  the  war  there  had  died 
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down,  and  we  saw  but  few  ships,  one  of  which  was  a  French 
armed  patrol  steamer  which  came  up  as  if  to  pounce  upon 
us,  but  soon  tailed  off  satisfied  with  our  appearance.  In 
the  middle  of  the  eastern  side  of  the  island  we  halted  at  the 
town  of  Chios  (Scio),  lying  in  a  lovely  bay  of  calm  sunny 
water,  with  a  belt  of  green  fertility  behind  it,  and  a  mile 
or  so  inland,  in  contrast,  was  the  burnt -up  range  of  moun- 
tains we  had  seen  from  the  western  side.  The  town  itself 
was  a  pretty  picture,  and  from  the  water  looked  clean  and 
prosperous,  with  a  good  roadstead  enclosed  in  two  break- 
waters, within  which  were  lying  two  steamers  and  half  a  dozen 
ships.  Two  imposing  windmills  were  pointed  out  as  serving 
to  pump  up  the  water  supply  of  the  town  from  some  wells 
near  the  shore.  Chios  had  a  Grecian  look  about  it ;  only 
one  minaret  was  visible,  and,  with  its  maritime  foreground, 
and  good  quays  round  the  harbour,  had  a  faint  resemblance 
to  Cape  Town  on  a  minute  scale.  The  ship  was  speedily 
invaded  by  pedlars  of  Chian  turpentine,  used  as  chewing 
gum  by  ladies,  and  other  local  sweetmeats  which  were  curious 
and  interesting. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  our  course  was  along  the 
dry  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  in  the  rough  seas  which  characterise 
the  gulfs  of  Chardonlik  and  Adramytium  ;  there  our  vessel 
was  spied  at  by  the  periscope  of  a  submarine  whose  nationality 
we  had  not  the  means  of  discovering  ;  and  in  the  evening 
we  anchored  in  the  harbour  of  Mitylene,  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  island  of  the  same  name.  It  had,  though  Turkish, 
the  same  peculiar  prosperous  appearance  as  most  of  the 
towns  on  the  Greek  islands.  Its  general  aspect  was  not  unlike 
Corfu,  the  island  being  well  wooded,  well  cultivated,  and  fertile, 
hilly  inland,  and  along  the  coast  indented  with  numerous 
bays.  The  harbour  was  in  a  bustle  of  busy  trade,  we  our- 
selves had  much  discharging  and  loading  of  the  ship,  while 
an  English  torpedo-boat  lay  with  a  watching  eye  on  every- 
thing that  was  going  on. 

As  we  sailed  northwards  in  the  night  after  leaving  Mitylene 
we  were  stopped  by  a  British  cruiser  which  made  inquiries 
regarding  our  cargo  and  the  nationality  of  the  passengers, 
but  did  not  otherwise  interfere  with  us.  It  gave  us  orders, 
however,  to  direct  our  course  along  the  western  side  of  the 
island  of  Lemnos — thus  still  further  delaying  us — because 
the  floating  mines  on  the  eastern  side  were  dangerous. 

Next  morning  the  outline  of  Mount  Athos,  fifty  miles  away, 
detached  itself  through  the  haze  ;  we  drew  up  towards  it, 
and  coasted  along  the  west  of  the  island  of  Phasos,  dry  but 
fertile,  mountainous  in  outline,  with  one  or  two  small  towns 
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along  its  coast,  and  on  its  shores  the  only  stretch  of  sandy 
beach  we  saw  in  the  Isles  of  Greece. 

The  interesting  city  of  Ka valla  was  reached  in  the  afternoon. 
An  ancient  Turkish  town,  built  on  a  rocky  ridge  projecting 
into  the  sea,  crowned  with  a  medieval  fortress  and  enclosed 
in  crenellated  bastions,  with  a  fine  aqueduct  connecting  it 
with  the  interior  of  the  land.  The  modern  town  lay  along 
the  slopes  of  the  coast,  and  refreshed  us  with  the  sight  of  a 
brook  flowing  past  it,  and  even  a  small  waterfall  close  by. 
There  in  Kavalla  we  unloaded  barrels  of  wine  from  Chios 
and  Mitylene,  and  took  on  board  a  great  number  of  bales  of 
tobacco.  This  part  of  the  Balkan  peninsula  grows  the  finest 
species  of  tobacco,  which  is  compressed  into  bales  and  ex- 
ported, mostly,  we  were  told,  to  Egypt,  where  it  is  manu- 
factured into  the  so-called  Egyptian  cigarettes. 

After  passing  Mount  Athos  in  the  night,  we  sailed  up  the 
Gulf  of  Salonika,  caught  a  glimpse  at  six  in  the  morning  of 
Olympus,  very  gorgeous,  his  crystal  pinnacles  shooting  up 
like  prisms  above  the  clouds  beneath,  then  gone  in  a  moment, 
and  we  were  back  within  reach  of  our  destination.  We  went 
on  to  Belgrade  at  once. 


LVI 

Serbian  Hospitals 

I  LEFT  the  Hospital  in  Belgrade  in  July,  as  I  was  out  of 
sympathy  with  the  manner  in  which  some  matters  concern- 
ing it  were  conducted.  I  did  so  with  the  less  regret  that  there 
seemed  to  be  no  prospect  of  its  fulfilling  the  functions  for  which 
it  had  been  created.  Its  purpose  had  been  to  treat  the 
patients  belonging  to  the  British  forces  in  Serbia,  but  though 
it  had  prescribed  for  about  seven  hundred  Serbian  out- 
patients, all  of  them  only  slightly  ailing,  it  had  no  British 
occupying  its  wards. 

There  were  several  other  medical  British  contingents,  and 
some  American,  employed  in  different  parts  of  Serbia  ;  some 
of  these  were  doing  magnificent  work,  and  were  staffed  by 
officials  of  the  very  highest  character  and  qualifications  ;  but 
there  were  others  concerning  whom  much  that  was  favour- 
able could  not  be  said.  There  were  many  shocking  scandals 
such  as  cannot  be  written  down,  and  the  officials  of  some 
were  of  a  kind  that  ought  never  to  have  been  sent  out  by  any 
British  Society.  I  was  told  that  the  British  representative 
in  Salonika  had  even  to  refuse  to  have  anything  to  do  with 
some  of  the  parties.     The  scandals  were  in  some  instances 
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bringing  the  name  of  Britain  into  disrepute.  The  comments 
to  which  I  had  to  Usten  concerning  them  in  some  of  the  caf6s 
in  the  country  were  most  unpleasant,  and  I  fear  they  were 
mostly  true. 

I  was,  on  the  other  hand,  much  pleased  with  the  Serbian 
hospitals  proper,  and  formed  a  high  opinion  of  their  medical 
military  officers.  The  buildings  which  I  saw  used  as  hos- 
pitals were  extremely  suitable ;  the  wards  well  kept ;  and  the 
operative  work  equal  to  that  in  any  other  civilised  country. 
A  very  large  proportion  of  the  patients  on  the  surgical  side 
were  suffering  from  frost  gangrene  as  the  result  of  typhus 
fever.  It  was  exceedingly  common  in  those  who  had  suffered 
from  the  fever,  and  all  degrees  of  it,  from  minor  congelations 
to  mortification  of  considerable  portions  of  the  extremities, 
were  to  be  met  with.  Conservative  treatment,  with  avoid- 
ance of  premature  operation,  was  the  most  successful  method, 
and  was  the  one  generally  practised. 

As  is  commonly  the  practice  in  many  continental  hospitals, 
the  dressings  were  not  changed  in  the  wards,  but  the  patients 
were  brought,  on  stretchers  when  necessary,  into  the  large 
dressing  hall,  where  a  numerous  staff  of  skilful  and  humane 
surgeons  awaited  them,  aided  by  a  body  of  efficient  nursing 
sisters,  and  there,  with  abundance  of  the  best  and  most 
modem  materials,  and  with  every  other  appliance,  the  dress- 
ings were  removed,  the  injuries  attended  to,  and  when  fresh 
dressings  had  been  applied  the  patients  were  reconveyed  to 
their  wards.  Open  air  for  the  patients  played  a  large  part 
in  their  regime.  I  had  an  opportunity  in  many  instances 
of  privately  conversing  with  several  of  these  sufferers,  some 
of  whom  were  men  of  position,  such  as  university  professors, 
and  their  appreciation  of  the  care  which  was  bestowed  upon 
them  and  the  skill  and  humanity  of  their  attendants  still 
further  enhanced  the  high  estimate  I  had  formed  of  the  Serbian 
Army  Medical  Department. 

I  left  Serbia  before  the  Great  Retreat  began,  and  hence 
missed  that  experience. 


PART    FOURTH 

ITALY 

LVII 

The  First  British  Ambulance  Unit  for  Italy 

After  a  year  spent  in  various  activities  connected  with  the 
war,  and  in  attempts  to  obtain  permission  to  serve  in  the 
British  Army  Medical  Service,  which  were  rejected  one  after 
the  other,  I  had  the  offer  of  going  to  Italy  to  do  duty  in  the 
first  British  Ambulance  Unit  for  Italy,  which  was  at  the  time 
unprovided  with  an  operating  surgeon.  I  at  once  accepted 
it,  thankful  to  know  that  I  was  not  to  sink  into  comparative 
uselessness  at  such  a  time.  Leaving  home  in  the  end  of 
August  1916,  I  remained  attached  to  that  unit,  which  was 
acting  with  the  Second  Italian  Army,  for  almost  fifteen 
months. 

I  propose  to  select,  from  notes  of  my  experiences  there, 
a  few  of  those  which  may  be  of  interest. 

The  journey  to  Italy  was  attended  with  many  delays, 
chiefly  owing  to  submarines  in  the  Channel,  but  after  I  had 
set  foot  on  the  Continent  things  went  better,  and  by  way 
of  Havre,  Paris,  and  the  Mont  Cenis  Tunnel,  I  arrived  at 
Udine,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  the  same  name,  in  the 
district  of  Friuli,  which  was  then  the  headquarters  of  the 
forces  engaged  in  fighting  in  the  north  of  Italy,  whence  a  drive 
of  an  hour  or  less  took  me  to  the  Villa  Trento,  close  to  the 
village  of  San  Giovanni  di  Manzano,  where  the  unit  had  both 
its  hospital  and  ambulance  departments. 

The  Villa  Trento,  the  country  seat  of  the  Count  of  Trento, 
rented  by  the  Italian  Government  and  lent  to  the  unit,  was 
a  huge  rambling  building,  with  many  annexes  and  outbuild- 
ings, facing  the  south,  and  situated  on  the  main  road  between 
Udine  and  Goritzia,  and  some  miles  distant  from  the  latter 
town.  Our  hospital  there  was,  I  was  told,  the  only  hospital 
connected  with  the  British  Red  Cross  which  was  in  the  front 
line  of  military  operations  on  any  of  the  fighting  fronts. 
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The  Ambulance  Department  was  under  Mr.  G.  M.  Trevelyan, 
and  had  a  large  fleet  of  ambulance  and  other  cars,  with  en- 
gineering and  other  workshops  for  repairing  and  maintaining 
them.  The  hospital  department  was  in  charge  of  Dr.  G.  S. 
Brock,  a  well-known  physician  from  Rome.  Mr.  Trevelyan 
was  styled  the  '  Commandante,'  and  Dr.  Brock  the  '  Direttore.' 
It  is  rather  important  to  note  that  it  was  Mr.  Trevelyan  who 
was  in  official  command  of  the  whole,  and  was  responsible 
for  all  decisions  affecting  the  management  and  policy  of  the 
combined  unit. 

The  hospital  possessed  good  wards,  some  indeed  excellent, 
others  extemporised  out  of  granary  and  annexes,  and  these 
latter  were  less  good,  but  very  well  adapted,  considering 
their  unavoidable  defects  of  construction.  The  pharmacy 
was  run  by  an  Italian  pharmacist  officer.  There  was  a  good 
X-ray  installation,  which  at  the  time  of  my  arrival  was 
inadequately  housed,  but  later  on  I  had  a  special  building 
constructed  for  it. 

The  Villa  Trento  Hospital  was  situated  at  ten  minutes' 
walking  distance  from  the  foot-hills  of  the  Alps,  on  the  level 
plain  beneath  them,  amid  gardens  and  grounds  laid  out  in 
Italian  style,  with  many  beautiful  and  rare  trees,  but  was 
swampy  and  cut  up  by  sluggish  watercourses  and  ditches, 
so  that  it  was  not  in  a  salubrious  locality.  It  possessed, 
however,  a  good  water  supply,  recently  introduced,  from  an 
aqueduct  that  descended  from  the  hills  ;  though  this  was  not 
always  to  be  relied  on  or  sufficient,  and  had  to  be  supplemented 
by  pumped -up  subsoil  water,  the  consequence  being  that 
dysenteric  and  intestinal  troubles  were  somewhat  rife,  par- 
ticularly among  new-comers,  who  all  suffered  until  they  had 
become  acclimatised. 

The  unit  consisted  of  some  fifty  members,  about  a  fourth 
of  whom  were  women,  and  besides  these  there  was  a  large 
staff  of  Italian  orderlies,  washerwomen,  cooks,  and  general 
servants.  The  members,  who  were  almost  all  young  and 
British,  did  the  responsible  work,  driving  and  cleaning  the 
cars,  doing  repairs,  carrying  on  the  office  work,  and  only 
one  or  two  of  the  men  were  occupied  in  connection  with  the 
wards.  Most  of  the  men  were  gentlemen  of  education,  who 
for  one  cause  or  another,  such  as  medical  rejection,  Quakerism, 
conscientious  objections,  and  the  like,  had  been  exempted 
from  military  service  at  home.  One  or  two  were  over  the 
military  age,  others  were  of  Colonial  birth,  and  there  was  a 
Belgian  student  of  medicine  who  had  been  wounded  in  the  wm  r 
in  Flanders.  The  unit  had  been  at  first  largely  recruited  from 
the  Quaker  persuasion,  and  the  fine  element  which  this  had 
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introduced  pervaded  the  whole,  so  that  it  embraced  a  picked 
set  of  active,  fearless,  clean-minded,  bright  fellows,  with 
whom  it  was  a  pleasure  to  have  to  do.  The  women  officials, 
sisters,  and  nurses  were  a  well-trained,  well-educated,  well- 
behaved  body,  nearly  all  of  whom  were  ladies  of  station  and 
culture,  whose  conduct  entitled  one  to  be  proud  of  them  and 
the  nation  to  which  they  belonged. 

In  the  hospital  I  found  every  one  busy,  going  about  his  or 
her  work  and  making  duty  the  sole  object.  There  were  of 
course  sometimes  incompatibles  among  them,  but  these  were 
well  and  firmly  handled  by  Dr.  Brock  and  Mr.  Trevelyan. 

No  horses  or  mules  were  kept ;  all  transport  was  done  by 
motor  ambulances  or  cars,  and,  from  the  hard  work  these 
had  undergone  since  the  work  was  started  in  September 
1915,  many  were  nearly  worn  out,  and  new  ones  were  being 
negotiated  for. 

From  the  nearest  of  the  foot-hills,  behind  the  hospital, 
the  present  and  recent  battle-fields  were  to  be  seen  spread  out 
a  few  miles  away,  the  town  of  Goritzia  being  however  hidden 
by  a  hill,  but  the  mountains  and  the  trenches  upon  them, 
for  possession  of  which  the  contest  was  then  being  waged, 
were  visible  around,  the  caterpillar-like  captive  balloons  for 
observation  hung  in  a  chain  round  a  third  of  the  circumference, 
extending  from  north-east  to  south  ;  and  everywhere  were 
depots,  camps,  troops  of  all  arms,  and  military  works,  while 
across  the  front  of  the  villa,  where  passed  the  main  road 
between  Udine  and  Goritzia,  poured  eternally  trains  of  military 
wagons,  ambulances,  bodies  of  horse  and  foot,  great  guns, 
and  gangs  of  labourers  going  forwards  to  make  new  roads 
and  bridges,  and  repair  old  ones.  The  road -making  was 
splendidly  done  ;  the  Italians  were  adepts  at  constructing 
well-graded,  hard,  macadamised  roads,  which  they  concealed 
from  the  enemy's  fire  by  natural  woods,  natural  elevations, 
and  at  the  sides  and  overhead  screens  of  brushwood  and  mats 
of  reeds,  so  that  men  and  munitions  went  forward  in  compara- 
tive safety.  Many  of  the  roads  were  still  within  easy  range 
of  the  Austrian  artillery,  and  nearly  every  night  their  air- 
craft were  coming  over  and  dropping  strings  of  bombs  on 
places  where  they  suspected  troops  or  stores  of  munitions. 
On  the  day  of  my  arrival  there  was  a  heavy  bombardment 
going  on  for  some  90°  round  us,  from  Az.  N.  80°  E.,  to  Az.  S. 
15°  E.,  and  at  nightfall  two  aeroplanes  dropped  a  series  of 
five  bombs  on  the  military  depot  at  San  Giovanni  di  Manzano, 
a  mile  distant. 

Among  my  comrades  in  the  unit  I  at  once  found  myself  at 
home,  and  settled  down  to  work.     I  gradually  made  the 
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acquaintance  of  the  leading  medical  and  other  military  Italian 
officers,  and  found  them  most  friendly ;  they  provided  me 
with  a  pass  enabling  me  to  go  everywhere  within  the  zone  of 
war,  a  privilege  of  which  I  availed  myself  to  the  utmost 
possible  extent,  so  as  to  familiarise  myself  with  everything 
concerning  the  medical  arrangements,  and  incidentally  with 
much  else  that  was  of  interest. 

The  relations  between  the  British  and  Italians  were  marked 
by  sincere  cordiality  ;  the  heads  of  departments  were  generous 
in  conceding  every  facility  asked  from  them,  and  a  constant 
interchange  of  visits  and  courtesies  went  on  with  always  in- 
creasing appreciation  on  both  sides.  There  was  a  certain 
amount  of  hospitality  exercised  by  the  ladies  who  presided 
over  the  household  department,  and  Italian  officers,  both 
medical  and  military,  were  constantly  dropping  in,  even 
without  invitation,  to  luncheon  or  dinner  or  to  spend  an  hour 
or  two  in  the  evening ;  and  to  such  Italians  as  had  not  travelled 
in  Britain  or  the  United  States,  it  was  soon  perceptible  that 
the  way  in  which  our  young  men  and  women  lived  in  the  same 
buildings,  and  engaged  in  the  same  work,  in  unrestricted 
intercourse,  like  a  family  of  brothers  and  sisters,  and  without 
a  single  breath  of  scandal,  was  a  new  experience,  and  an  object 
lesson  which  they  were  not  likely  ever  to  forget.  The  part 
played  by  the  unit  in  cementing  the  mutual  relations  of 
friendship  and  respect  was  one  of  its  most  important  functions, 
affecting  as  it  did  both  the  upper  and  lower  classes  of  our 
allies.  Of  the  influence  of  the  hospital  section  of  the  unit, 
and  of  its  purely  professional  side,  on  the  soldiery  of  the 
Italians,  I  may  have  to  say  something  later. 

We  had,  at  different  times,  two  most  admirable  Italian 

medical  officers  attached  to  our  unit.  Major  de  L and 

Captain  V ,  both  of  whom  gained  the  esteem  of  all  who 

knew  them. 

LVIII 

GoRiTZiA  (Austrian  Gorz) 

It  was  not  long  before  I  had  an  opportunity  of  using  my  free 
pass — ^which  as  a  matter  of  fact  was  seldom  asked  for,  since 
the  British  uniform  was  itself  a  passport  everywhere  in 
Northern  Italy — in  order  to  visit  Goritzia,  and  see  the  work 
which  the  ambulance  section  of  our  unit  was  doing  there. 
I  may  mention  that,  when  the  city  was  captured  by  the 
Italians,  ours  were  the  first  ambulances  to  enter,  and  they 
obtained  high  credit  from  the  Italian  staff  for  having  done  so. 
One  day  in  September,  after  operations  and  ward  visit  were 
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over,  I  accompanied  Dr. through  Dolegnano,  Cormons, 

Mossa,  and  Lucinico,  to  the  western  bank  of  the  Isonzo  River. 
The  last  three  of  these  towns  had  been  bombarded,  and 
especially  Mossa  and  Lucinico,  by  both  Austrians  and  Italians, 
and  even  yet  were  sometimes  being  shelled  by  the  former. 
Where  the  fighting  had  been  heaviest  they  were  in  ruins, 
their  appearance  comparable  only  with  that  of  a  series  of 
ancient  buildings  and  castles  which  have  fallen  under  many 
centuries  of  decay  ;  so  shattered  and  dilapidated  were  they 
that  they  were  roofless,  their  walls  partly  or  entirely  thrown 
down,  everywhere  beneath  were  heaps  of  debris,  and  above 
walls  and  chimneys  in  fragments  ready  to  fall  on  the  slightest 
renewed  disturbance.  They  resembled  what  I  saw  in  Messina 
after  its  earthquake. 

As  we  entered  Lucinico,  which  lies  in  the  bank  of  the  Isonzo 
opposite  Goritzia,  of  which  it  is  in  fact  a  suburb,  the  bombard- 
ment, which  had  become  more  and  more  audible,  became 
very  loud,  but  was  mostly  from  the  Italian  guns  there,  for  I 
did  not  observe  that  at  the  time  the  Austrians  were  making 
much  reply. 

From  Lucinico  we  looked  across  the  river  to  Goritzia, 
which  occupied  the  immediate  eastern  bank,  and  is  virtually 
one  town  with  Lucinico.  Both  of  them  were  sheltered  on  the 
west  and  north  by  a  long,  steep,  hog-backed  range  called  the 
Podgora  Ridge,  a  huge  wooded  bastion  of  limestone,  forming 
a  natural  fortification  defending  them  from  attack.  Podgora 
had  been  converted  by  the  Austrians  into  a  labyrinth  of 
entrenchments,  batteries,  and  subterranean  passages  which 
led  up  from  small  concealed  doorways  through  the  heart  of 
the  ridge  to  the  various  points  of  defence.  On  proceeding 
to  visit  these  by  climbing  up  the  Goritzia  side  of  the  ridge, 
I  found  it  thickly  studded  with  cannon  which  were  busied  in 
bombarding  the  Carso  and  the  Vallone,  a  large  valley  leading 
through  the  Carso,  a  few  miles  distant,  and  so  well  were  the 
guns  concealed  in  thickets,  ruined  houses,  and  innocent - 
looking  courtyards  that  one  was  ignorant  of  their  vicinity 
until  the  drums  of  one's  ears  were  almost  burst  by  the 
shock  of  their  being  fired  past  one's  very  head.  On  coming 
to  the  entrances,  which  might  very  well  have  been  taken  for 
doors  leading  into  summer-houses  or  arbours,  one  entered  a 
long  gallery,  and  could  readily  have  imagined  himself  trans- 
ported into  the  interior  of  the  Kimberley  Diamond  Mines. 
The  gallery,  or  rather  tunnel,  went  steeply  up  the  side  of  the 
nearly  precipitous  hill,  in  a  series  of  wooden  steps  endlessly 
rising  at  an  angle  of  some  25°,  each  step  being  paved,  and 
edged  with  a  bar  of  wood.    The  roof  and  sides  were  constructed 
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of  wooden  beams,  and  both  to  right  and  left  a  hand-rail 
facilitated  the  ascent  in  the  darkness.  At  intervals  a  small 
wooden  hatch  in  the  roof  admitted  a  feeble  light  into  these 
couloirs,  which  were  about  five  feet  broad  and  seven  high, 
and  which  possessed  at  very  long  intervals  lateral  exits 
giving  on  to  the  mountain  side.  There  were  riiany  such 
stairways  and  tunnels,  all  of  which  ascended  the  hill  to  the 
residences  of  the  soldiers  defending  the  trenches  that  crowned 
the  top  and  the  gun  emplacements  which  also  studded  the 
crest.  In  addition  to  these  underground  passages  there  were 
also  well-graded  open  roads,  along  which  led  great  electric 
cables  and  telegraph  and  telephone  wires,  running  obliquely 
up  the  hill  and  defended  by  entanglements  of  barbed  wire 
so  well  placed  that  it  was  a  matter  of  difficulty,  half  destroyed 
as  they  were,  to  force  a  way  through  them.  The  upper  end 
of  the  tunnels  brought  us  to  three  or  four  burrow-like  apart- 
ments, one  of  them  containing  berths  like  a  sleeping  car ; 
another  was  an  electricity  room  with  switch-board  and  trans- 
former for  the  currents  which  had  been  sent  up  from  Goritzia 
by  the  great  cables ;  and  a  third  was  the  mess-room  with  a 
table  for  meals,  and  three  stout  metal  pots,  eight  by  thirty 
inches  in  size,  in  which  food  was  cooked  by  electricity.  There 
was  electric  lighting  everywhere  in  the  apartments,  and  along 
the  tunnels  were  many  notice  boards  with  directions,  especi- 
ally '  Zur  Kiiche,'  affixed  at  the  needful  places.  All  these 
labyrinthine  defences  had  been  left  untouched  since  they 
came  into  the  hands  of  the  Italians. 

Between  the  ridge  and  Goritzia  ran  the  Isonzo  River,  which 
came  pouring  down  through  the  Alps  in  a  series  of  gorges 
deep  and  narrow,  leaving  room  beside  it  only  for  a  single 
slender  road  and  the  railway  from  Klagenfurt,  which  latter 
had  to  twist  over  bridges  and  through  tunnels  to  find  a 
precarious  way  ;  and  at  the  place  where  the  river  escaped 
on  the  opening  plain  the  small  town  of  Goritzia  was  built. 
Before  the  war  it  must  have  been  a  very  pretty  townlet, 
with  its  old-world  castle  upon  a  rock  in  its  centre,  and  beneath 
it  groups  of  houses  and  squares  with  trees  and  public  gardens, 
forming  a  lovely  summer  resort,  and  a  spot  where  retired 
Austrian  officers  and  others  loved  to  take  up  their  abode. 
But  as  I  saw  it,  it  was  crumbling  under  shell  fire  ;  hardly  a 
house  was  undamaged,  and  many  were  in  ruins  ;  one  or 
two  tiny  shops  were  open  for  petty  trade,  with  their  iron  blinds 
drawn  down  ;  and  the  names  upon  the  signboards  above 
were  all  Slav  or  Slovene.  Not  a  single  woman  or  child  was 
visible  in  the  streets.  The  intensity  of  the  bombardment 
it  had  undergone  was  shown  by  the  fact  that  not  one  street 
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lamp  was  left  unbent  or  unbroken,  while  the  houses  were  all 
pitted  over  with  shrapnel  holes  and  rents  from  fragments  of 
shells.  The  shells  were  still  flying  hurtling  through  the  air, 
and  the  big  guns  were  roaring  and  crashing,  but  at  this  time 
I  did  not  hear  the  whistle  of  any  rifle  bullets.  The  cannonade 
was  coming  apparently  from  the  summits  of  San  Marco, 
San  Daniele,  San  Gabriele,  and  perhaps  from  Monte  Santo,  a 
range  of  mountains  higher  than  Arthur's  Seat,  which  overhung 
the  town  at  a  distance  of  a  mile  or  two,  like  a  pack  of  wolves 
waiting  to  make  it  their  prey.  The  whole  city  and  its  suburbs 
seemed  to  be  vomiting  cannon  shot.  The  town  and  gardens 
around  it  were  a  network  of  trenches,  wire  entanglements, 
and  emplacements  for  machine  guns,  with  frequent  casemates 
or  concealments  for  the  greater  guns. 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  noise  of  the  firing,  my  first  impression 
of  Goritzia  would  have  been  that  I  was  looking  on  a  lost  and 
forgotten  city,  with  its  houses  empty  and  abandoned,  scarred 
and  shattered  by  time.  It  created  in  one  a  feeling  of  pride 
in  our  Allies  when  it  became  apparent  that  there  had  been 
no  looting  or  breaking  into  the  houses,  as  was  being  done  in 
the  towns  captured  by  the  Germans,  and  that  the  inhabit- 
ants were  unmolested  and  as  safe  as  circumstances  permitted, 
under  the  Italian  rule. 

The  bridges  over  the  Isonzo  had  all  been  destroyed,  but 
were  replaced  by  others  on  pontoons  or  trestles,  which,  in 
spite  of  their  being  carefully  screened  from  the  enemy,  were 
constantly  being  damaged  or  destroyed  by  the  Austrian  fiire 
from  the  hills. 

Our  ambulance  department  had  two  stations  in  the  town, 
where  a  cheerful  and  courageous  company  of  some  fifteen 
drivers  were  assembled,  and  where  by  day  or  night  they  were 
at  the  call  of  the  Italian  authorities  to  go  out  and  pick  up  the 
wounded  from  the  dressing  stations  and  convey  them  to  the 
hospitals  in  the  rear.  They  dug  themselves,  as  time  went  on, 
a  subterranean  retreat  where  they  could  have  found  shelter, 
but  I  do  not  think  they  ever  troubled  to  use  it,  and  I  never 
saw  it  occupied  by  them,  even  when  the  building  which  had 
been  assigned  to  them  in  the  middle  of  the  town  by  the  Italians, 
and  in  which  they  lived  and  slept,  was  later  shattered  by 
a  shell,  and  one  of  their  number  severely  wounded.  In  one 
night  which  I  spent  there  I  counted  the  frequency  of  the  firing, 
and  found  that  there  were  only  one,  two,  and  three  seconds 
between  each  explosion,  on  rare  occasions  nine  seconds,  and 
once  there  was  an  interval  of  seventeen  seconds,  every  one 
of  them  shaking  the  house.  But  our  men  were  matured 
warriors. 
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LIX 

The  Isonzo  River  Barrier 

At  the  time  of  my  joining  the  ItaUan  Ambulance,  the  following 
was  the  position  of  the  campaign.  Italy  was  the  only  one 
of  the  Entente  Powers  who  had  succeeded  in  getting  foot 
across  the  borders  of  the  Central  Powers,  with  exception  of 
a  small  part  of  Alsace  which  had  been  captured  by  the  French 
under  General  Joffre  at  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  ;  and 
Goritzia  was  the  only  city  of  capital  importance  which  had 
been  taken  from  the  enemy. 

Italy  was  by  fierce  fighting  overrunning  the  Austrian 
provinces  of  Gorz  and  Gradisca  which  belonged  to  Austria, 
and  of  which  Goritzia  (Gorz)  was  the  chief  town  ;  and  the 
Italian  nation  and  armies  were  much  elated  by  the 
feat  which  had  gained  for  them  a  part  of  the  hitherto  Un- 
redeemed Italy  (Italia  Irredenta).  It  was  an  important 
thing  to  have  done,  particularly  at  a  time  when  things  were 
going  rather  unhopefully  for  the  Entente  Allies,  and  in  a 
region,  as  I  shall  presently  show,  which  was  one  of  the  most 
difficult  for  an  assailant. 

Having  progressed  so  far,  however,  Italy  was  faced  by 
almost  insurmountable  obstacles.  On  their  left,  and  in  front, 
extended  the  high,  snow-clad  Carnic  and  Julian  Alps,  prac- 
tically unscalable,  pierced  only  by  the  railway  coming 
through  a  narrow  portal  from  Klagenfurt  in  Austrian  Car- 
inthia  ;  and  where  the  mountains  terminate  near  the  Adriatic, 
on  the  right  of  the  Italian  front,  there  lay  the  difficult  region 
of  the  Carso,  a  sterile  undulating  plateau,  sparsely  inhabited, 
waterless,  almost  roadless,  pierced  by  numberless  caverns 
and  *  doline,'  which  offered  the  defenders  immense  advantages. 
Beyond  the  Carso,  however,  were  the  coveted  province  of 
Istria  and  the  city  of  Trieste,  almost  purely  Italian,  and 
acknowledged  parts  of  Italia  Irredenta,  and  all  the  aspirations 
of  the  army  and  nation  were  turned  to  the  conquest  of  these. 
The  most  hopeful  line  of  further  advance  therefore  lay  over 
the  Carso,  extending  from  south  of  Goritzia,  beyond  the 
Isonzo  River.  Moreover,  the  upper  part  of  the  enemy's 
position,  corresponding  with  the  ravine  of  the  Isonzo  and 
running  along  the  foot  of  the  Alpine  range,  was  far  more 
difficult  to  assail  than  the  portion  south  of  Goritzia,  which 
is  only  hilly,  not  mountainous.  The  expectation  that  they 
could  capture  Trieste  and  relieve  their  fellow-countrymen 
from  the  Austrian  yoke  was  a  bait  which  was  irresistible, 
and  Italy  was  bracing  itself  for  the  endeavour. 
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The  above  explanation  may  make  it  intelligible  why,  in 
order  to  gain  a  knowledge  of  the  defensibility  of  the  Isonzo 
barrier,  I  most  gladly  accepted  an  offer  to  visit  that  line, 
from  Goritzia  northwards  along  the  river  to  Caporetto  in 
the  Alps,  a  distance,  I  suppose,  of  some  forty  or  fifty  miles. 

Perhaps  I  had  better,  preliminarily,  attempt  to  describe 
that  part  of  Austria  which  lies  on  the  hither  (western)  side  of 
the  Isonzo,  and  had  already  been  conquered  by  the  Italians. 
Commencing  near  the  Villa  Trento,  it  rises,  as  one  goes 
eastwards,  into  ridges  of  about  three  hundred  feet  in  height, 
and  continues  to  become  ever  wilder  so  as  to  form  a  land 
with  contours  resembling  Switzerland  on  a  smaller  scale, 
crossed  and  re-crossed  in  all  directions  by  steep,  serrated 
ranges  of  hills,  with  deep  ravines  and  gorges  between  them, 
growing  higher  and  deeper  until  at  the  Isonzo  its  charac- 
ter becomes  absolutely  Alpine,  while  beyond  the  river  is 
a  massif  of  snow-covered  heights.  No  comparison  that  I 
can  think  of  will  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  its  intricacy. 
When  I  stood  on  one  of  the  ridges  on  the  western  side  of 
the  Isonzo,  I  saw  a  labyrinth  of  deep  precipitous  valleys, 
hundreds  and  even  thousands  of  feet  below ;  their  bottoms, 
in  favourable  situations,  clothed  with  vines  and  other  crops, 
with  little  cottages  dotted  here  and  there,  and  small  churches 
on  every  available  knoll.  Above  them  rose  slopes,  growing 
always  more  barren  until  they  ended  in  toothed  and  saw- 
like ranges  and  peaks,  whose  sides  were  too  steep  for  cultiva- 
tion of  any  kind,  and  where  the  forests  of  ash  and  chestnut 
trees  died  out  into  barren  crags  and  precipices,  too  inhospit- 
able for  even  shrubs  to  thrive  upon  them.  Among  these 
valleys  and  heights  wound  the  most  sinuous  tracks,  forming 
a  maze  of  turnings,  zigzags,  loops,  hairpin  bends,  circles, 
and  every  figure  conceivable,  in  order  to  find  gradients  by 
which  the  heights  might  be  scaled  or  avoided,  so  that  they 
sometimes  turned  their  course  backwards  and  forwards  in 
parallels  whose  bends  almost  formed  rings  or  strange  letter- 
like shapes.  In  many  places  where  the  hills  were  too  steep 
even  for  tracks,  the  Italians  since  their  occupation  had 
blasted  in  the  mountain  sides  new  military  roads  by  which 
supplies  could  be  sent  forward  upon  mules  or  even  motor 
cars.  Many  of  these  were  margined  by  large  stones  set 
at  intervals  on  the  outer  side,  as  in  Switzerland,  but  on 
the  higher  and  more  recently  constructed  there  was  not 
even  this  protection  against  a  wheeled  vehicle  being  sent 
hurtling  down  through  the  air  until  it  reached  or  rolled  to 
the  bottom  hundreds  of  feet  or  yards  below.  The  engineer- 
ing of  these  roads  was  wonderful,  but  no  ingenuity  could 
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avoid  their  having  the  sharpest  turns  at  every  few  paces  ; 
and  to  meet,  pass,  or  overtake  another  wheeled  conveyance 
at  such  places  was  an  interesting  experience.  Imagine 
having  to  turn  on  a  swiftly  moving  motor  car  round  such  a 
corner,  beyond  which  nothing  but  the  sky  and  an  abyss 
was  visible,  and  coming  suddenly  on  another  motor,  likely 
a  great  baggage  car,  charging  in  the  reverse  direction,  and 
having  to  take  the  outer  side  on  a  road  some  fifteen  feet 
only  in  breadth,  with  but  a  foot  to  spare  between  the  wheels 
and  the  precipice,  and  this  too  at  a  turn  of  much  less  than 
half  a  right  angle.  Such  was  the  territory  the  Italians  had 
wrested  from  Austria,  and  were  then  holding  on  the  Isonzo 
above  Goritzia,  and  this  was  the  character  of  the  Italian 
front  through  which  my  journey  of  inspection  lay.  These, 
moreover,  were  the  sort  of  roads  along  which  our  drivers 
had  had  to  bring  the  wounded  back,  and  on  which,  though 
the  enemy  did  not  usually  single  out  the  cars  for  their  aim, 
yet  there  were  occasions  where  they  deliberately  shelled 
our  ambulances  upon  them,  while  they  were  transporting 
the  wounded.     Of  this  there  was  no  manner  of  doubt. 

To  follow  the  upper  course  of  the  Isonzo  through  these 
hills  we  left  Goritzia  in  an  exceptionally  suitable  car,  for  it 
was  not  every  one  that  would  have  been  capable  of  sur- 
mounting the  roads,  with  Mr.  John  A ,  a  driver  who  had 

no  nerves,  or  it  would  be  better  to  say,  whose  nerves  were 
under  perfect  control,  on  a  morning  which  could  not  be 
termed  fine,  for  the  clouds  overhead  were  in  many  strata, 
but  which  yet  promised  to  develop  into  a  fairly  dry  day 
without  much  wind  beyond  a  cold  breeze  blowing  off  the 
snow  on  the  Alps  to  the  north,  and  with  just  that  amount 
of  haze  in  the  atmosphere  which  shows  off  the  mountain 
distances  so  well.  Matters  that  morning  were  quiet  in 
Goritzia,  for  while  one  or  two  of  the  Austrian  guns  were 
speaking  out,  there  were  but  stray  replies  from  the  Italian 
side. 

As  we  crossed  the  river  on  one  of  the  frail  bridges,  it  was 
impossible  to  avoid  being  struck  by  the  aspect  of  the  Podgora 
Ridge  already  mentioned,  which  lay  as  a  mass  of  fortifica- 
tions opposite  the  city  on  the  western  bank,  dominating 
the  crossings  and  commanding  every  foot  of  the  town.  It 
recalled  the  position  of  the  Janiculum  at  Rome,  inasmuch 
as  it  was  the  bulwark  of  Goritzia,  and  after  it  had  been  taken 
b}'  the  Italians,  nothing  could  have  saved  the  town.  Its 
capture  was  an  affair  of  the  utmost  bravery,  since  it  bristled 
with  artillery  and  riflemen  in  concealed  batteries  and  trenches, 
while  the  Italians  were  in  the  open  and  their  artillery  was  not 
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very  strong.  It  took  them  many  months  of  hard  fighting 
during  which  they  pushed  their  way  round  its  two  ends, 
and  by  infantry  attacks  and  rifle  fire  were  able  in  the  end 
to  outflank  the  Austrian  troops  who  tenaciously  held  it. 
As  we  rounded  the  north-eastern  end  of  the  ridge  towards 
Oslavia,  the  fierceness  of  the  struggle  was  evidenced  by 
there  being  no  house  left  which  was  not  in  ruins ;  all  were 
roofless  and  nearly  wall-less,  and  there  was  not  a  single  tree 
but  was  broken  off  by  the  artillery  fire  from  Podgora  on 
the  one  hand  and  San  Floriano,  the  headquarters  of  the 
Italians  at  that  time,  on  the  other.  San  Floriano  became 
visible  on  the  skyline  as  we  climbed  upwards  towards  the 
plateau  whereon  it  lies ;  there  for  a  long  time  the  Italians 
advancing  towards  the  Podgora  were  held  in  check.  The 
carnage  during  the  fighting  there  had  been  great,  and  to  make 
matters  worse  cholera  broke  out.  Our  ambulances  witnessed 
some  awful  scenes,  the  cholera  patients  in  their  despair 
stormed  the  cars,  and  sometimes  even  fell  dead  as  they 
succeeded  in  gaining  a  place  in  them.  Into  one  of  our  cars 
nine  men  entered  and  were  driven  off,  but  when  they  arrived 
at  the  hospital  six  of  them  were  found  dead.     On  another 

occasion  one  of  our  drivers,  Mr.  R ,  found  almost  by  chance 

a  group  of  eighteen  disabled  soldiers  in  a  church  where  they 
had  been  overlooked .  He  was  only  a  young  boy,  but  of  his  own 
initiative  he  tackled  the  situation,  and  by  repeated  journeys 
brought  the  whole  of  them  to  a  hospital  some  miles  in  the  rear. 
All  of  these  and  similar  transactions  were  carried  out  under 
heavy  fire  ;  and  the  Italians  gave  the  detachment  a  medal 
of  honour  in  recognition  of  its  work  ;  it  was  hard  to  say  who 
most  deserved  to  have  it,  and  it  was  eventually  given  to  the 
Commandant,  who  was  present  through  it  all. 

From  this  place  we  meandered  downwards  into  valleys, 
and  then  again  ascended  to  Quisca,  which  at  an  earlier  stage 
of  the  same  struggle  had  been  the  station  of  one  of  our  ambu- 
lance sections.  Quisca  lies  on  the  western  slope  of  the  great 
ridge  which  overhangs  the  right  bank  of  the  Isonzo,  and,  while 
itself  somewhat  sheltered  from  the  Austrian  artillery  when 
the  fight  was  going  on,  had  the  drawback  that  the  wounded 
could  be  conveyed  away  from  it  only  by  an  exposed  road 
running  north-westwards,  which  was  perfectly  visible  from 

the   Austrian   batteries,  and  Mr.  Y ,  who  had  been  in 

charge  of  the  Quisca  detachment  at  the  time,  described  to 
me  how  he  used  to  sit  on  the  terrace  wall,  looking  over  the 
valley  at  his  cars  as  they  passed  along  the  road  above  for 
the  distance  of  about  half  a  mile,  an  easy  mark  for  the 
Austrian  gimners,  who  followed  each  car  with  high  explosive 
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shells.  Wonderful  to  say,  they  all  came  through  the  storm 
in  safety. 

To  get  a  better  idea  of  the  positions  which  the  two  com- 
batants were  occupying,  we  left  the  car  a  little  beyond 
Quisca  and  climbed  the  ridge,  so  as  to  look  down  on  the 
Austrian  positions,  the  aquamarine  coloured  Isonzo  flowing 
in  front  of  them,  and  the  Italian  lines  on  its  hither  side. 
The  Monte  Sabotino,  whose  name  had  been  in  every  mouth 
at  a  certain  stage  of  the  struggle,  lay  before  us  to  the  south, 
and  was  an  impressive  sight.  It  lay  on  the  western  bank  of 
the  river,  shaped  like  a  great  wave  advancing  from  Italy 
and  breaking  on  the  bank  of  the  stream,  for  towards  Italy, 
where  it  was  seamed  by  lines  of  trenches,  it  rose  in  a  gradual 
bare  slope  which  the  Italian  troops  had  had  to  storm,  and 
on  the  other  side  was  so  steeply  scarped  as  to  be  precipitous, 
even  overhanging  shell-like  as  it  descended  to  the  river. 
Its  capture  was  costly  in  lives,  but  once  its  slope  had  been 
stormed  the  rest  was  easy,  and  it  now  formed  a  valuable 
position  from  which  to  reply  to  the  artillery  of  the  enemy. 

For  the  rest  of  the  way  we  held  a  course  along  the  ridge, 
and,  looking  backwards  on  the  confusion  of  hills  and  valleys 
which  I  have  endeavoured  to  describe,  it  required  no  special 
military  knowledge  to  realise  what  a  difficult  country  it  was 
from  which  to  have  driven  the  Austrians,  as  almost  every 
mile  of  it  was  a  natural,  nearly  impregnable  fortress  had 
it  been  properly  prepared  and  defended.  It  gave  one  a 
full  sense  of  the  bravery  of  the  Italian  soldiers,  and  the 
marvellous  feat  they  had  performed  in  overrunning  that 
contorted  territory.  Our  route  plunged  us  into  a  vortex 
of  tortuous  roads,  ridges,  valleys,  and  corrugations,  along 
ways  and  tracks  with  steep  gradients,  overhanging  almost 
precipitous  slopes,  with  hairpin  turns  and  '  Devil's  elbows  ' 
in  abundance,  and  always  on  our  right  hand  stood  the  ranges 
of  great  guns,  one  at  about  every  hundred  yards,  covered 
by  turf-roofed  sheds  to  conceal  them  from  the  Austrian 
batteries  and  aircraft,  though  easily  visible  from  the  rear 
where  we  were  passing  them.  Behind  and  among  the  guns 
were  interminable  trenches,  and  wire  entanglements  forty 
or  fifty  yards  in  breadth,  with  covered  ways  leading  towards 
them  from  our  road,  approached  often  by  covered  stairways. 
Everything  possible  had  been  done  to  render  these  defences 
invisible  from  above  and  from  the  front. 

The  men  who  manned  the  batteries  and  trenches  on  the 
crest  of  the  ridge  lived  among  the  cliffs  and  precipices,  some 
in  burrows  hollowed  out  like  sand-martins'  nests  in  the  soft 
rock,  and  some  in  wooden  structures  resembling  bird  cages 
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affixed  to  the  rocks  high  up  towards  the  sky,  and  these 
shelters  were  reached  by  means  of  steep  winding  wooden 
ladders  or  stairs.  Peeping  over  the  edge  of  the  ridge  here 
towards  Austria,  we  saw  lying  below  us  on  the  river  the 
little  town  of  Tolmino,  which  was  still  held  by  the 
Austrians. 

The  road  which  we  followed  climbed  to  always  higher 
elevations  as  we  went  farther  and  farther  to  the  north  into 
the  Alps,  and  we  passed  from  the  region  of  trees  into  a  naked 
country,  penetrating  at  the  same  time  into  a  dense  stratum 
of  mist  which  had  for  some  hours  hung  over  us  like  a  great 
roller  blind  coiled  up  on  the  side  of  the  mountain.  A  further 
climb  carried  us  above  the  mist,  and  though  it  was  only 
early  autumn  we  emerged  on  ice  and  snow.  This  was  the 
highest  point  of  the  ridge  on  the  Isonzo's  western  bank, 
and  was  marked  on  the  map  as  Monte  Kuk  ;  it  was  not 
the  famous  Monte  Kuk  (or  Cucco)  which  lies  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river,  but  the  name  seems  not  uncommon  in  this 
Slavonic  region  ;  indeed  there  is  some  confusion  for  a  stranger, 
both  Italian  and  Slav  names  being  employed  for  the  same 
places. 

Here  the  country  was  very  rugged.  From  one  shelf  on 
the  mountain  side  we  looked  down  from  our  road  on  a  slope 
of  '  scree '  which  seemed  to  have  no  bottom — it  lost  itself 
in  a  valley  far  beneath,  but  we  could  observe  on  the  slope 
five  hundred  feet  below  us  the  road  by  which  we  had  come, 
forming  acute  angles  of  apparently  less  than  ten  degrees, 
and  I  could  have  hurled  a  stone  on  to  them  from  where  I 
stood. 

Still  higher  up  our  road  climbed,  blasted  in  the  rock  by 
the  wonderful  engineers,  since  over  the  top  was  the  only 
way  on  which  a  good  military  road  could  have  been  made 
and  the  deep  distortions  and  gulfs  avoided,  and  we  sped 
along  it  as  if  we  should  never  cease  going  upwards,  rounding 
shoulders  which  seemed  to  be  actually  in  the  sky  and  to  end 
in  it,  till  we  reached  the  bare  green  top  of  the  mountain. 
From  thence  the  whole  region  was  laid  out  like  a  panorama. 
Beneath  us  lay  the  great  '  L  '-shaped  cleft  in  which  the 
Isonzo,  coming  from  the  west,  turned  suddenly  to  the  south 
to  flow  towards  Goritzia  and  the  Adriatic,  but  its  waters 
were  concealed  from  our  sight  by  scarped  and  precipitous 
rocks,  with  lateral  clefts  between  them  over  which  floated 
mist  clouds  ;  and  in  the  largest  of  these  clefts  on  our  left 
hand  the  eye  could  penetrate  down  through  the  dia- 
phanous veil,  as  if  through  a  glass  roof,  and  discover  at  the 
bottom  Lilliputian  villages,  one  of  them  at  our  feet  being 

s 
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Luico,   and   another,    a    little  farther  off,    our   destination, 
Caporetto. 

Now  began  the  descent.  With  every  brake  hard  on, 
down  mile  after  mile  of  a  most  winding  road,  so  steep  that 
we  had  the  sensation  of  diving,  while  the  Italian  Alpini 
regiments  who  passed  us  going  up,  carrying  their  batteries 
of  mountain  guns  in  pieces  on  their  backs,  seemed  to  be  a 
picturesque  feather-plumed  group  floating  upwards  past  us 
as  inrnn  elevator.  We  had  our  mishaps — burst  a  tyre  at  one 
nasty  place,  and  at  another  the  car  skidded  backwards  with 
us  at  an  uncommonly  sharp  turn  and  fortunately  ran  us 
into  a  bank  in  safety,  but  we  had  all  to  jump  out,  prop  the 
wheels  with  stones,  and  set  our  shoulders  to  the  body  till 
we  had  got  it  to  resume  a  position  of  safety  in  the  right 
direction. 

We  eventually  reached  the  bottom  where,  as  in  all  these 
Alpine  valleys,  the  ground  was  flat,  passed  through  the  un- 
interesting hamlet  of  Luico,  and  a  turn  in  the  narrow  den 
farther  on  brought  us  to  Caporetto. 

We  had  thus  been  along  the  whole  of  the  Austro-Italian 
front  north  of  Goritzia,  as  far  as  there  was  any,  or  the  possibility 
of  any,  activity  eventuating,  and  our  whole  course  had  been 
in  what  formerly  was  Austrian  territory.  The  chief  impres- 
sion which  one  carried  away  was  that  the  whole  of  that  part 
of  the  line  of  the  Isonzo  was  now  so  strongly  fortified  by 
nature  and  art  that  it  would  be  a  hard  task  indeed  for 
Austria  to  reconquer  it  hy  a  frontal  attack. 

Caporetto  was  one  of  the  most  charming  Alpine  villages 
I  had  ever  seen,  and  recalled  the  pictures  of  Innsbruck  in 
the  Tirol.  On  its  western  side  the  Isonzo  came  boiling  out 
of  a  chink  in  the  Alps  into  a  flat-bottomed  pit  perhaps  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  broad,  and  on  the  flat  Caporetto  was  built, 
its  crowded  houses  and  winding  streetlets  speaking  of  want 
of  space  to  expand.  As  one  looked  up,  the  mountains  were 
seen  towering  above  it  on  all  sides  ;  to  the  south  that  one 
which  we  had  just  crossed  reared  its  rounded  head  3000  feet 
into  the  air,  and  on  the  north  the  Monte  Nero  (Slavonic, 
Monte  Krn),  7500  feet  high,  had  its  snow-white  top  almost 
concealed  by  an  upper  layer  of  cloud,  while  on  the  other 
sides  lower  hills  overhung  the  town  so  near  that  a  land- 
slip from  them  would  have  buried  the  whole  place,  and 
one  instinctively  thought  of  the  likelihood  of  such  a 
fatality. 

We  were  received   at  our  ambulance  station   by  Messrs. 

R T ,  and  O ,  the  two  men  in  charge,  who  thawed 

and  fed  us  and  told  about  the  nature  of  their  work.     They 
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possessed  two  ambulance  cars,  and  lived  in  a  small  house 
given  them  by  the  Italians. 

It  was  raining  as  we  arrived  in  Caporetto,  but  cleared 
again  as  we  left,  though  still  gloom  and  mist  hung  about 
and  formed  the  atmosphere  in  which  one  best  enjoys  such 
savage  scenery.  Yet  I  admit  that,  after  our  forenoon's 
ride,  I  was  not  sorry  to  learn  that  there  was  a  short  and  direct 
road  by  which  we  were  to  return  to  the  Villa  Trento,  and 
that  it  was  a  good  and  easy  one. 

It  was  through  a  long  narrow  valley,  which  extended  to 
the  south-west  from  Caporetto  to  Cividale.  Down  this  cleft 
the  Isonzo  may  once  have  flowed,  but  at  its  head  the  land 
had  been  elevated  or  blocked,  and  the  canyon  now  catches 
another  river,  named  the  Nattisone,  along  the  banks  of  which 
our  road  lay.  After  a  few  miles  on  the  flat  we  entered  the 
glen,  its  narrow  strip  of  bottom  almost  vanishing  between 
the  steep  sloping  sides,  now  orange  with  the  woods  that 
clothed  them.  When  in  flood  the  Nattisone  fills  the  whole 
of  the  canyon,  and  the  road  has  therefore  to  find  a  safe  way 
along  the  base  of  the  scree  which  lies  on  the  eastern  bank, 
as  there  is  not  room  for  it  in  the  bottom  which  is  not  more 
than  200  yards  across.  The  scene  was  not  unlike  parts  of 
Glencoe,  only  it  was  wooded  and  tinted  as  I  have  said. 

As  the  afternoon  advanced  the  falling  dusk  speedily  hid 
everything,  and  it  was  night  by  the  time  we  passed  through 
Cividale.  From  there  onwards  we  had  to  grope  our  way 
blindfold,  all  lights  being  forbidden,  and  when  we  struck  the 
main  road  between  Goritzia  and  Udine,  we  found  it  choked 
with  men,  horses,  mules,  and  wagons,  so  that  progress  was 
slow  and  often  interrupted.  But  all  passed  off  without  a 
collision. 

I  was  many  times  afterwards  again  in  Caporetto,  and 
was  invariably  struck  with  the  fact  that,  while  the  Isonzo 
front  was  enormously  fortified,  there  seemed  to  be  com- 
paratively little  or  no  provision  for  the  defence  of  Caporetto 
itself  and  the  Nattisone  gorge,  which  offered  a  good,  short, 
and  direct  entrance  into  that  part  of  Italy  that  lay  behind 
the  Italian  armies.  It  was,  in  fact,  an  open  back  door  through 
which  it  appeared  no  very  impossible  task  to  penetrate  and 
so  turn  the  whole  Italian  position.  Later  on  in  the  campaign 
this  proved  to  be  the  weak  part  of  the  Italian  lines,  through 
which  an  energetic  and  rapid  thrust  on  the  part  of  the  Aus- 
trians  deprived  Italy  of  the  whole  of  its  dearly  bought  con- 
quests, and  drove  it  back,  with  immense  losses  in  men  and 
materials,  far  beyond  its  original  frontier  to  the  remote  line 
of  the  Piave  River.     One  can  easily  be  wise  after  the  event. 
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but  I  have  often  wondered  since  whether  General  Cadorna, 
in  the  desire  to  push  on  south  of  Goritzia  so  as  to  capture 
Trieste,  did  not  overlook  the  weakness  of  the  Caporetto 
position,  towards  which  it  was  comparatively  easy  for  the 
enemy,  holding  a  good  railway  approach  to  it,  to  convey 
quickly  and  unexpectedly  a  strong  attacking  force. 


LX 

The  Italian  Base  Hospitals 

I  VISITED  a  good  number  of  the  base  and  other  hospitals  in 
the  Italian  war  zone,  and  a  few  sketches  of  their  condition 
may  be  acceptable  to  medical  readers. 

The  largest  was  the  '  Ospedale  Contumaciale  '  at  Udine. 
The  term  '  splendid  '  was  the  best  to  apply  to  this  fine  in- 
stitution, adapted  from  a  great  cavalry  barracks  through  the 
energy  of  General  Santucci,  the  principal  medical  ofificer  of 
the  6th  Italian  Army  Corps,  and  those  under  him.  It  was 
perfectly  clean,  very  spacious,  and  had  accommodation  for 
over  2000  patients.  The  walls,  roofs,  and  floors  were  white 
as  snow,  and  the  bedding  and  ward  furnishings  were  admir- 
able. Electric  lighting  was  everywhere.  The  radiography 
department  was  of  the  finest ;  there  was  shown  me  a  new 
and  most  ingenious  localisation  apparatus  on  an  entirely 
new  principle  by  Signor  Baese,  a  Milanese  engineer. 

Another  hospital  not  far  distant,  designated  'No.  0. 22,' 
had  been  converted  from  a  villa  residence  not  unlike  our 
Villa  Trento,  and  was  under  the  charge  of  Dr.  Camera,  who 
advocated  an  efficient  and  very  radical  treatment  for  gas 
gangrene.  The  hospital  was  of  course  not  to  be  compared 
with  the  '  Contumaciale,'  but  was  very  good  in  its  way, 
with  two  sisters,  male  nurses,  and  a  staff  of  efficient  surgeons 
and  physicians.  The  baths  would  have  been  considered 
defective  on  an  English  standard,  but  they  met  the  more 
modest  needs  of  the  Italian  soldiers. 

On  another  occasion  I  accompanied  Major  Andreini  to 
see  his  extemporised  '  Ospedale,  No.  228,'  which  had  been 
formed  out  of  a  villa  at  Premariaco,  about  an  hour's  drive 
to  the  north  of  the  Villa  Trento,  and  was  received  most 
courteously  by  his  officers,  who  showed  me  over  everything, 
down  to  the  smallest  details.  Though  inferior  to  a  specially 
constructed  hospital,  it  was  nevertheless  very  good  and 
practical,  even  to  the  provision  of  a  store  of  tents  in  case 
expansion  or  removal  were  necessary.  All  essentials  had 
been  foreseen  and  provided,  and  every  possible  drawback 
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eliminated.  The  whole  building  and  its  accessories  were  as 
pure  as  soap,  water,  whitewash,  and  white  paint  could  make 
them,  and  all  was  most  creditable  to  the  Italian  medical  staff. 
If,  like  Britain,  Italy  had  had  abundance  of  money  to  spend 
upon  comforts,  the  hospital  could  perhaps  have  been  im- 
proved, but  even  as  it  was,  all  needful  things  were  there, 
and  every  endeavour  consistent  with  economy  was  made  to 
provide  even  comforts.  The  only  matter  which  would  have 
struck  a  devotee  of  '  the  weed  '  was  the  rigid  way  in  which 
all  smoking  was  prohibited.  Even  the  officers  in  command 
never  smoked  in  the  buildings,  but  all  had  to  go  outside  in 
order  to  do  so.  No  doubt  in  this  there  was  a  gain  in  cleanli- 
ness, and  a  lessened  risk  of  fire  and  burning  of  bedding  and 
clothing,  but  the  deprivation  to  a  wounded  soldier  must 
have  been  great.  In  the  Villa  Trento  we  conceded  regular 
hours  for  smoking  in  the  wards,  and  found  much  advantage 
from  it,  though  it  has  to  be  remembered  that  we  were  pro- 
vided with  a  vigilant  and  intelligent  staff  of  sisters  and  women 
nurses,  who  almost  eliminated  any  of  these  dangers. 

In  Gradisca,  somewhat  to  the  south  of  the  Villa  Trento, 
there  was  a  hospital,  the  '  Orfanotrofeo,'  in  charge  of  Pro- 
fessor Bastianelli  of  Rome,  where  he  showed  us  some  mag- 
nificent work.  It  was  a  special  hospital  for  injuries  to  the 
head,  chest,  and  abdomen,  and  we  saw  some  cases  on  the 
way  to  recovery  which  were  evidences  of  his  marvellous 
skill.  I  did  not,  in  the  presence  of  his  staff,  ask  him  what 
his  losses  had  been,  but  at  another  hospital  in  the  same 
town,  '  No.  O.  60,'  I  had  an  opportunity  of  putting  that 
question  to  the  surgeon  in  charge  of  it,  and  he  gave  his 
mortality  as  100%  in  abdominal  wounds  operated  on,  against 
62%  in  those  treated  without  operation. 

In  the  same  town  of  Gradisca  there  was  another  hospital 
which  had  been  fitted  up  by  the  British  Red  Cross  Society, 
which  I  and  a  friend  visited  on  one  occasion,  but  it  possessed 
no  unusual  excellence,  and  seemed,  I  thought,  fitted  up  more 
for  show  than  anything  else  ;  its  staff,  who  were,  I  think, 
all  Italians,  did  not  strike  us  as  being  brilliant,  and  the  money 
expended  on  it  might  have  easily  been  laid  out  to  much 
greater  advantage. 

Information  having  reached  me  of  a  fine  thing  having 
been  done  in  creating  something  out  of  almost  nothing,  I 
went  to  the  place,  and  found  an  Italian  hospital  at  Skodo 
Vacca,  near  Aquileia,  under  the  care  of  Major  Celio  Noto 
and  Surgeon  Captain  Ettore  Greggio,  who  at  once  struck 
me  as  being  men  who  had  the  right  capabilities  for  doing 
good  work.     I  was  taken  over  the  whole  of  the  wards  and 
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annexes  and  through  every  corner  of  the  establishment. 
Its  kernel  was  a  small  school  building,  with  additional 
wooden  barracks,  and  a  group  of  canvas  tents,  in  a  small 
village  destitute  of  almost  any  resources,  and  its  title  was 
'  Ospedale  di  Campo,  No.  216.'  There  were  two  sisters 
employed  in  it,  both  belonging  to  the  Italian  Red  Cross, 
of  whom  one  was  Signorina  Italia  Garibaldi,  daughter  of 
Ricciotto  Garibaldi,  and  granddaughter  of  Giuseppe  Gari- 
baldi, the  Liberator  of  Italy.  Signorina  Garibaldi  was  a 
fitting  coadjutor  to  the  energetic  medical  officers.  She  and 
her  comrade  managed  the  nursing  of  the  300  patients  it 
contained  in  a  way  that  words  are  inadequate  to  express, 
and  many  of  their  patients  were  bad  surgical  cases.  It  was 
most  touching.  In  the  wards  these  two  women  had  only 
two — I  think  that  later  they  obtained  six — basins  in  which  to 
wash  those  multitudes,  and  they  were  asking  as  a  favour 
for  some  more.  There  were  no  bathrooms  ;  only  the  usual 
Italian  closets,  which  however  were  clean  and  kept  as  well 
as  was  possible.  The  patients  in  the  wards  were  sleeping 
on  straw  stuffed  into  mattress  bags,  and  there  were  no  pillows 
beyond  those  which  they  had  themselves  extemporised. 
Beyond  the  beds  there  was  almost  nothing  in  the  wards, 
only  a  long  central  table,  with  one  large  Florence  oil-flask 
which  supplied  the  drinking  water  for  all.  Each  patient 
had  one  metal  cup  which  served  him  for  everything — for 
food,  for  drink,  etc.  There  were  no  invalid  appliances 
except  the  temperature  charts,  which  hung  on  the  walls 
and  were  well  kept.  The  wards  in  short  were  bare  except 
for  the  charts,  beds,  table,  and  Florence  flask,  and  what  else 
the  patients  brought  with  them  from  the  field.  For  the  whole 
there  were  four  copper  bed -pans.  One  found  it  difficult  to 
draw  even  a  feeble  mental  picture  of  what  these  two  ladies 
had  to  do  in  the  way  of  attending  to  so  many  sick  and  wounded 
men  with  such  inadequate  means,  but  somehow — God  knows 
how — ^they  did  it  well.  They  had  none  to  relieve  them,  no 
night  nurses,  only  male  orderlies,  and  they  themselves  had 
to  sleep  in  a  place  some  hundreds  of  yards  distant,  and  to 
get  their  meals  in  a  shabby  little  eating  booth  near  at  hand. 
Those  who  know  the  ways  of  male  orderlies  can  perhaps 
imagine  the  tasks  which  the  two  ladies  had  to  discharge. 
In  common  with  all  Italian  Red  Cross  Sisters,  the  two  ladies 
had  to  be  clothed  entirely  in  white,  even  to  their  shoes  and 
stockings ;  in  these  they  had  to  wade  through  the  wet  and  mud 
when  it  rained,  and  neither  the  rain  nor  the  mud  on  the 
Venetian  plains  is  a  thing  to  be  made  light  of.  The  cooking 
for  the  hospital  was  carried  out  in  what  had  been,  and  in 
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appearance  still  was,  a  blacksmith's  smithy,  in  two  (?)  great 
pots  which  contained  the  food,  and  which  were  lifted  and 
carried  over  to  the  wards  eighty  yards  away,  where  the 
food  was  ladled  out  into  the  soldiers'  cups.  There  was  no 
possibility  of  invalid  foods  or  special  diet.  The  cook  slept 
in  the  smithy  under  the  bench  which  served  for  a  kitchen 
dresser.  The  operation  room  was  a  bare  closet,  well  lit  by 
day,  and  by  acetylene  at  night ;  it  contained  no  irrigator, 
had  but  a  single  common  basin,  possibly  two,  a  common 
deal  table,  and  a  tiny  steriliserlfor  instruments,  and  a  larger 
one  for  materials,  but  it  was  found  difficult  to  work  them  with 
the  spirit  which  was  supplied.  The  stock  of  ether  for  anaes- 
thesia was  scanty.  I  think  I  have  mentioned  all  the  things 
which  they  had  at  my  fbst  visit,  and  where  I  have  not  named 
anything  it  may  be  held  as  having  been  absent.  Yet  right 
good  work  was  being  done  in  that  hospital  by  these  grand 
men  and  women  with  the  rudest  of  appliances.  I  was  at 
first  balanced  between  compassion  and  admiration,  but  soon 
the  latter  feeling  replaced  all  else,  particularly  when  I  com- 
pared it  with  places  which  had  been  fitted  up  expensively  for 
show  purposes. 

I  must  mention  one  more  of  the  ordinary  base  hospitals 
which  I  visited.  There  had  passed  through  our  hands  in  the 
Villa  Trento  a  few  cases  whose  treatment  seemed  to  me  to 
have  been  conducted  with  much  skill  and  hardihood,  and  on 
making  inquiries  I  found  they  came  from  a  hospital  styled 
'  No.  106  '  at  Quisca,  and  that  the  surgeon  there  was  Captain 
Baggio,  assistant  professor  of  surgery  in  the  Medical  clinic 
at  Rome.  I  telegraphed  to  him  and  found  that  he  was  still 
working  there,  and  would  welcome  a  visit  from  me.  I 
accordingly  spent  most  of  the  27th  of  February  with  him, 
and  informed  myself  about  the  whole  of  his  work  and  system. 
The  essence  of  them  was  as  follows  ;  Immediately  a  wounded 
man  was  admitted,  his  wounds  were  laid  open  bj^^  longitudinal 
incisions  six  to  ten  inches  in  length  {debridement,  shriglia- 
mento),  all  foreign  bodies  and  fragments  of  bone  removed, 
and  all  that  was  infected  or  crushed  clipped  away  by  scissors, 
the  wound  being  deepened  right  through  the  limb  to  a  similar 
large  counter -opening  on  the  opposite  side.  Only  sound 
structures  being  thus  left,  the  great  wounds  were  plugged 
with  gauze  soaked  in  eusol,  left  unsecured  by  sutures  and 
widely  open,  and  the  part  supported  by  plaster  of  Paris 
splints.  At  the  time  and  for  the  first  few  days  the  wounds 
looked  well  and  the  patient's  temperature  fell.  But  the 
subsequent  dressings  were  a  horror  to  look  at.  About  the 
third  day  the  enormous  wounds  in  the  broken  flaccid  limb 
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were  retracted  by  large  steel  hooks  whose  sharp  pomts  were 
dug  into  the  livmg  flesh,  the  plugs  were  drawn  out,  the  scissors 
again  used  to  clip  off  all  suspicious  parts,  the  plugs  of  eusol 
gauze  again  drawn  through  and  packed  in,  no  drains  being 
used  and  no  sutures  to  narrow  the  openings,  and  the  denuded 
flesh  and  muscles  left  to  protrude  and  consolidate  into  great 
cicatrices,  which  might  perhaps  much  impair  the  subsequent 
functions  of  the  limb.  These  dressings  were  done  without 
the  use  of  an  anaesthetic,  but  I  must  add  that  they  did  not 
seem  to  cause  the  patients  much  pain,  or  were  at  any  rate 
most  uncomplainingly  supported.  The  after  management  of 
Captain  Baggio's  cases  which  came  into  the  Villa  Trento 
gave  us  much  trouble ;  and,  owing  to  the  great  size  and  the 
situation  of  the  debridement  openings,  and  the  flaccidity 
of  the  limbs  at  the  site  of  fracture,  their  evacuation  to  other 
hospitals  down  country  was  attended  in  the  graver  cases 
with  extreme  difficulties.  I  rather  think  that  we  obtained 
equally  good  if  not  better  results  with  more  conservative 
measures,  while  the  patients  were  spared  much  suffering 
and  the  functions  of  the  limbs  rather  better  conserved.  But 
Baggio's  surgery  was  certainly  brilliant,  and  was  generally 
speaking  the  type  of  the  surgery  of  the  younger  Italian 
operators. 

At  the  risk  of  being  tedious  I  shall  add  a  word  or  two 
about  the  hospitals  for  special  cases  in  the  Italian  war  zone. 
So  far  as  care  and  foresight  could  provide  special  forms  of 
treatment,  Italy  had  done  well  by  its  soldiers.  The  '  Ospedale 
Marco  Volpe '  in  Udine,  for  instance,  was  an  institution 
entirely  for  injuries  to  the  jaws,  under  Major  Perna  and  Dr. 
Webb,  an  American  dental  surgeon  from  Rome,  and  had  at 
least  several  hundred  beds.  Some  very  good  work  was  being 
done  there  in  restoring  and  replacing  defects  of  the  jaws, 
but  from  the  absence  of  women  nurses  the  mouths  of  the 
patients  and  the  appliances  employed  to  fix  the  jaws  were 
in  a  state  of  uncleanness  which  contrasted  badly  with 
similar  cases  which  I  saw  treated  in  our  British  hospitals  at 
home. 

In  the  '  No.  4  '  Italian  Red  Cross  Hospital  in  Manzano, 
Captain  Piperno,  an  eminent  dentist  from  Rome,  who  among 
other  qualifications  had  studied  his  science  in  the  United 
States,  had  a  small  out-patient  clinic  for  attention  to  the 
dentistry  of  such  soldiers  as  were  able  to  walk,  and  very  fine 
work  was  being  done  there,  quite  equal  to  high-class  work 
at  home  ;  and  in  Caporetto  too  I  found  a  surprisingly  good 
dental  station  for  the  troops  in  the  front  lines.  In  these 
dental  clinics  there  was  almost  no  extraction  done  j  all  treat- 
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ment  tended  to  conserve  the  teeth  unless  they  were  abso- 
lutely hopeless. 

In  the  Italian  Army  detailed  printed  instructions  were 
distributed  among  the  soldiers  as  to  how  to  practise  such 
dental  hygiene  as  would  preserve  their  teeth  during  the 
campaign. 

From  the  above  short  outlines  it  will  be  seen  that  it  was 
impossible  to  form  other  than  a  very  high  opinion  of  the 
Italian  medical  service.  As  far  as  enlightened  administra- 
tion could  go  and  the  skill  of  physicians  and  surgeons  could 
extend,  nothmg  better  could  under  the  circumstances  have 
been  conceived,  and  there  was  a  marked  absence  of  the  red 
tape  and  circumlocution  which  clings  (possibly  I  ought 
rather  to  say,  which  used  to  cling)  to  our  own  War  Office 
with  such  obstinacy  ;  this  was  possibly  due  to  the  fact 
that  so  many  of  the  chief  medical  officers  of  the  Italian 
Army  were  drawn  from  the  ranks  of  the  civil  practitioners. 
There  were  of  course  defects,  but  as  a  whole  their  service 
won  my  admiration. 

One  great  defect,  to  which  I  have  already  alluded,  was 
the  absence  of  young  and  competent  women  nurses.  Every 
Italian,  man  and  woman,  to  whom  I  spoke  of  this  subject, 
told  me  that  the  moral  standard  in  Italy  forbade  the  employ- 
ment of  women  nurses,  and  even  rendered  that  of  sisters 
very  trying  for  them.  On  that  I  can  give  no  opinion.  Possibly 
the  experience  gained  in  the  war  may  induce  alterations  ; 
moreover,  since  the  earlier  days  there  have  been  a  few  younger 
women  admitted  to  share  in  the  working  of  the  wards,  though 
neither  their  number  nor  efficiency  has  been  such  as  to  make 
any  great  alteration  in  the  conditions  of  the  hospitals  as  a 
whole ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  was  the  weak 
point  of  the  service  as  I  saw  it.  There  were  brilliant  ex- 
ceptions among  the  nursing  sisters,  but  besides  being  too  few 
they  were  mostly  women  somewhat  past  the  age  of  usefulness. 
'  Religieuses,'  and  ladies  of  rank  whose  influence  had  pro- 
cured them  permission  to  serve,  were  those  to  whom  was 
entrusted  the  duty  of  caring  for  the  sick  and  wounded  in  the 
hospitals,  and  they  were — I  again  repeat  that  I  met  with 
exceptions  whom  one  could  not  but  admire  and  reverence — 
nearly  all  unfit  for  the  work.  This  seems  a  strong  thing  to 
say,  but  many  sights  rise  up  before  me  and  constrain  me  to 
pass  such  a  verdict.  I  remember  the  case  of  one  poor  fellow- 
countryman  who  had  received  extensive  burns  lying  in  one 
of  the  Italian  hospitals  under  the  care,  among  others,  of  one 
such  attendant  who  was  unable  properly  to  dress  his  terrible 
injuries  or  to  give  him  the  attention  the  case  demanded ; 
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and  of  another,  wounded  and  amputated,  lying  in  a  small 
ward  along  with  two  other  wounded  men,  with  no  one  to 
sponge  and  clean  him,  no  comforts  about  him,  passing  a  miser- 
able night  disturbed  by  the  moaning  of  his  neighbours,  one 
of  whom  had  also  lost  a  limb  and  been  otherwise  wounded, 
in  deadly  pain  himself,  and  with  the  eternal  roar  of  the  heavy 
artillery  which  was  crashing  on  every  side  and  only  a  few 
yards  away.  I  could  multiply  instances.  Yet  this  was  in  very 
good  Italian  hospitals,  where  the  beds  were  comparatively 
good,  with  spring  mattresses,  and  no  vermin,  where  the  officials 
were  of  the  very  highest  class.  It  went  to  the  heart  of  one 
accustomed  to  the  comforts  with  which  our  women  nurses 
can  surround  the  injured  under  almost  any  circumstances, 
to  note  the  deficiencies  which  their  absence  occasioned  under 
conditions  such  as  those. 

There  was  one  cheerful  thing  about  most  of  the  Italian 
base  hospitals,  namely,  their  whiteness.  Whenever  a  building 
had  to  be  converted  into  a  temporary  hospital,  the  ceilings, 
walls,  and  floors  were  covered  with  white  paint  and  white- 
wash, which  gave  an  appearance  of  purity  to  the  eye,  even 
though  it  might  leave  things  little  altered  in  reality. 

I  shall  have  something  to  say  afterwards  concerning  the 
dressing  stations  and  Lazarettos  of  the  fighting  lines. 


LXI 

The  Winter  Campaign  of  1916-17 

The  events  which  happened  in  Italy  during  the  year  I  was 
there  are  historical,  but  I  do  not  profess  to  give  an  accurate 
historical  account  of  them — merely  a  series  of  recollections, 
an  attempt  to  set  forth  general  impressions.  In  order  that 
these  may  be  intelligible,  I  must  repeat  to  some  extent  what 
I  have  already  said  as  to  the  general  situation  during  the  late 
autumn  and  winter  months. 

After  Italy  had  swept  Austria  back  as  far  as  the  line  of 
the  Isonzo,  and  gained  possession  of  the  town  of  Goritzia 
with  a  couple  of  miles  on  every  side  of  it,  the  barriers  to 
farther  advance  remained  most  formidable.  Beyond  the 
Isonzo  Austria  held  the  (almost)  inexpugnable  barrier  of  the 
Julian  Alps,  which  extended  from  the  north  down  behind 
Goritzia  as  a  series  of  heights  of  which  the  most  important 
were  Monte  Kuk  (Cucco),  the  Vodice,  Monte  Santo,  San 
Gabriele,  and  San  Marco,  the  last  four  of  which,  averaging 
perhaps  2000  feet  in  height,  overhung  the  city  at  a  distance 
of  two  miles,  and  Goritzia  could  not  be  safe  or  free  from  bom- 
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bardment  until  at  least  these  four  had  been  captured.  That 
was  one  of  the  heavy  tasks  which  lay  before  the  armies  of 
Italy. 

The  second  part  of  the  problem  they  had  to  deal  with  was 
the  country  beyond  the  most  southerly  spurs  of  the  Alps, 
a  tableland  called  the  Carso,  which  intervened  between 
the  Alps  and  the  city  of  Trieste,  on  the  capture  of  which 
the  minds  of  the  Italians  were  fixed.  The  Carso  is  well 
described  by  an  Italian  writer  in  the  following  terms  : — 
'  L'altopiano  Carsico  .  .  .  e  noto  come  un  vasto  pianoro 
sassoso,  perfettamente  arido,  rotto  da  buche  e  caverne, 
qua  e  la  ricoperto  da  fitte  boscaglie  tutte  senza  nome  ;  pove- 
rissima  vi  h  la  rete  stradale,  scarsi  e  assai  lontani  fra  di  loro 
gli  abitanti.'  In  addition  to  these  natural  disadvantages, 
it  was  fortified  on  every  rising  ground  by  the  strongest 
entrenchments,  and  riddled  with  fastnesses  in  the  shape 
of  caves  and  '  doline  '  which  had  long  and  carefully  been 
converted  into  hidden  strongholds  and  concealed  fortifications. 

In  the  autumn  of  1916  vast  preparations  were  being  made 
for  advancing  against  these  places.  There  were  many  days 
when  the  surface  of  the  land  was  entirely  hidden  by  trails, 
masses,  and  fragments  of  mist  from  the  Alps,  which  them- 
selves were  concealed  by  slabs  and  tables  of  cloud  and  piled- 
up  heaps  of  white  vapour  descending  on  the  lower  ground 
and  keeping  all  things  soaking,  when  rain  storms  beginning 
without  warning  ended  in  heavy  dashes  of  water  and  suddenly 
passed  over ;  but  whenever  a  stray  glimpse  of  sunshine 
broke  through,  it  revealed  the  whole  country,  from  Udine 
to  the  Isonzo,  converted  into  a  great  camp,  wherein  five-and- 
twenty  soldiers  were  met  with  for  one  civilian  man,  woman, 
or  child,  and  studded  with  huge  depots  of  fodder  and  other 
stores,  with  rows  on  rows  of  magazines  of  provisions  and 
materials  of  the  army  service  corps,  and  lines  in  endless 
number  of  huts  and  picketed  horses,  while  behind  each 
eminence  which  could  be  hidden  from  the  enemy  were  the 
groups  of  tents  of  the  vedettes  with  picturesque  little  patrol 
shelters  peeping  through  the  brushwood,  and  in  all  available 
spots  the  wooden  and  other  barracks  of  the  soldiers. 

Italy  is  popularly  supposed  to  be  a  land  of  sunny  skies, 
'  where  the  flower  of  the  orange  blows,  and  fireflies  dance 
through  the  myrtle  boughs,'  but  in  that  part  where  the  cam- 
paign was  going  on  it  surpassed  in  cold,  rain,  fog,  and  mud 
anything  that  is  usual  in  the  so-called  sunless  England, 
and  the  weather  in  which  the  Italians  had  to  press  their 
struggle  with  Austria  was  simply  atrocious.  Amid  snow, 
deluges  of  rain,  thunder  and  lightning,  the  sufferings  of  their 
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troops  were  great,  inducing  pneumonias,  frost-bites,  gangrene 
of  the  feet,  and  every  species  of  discomfort.  Yet  they  still 
continued  pressing  the  enemy  whenever  it  was  possible. 
The  elements,  however,  seemed  to  be  against  them,  for  they 
had  no  sooner  planned  and  entered  upon  an  advance,  than 
the  tempestuous  days  and  nights  frustrated  and  put  an  end 
to  their  efforts.  Their  artillery  would  blaze  up,  the  small 
arms  rattle,  the  ambulances  be  busy  bringing  us  the  wounded 
into  the  wards  whence  we  had  been  instructed  to  evacuate 
all  possible  cases  so  as  to  leave  room  for  the  anticipated  losses, 
but  the  elements  were  usually  too  much  antagonistic,  and 
the  attacks  had  to  fade  out  and  die  away  for  the  time.  Only 
the  determination  to  conquer  held  doggedly  out.  Bombard- 
ment was  commenced  nearly  every  day,  but  generally  had 
to  be  broken  off  for  the  mist,  discontinued  for  a  time,  and  the 
troops  drawn  back,  considerable  losses  being  sustained  in 
doing  so.  Again  the  mist  would  perhaps  clear  and  the  guns 
would  speak  out  furiously.  I  counted  the  number  of  cannon 
shots,  on  an  average  4320  per  hour,  many  being  from  such 
heavy  artillery  as  to  make  our  house  shake.  I  filled  a  tumbler 
with  water,  placed  it  on  a  chair,  threw  the  electric  light  on 
its  surface,  and  watched  every  heavy  gun's  discharge  shake 
the  water  and  cause  it  to  quiver,  and  of  such  shots  I  counted 
840  in  the  hour,  while  the  smaller  guns  failed  to  agitate  the 
surface.  Hours  of  such  bombardment  were  followed  by  the 
infantry  attack,  but  always  again  the  mist  seemed  to  come 
down  so  dense  that  objects  a  hundred  yards  off  were  in- 
visible, and  the  fight  collapsed.  The  wounded  came  streaming 
back  into  the  hospitals  ;  in  batches  up  to  800,  Austrian 
prisoners  were  herded  along  the  roads ;  and  the  Italian 
losses  were  admittedly  heavy.  They  sometimes  lost  a  couple 
of  brigades,  say  6000  men,  at  a  time.  The  territory  gained 
was  then  consolidated,  and  a  fresh  opportunity  awaited. 

The  spectacle  of  the  bombardments  was  magnificent  at 
night.  In  the  foreground  the  camions  dashed  along  the 
roads  ;  and  beyond,  the  horizon  on  the  crests  of  the  hills 
was  lit  up  by  the  sparkle  of  the  exploding  shells  which  threw 
up  fountains  of  earth  and  rocks  high  into  the  air  ;  the  more 
prolonged  glitter  of  the  star-shells  and  the  searchlights, 
which  at  one  time  looked  like  a  rising  moon,  at  another 
showed  as  a  broad  band  of  illumination,  white  as  an  aurora 
borealis  or  tinted  like  the  early  streaks  of  a  summer's  dawn  ; 
the  sky  fringing  the  hills  steadily  glowing  with  the  flashes  of 
the  lesser  guns,  too  rapid  to  be  counted,  but  so  clear  that  the 
belts  of  leafless  trees  stood  distinct  against  them  now  per- 
fectly plain,  now  fading  somewhat.     When  the  greater  guns 
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played,  their  flashes  sprang  up  like  the  effects  of  summer 
lightning,  but  the  regularity  and  rhythm  negatived  the  idea 
of  any  such  cause.  The  light  from  these  was  so  strong  that 
in  the  total  darkness  of  the  night  one's  watch  was  visible 
and  the  hour  could  almost  be  read,  and  when  the  contest 
was  fiercest  the  glow  extended  for  forty  degrees  up  into  the 
sky.  Over  all  the  prolonged  roll  of  the  lighter  artillery 
and  the  crash  of  the  heavier  pieces  sounded  like  a  wild  sea 
dashing  against  a  rocky  shore,  while  the  vibrations  striking 
the  front  of  the  houses  and  the  window  panes  caused  every- 
thing to  quiver  as  if  they  had  been  struck  by  heavy  waves. 
Byron's  expression,  '  As  if  the  clouds  its  echoes  would  repeat,' 
suggested  itself,  for  indeed  the  clouds  must  have  reverberated 
the  echoes  since  each  great  gun  made,  not  a  crash  or  crack 
as  when  one  is  close  to  it,but  a  long  roar  which  could  be  counted 
to  last  for  two  or  even  three  beats  of  the  pulse.  The  whole 
had  a  fascination,  a  warlike  incitement  like  the  stimulating 
sound  of  the  war-pipes. 

So  it  went  on  all  the  dreary  winter  months.  At  every 
chance  the  Italians  gained  a  foot,  or  it  may  have  been  an  inch, 
more  ground,  and  the  floods  of  prisoners  came  dragging 
their  limbs  along  the  roads,  always  well  treated,  for  the 
Italian  is  by  nature  a  gentleman.  Exhausted  regiments 
came  footsore  back,  fresh  ones  went  forward  to  relieve  them, 
and  at  critical  times  the  '  Arditi '  or  assault  troops  went 
forward  in  motors  singing  and  rejoicing.  Great  guns  rolled 
along  the  roads,  and  day  and  night  countless  wagons,  lorries, 
and  carts,  as  well  as  convoys  of  forage  on  mule-back,  or  drays 
with  huge  casks  of  wine,  crowded  the  roads  with  supplies  for 
men  and  animals  and  munitions  for  the  gunners  and  riflemen  ; 
and  the  Austrian  aeroplanes  came  over  under  the  cloak  of 
night  and  exploded  their  bombs  wherever  the  dumps  of 
ammunition  existed,  though  they,  unlike  their  Prussian 
allies,  always  sought  to  spare  the  hospitals. 

I  have  said  that  the  prisoners  were  well  treated.  I  never 
saw  any  harshness  or  trace  of  cruelty  on  the  part  of  the  men 
in  charge  of  the  captives,  a  good  many  of  whom  appeared 
to  be  Slavonic  by  race,  and  few  if  any  had  the  broad,  squat, 
blond  look  of  the  Teuton. 

With  all  the  discouraging  work  of  the  winter,  however, 
the  quiet  confidence  of  the  Italian  officers  never  failed,  nor 
when  there  was  a  success  to  register  was  there  the  least  sign 
of  bragging  or  undue  elation.  We  all  quickly  learned  to 
respect  the  Italians,  both  officers  and  men.  They,  although 
they  were  well  aware  of  the  formidable  undertaking  that 
lay  before  them,    showed   themselves    calmly  resolute,  and 
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quietly  and  steadily  made  ready  to  deal  ever  heavier 
blows. 

As  there  were  days  and  weeks  of  heavy  engagements 
which  did  not  seem  to  lead  to  much,  and  then  intervals  of 
quiet  when  nothing  could  be  done  ;  so  there  were  periods 
of  much  surgery  and  crowded  wards  alternating  with  times 
when  they  were  almost  empty  and  our  patients  were  reduced 
in  number  from  a  hundred  or  two  to  ten  or  twelve. 

In  this  fashion  the  winter  months  passed  over.  During 
them  the  strategy  of  Cadorna's  armies  was  to  push  chiefly 
by  way  of  the  Carso  towards  the  coveted  Trieste,  attacking 
with  vast  expenditure  of  ammunition,  gaining  ground  and 
consolidating  themselves  on  it,  and  after  these  fierce  spells 
of  bombardment  and  onset,  resting  and  preparing  for  a 
suitable  moment  for  the  culminating  offensive  which  was 
always  expected  and  talked  of  and  as  constantly  deferred, 
though  not  abandoned,  while  from  the  orders  which  were 
issued  that  none  of  the  Italian  staff  was  to  have  holidays 
or  leave,  it  was  evident  that  the  storm  was  expected  moment- 
arily to  break. 

But  whether  matters  had  the  appearance  of  being  stagnant 
or  the  reverse,  no  one  could  possibly  mistake  that  Italy  was 
preparing  always  more  strenuously,  converting  her  factories 
into  munition  works,  and  utilising  all  her  resources  to  the 
utmost  and  in  the  best  and  most  economical  way  ;  looking 
sedulously  after  the  comfort  and  well-being  of  her  armies, 
even  to  providing  them  with  occupations  and  relaxations, 
and  interesting  their  hours  of  rest  by  open-air  concerts  and 
the  like,  and  especially  by  preparing  new  roads  for  the  strain 
about  to  come,  and  repairing  the  wear  and  tear  the  old  ones 
had  undergone.  The  manner  in  which  the  roads  were  planned, 
laid  down  anew,  widened  and  graded  and  kept  in  the  finest 
order,  was  the  admiration  of  all  who  visited  the  zone  of  war. 
No  time  was  wasted,  nothing  was  overlooked,  nothing  left 
undone,  and  none  of  us  who  were  in  Italy  that  year  failed  to 
acquire  a  respect  for  our  Allies  of  the  Italian  Peninsula. 

At  one  time,  about  the  beginning  of  November,  we  thought 
that  this  great  offensive  which  was  being  prepared  for  had  come. 
They  had  piled  up  power  of  all  kinds,  men  and  munitions, 
behind  the  lines  they  had  laboriously  won  with  so  much 
bravery  in  the  Austrian  territory,  and  the  accumulation 
had  gone  on  steadily  and  persistently  all  along  the  Isonzo 
River  and  round  Goritzia,  till  at  length  it  burst  on  the 
Austrian  lines  and  overwhelmed  them  in  a  hurricane  of 
shell-fire,  in  masses  tremendous  and  unceasing,  that  pounded 
the  strongest  fortifications  on  the  rocky  exposed  Carso  into 
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dust,  and  over  the  debris  poured  the  troops  who  had  been 
accumulating  in  anticipation.  All  went  down  before  them, 
defences  were  shorn  away,  dug-outs  and  souterrains  smothered, 
eminence  after  eminence  overrun,  and  so  complete  was  the 
process  and  so  thorough  the  preparations  made  for  holding 
what  had  been  gained,  that  any  attempt  to  retake  the  posi- 
tions was  hardly  made  by  the  enemy.  Where  attempted  it 
was  blasted  by  the  storm  of  fire  that  rendered  it  hopeless 
and  could  not  be  faced  or  overcome.  On  the  night  of  the 
5th  of  November  this  engagement  was  at  its  height,  and  to 
behold  it  was  a  thing  to  be  remembered  ;  after  dark  it  seemed 
as  if  many  moons  were  rising  over  the  Carso,  so  numerous 
and  strong  were  the  glares  of  the  searchlights  ;  the  noise  of 
the  cannon  was  beyond  anything  that  had  gone  before,  and 
the  flashes  lit  up  the  sky  for  many  degrees  above  the  horizon  ; 
the  aeroplanes  were  at  work,  and  the  white  lightning  sparks 
of  the  shells  fired  at  them  glittered  like  fiery  bees  high  up  in 
the  air ;  while  the  soaring  and  wriggling  parachute  star-shells 
seemed  like  living  creatures  swarming  in  the  air  below.  It 
resembled  magnificent  fireworks  among  the  rolling  of  giant 
drums.  The  northern  part  of  the  Carso,  and  the  San  Marco 
Mountain,  which  annoyed  Goritzia  from  two  miles  to  the  south- 
east, and  commanded  a  large  part  of  the  Carso,  were  taken. 
It  was  a  big  success,  but  it  could  not  be  carried  farther 
at  that  time. 

LXII 

Our  Italian  Patients 

It  will  be  evident  that  these  great  battles,  and  the  minor 
engagements  continually  going  on,  as  well  as  the  frost-bites, 
gangrenes,  trench  feet,  and  diseases  occurring  among  soldiers 
so  much  exposed  to  wet,  cold,  frost,  and  snow,  furnished  us 
with  abundance  of  patients  to  fill  our  wards  during  the  winter 
months.  Our  chief  duty  of  course  was  to  treat  our  cases  so 
that  they  could  be  fitted,  at  the  earliest  possible  day,  to  be 
returned  to  service,  or,  if  this  were  impossible,  to  bring  them 
into  such  a  condition  that  they  could  be  evacuated  by  ambu- 
lances or  hospital  trains  to  places  outside  the  zone  of  war  for 
further  treatment  or  eventual  dismissal  from  the  army.  Our 
patients  were  of  all  classes,  from  privates  to  officers  of  high 
rank,  and  it  was  one  of  our  most  pleasant  experiences  to 
observe  how  all  soon  came  to  appreciate  the  comforts  of  our 
hospital,  and  the  attention  bestowed  upon  them  by  our  staff, 
and  especially  by  the  nurses  and  sisters.  They  fell  kindly 
into  British  ways  ;  our  women  nurses  were  hugely  appreciated 
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by  them,  and  theirs  was  an  influence  which  will  have  left  a 
lasting  impression  and  may  result  in  helping  to  modify  the 
practice  of  nursing  in  the  Italian  Military  Hospitals  of  the 
future.  To  bring  about  such  a  result  as  this  was  the  great 
object  which  our  principal  medical  officer  had  set  before  him- 
self in  instituting  the  hospital  part  of  our  unit,  while  all  of 
us  who  served  under  him  earnestly  shared  his  anticipations 
and  hopes  and  loyally  did  our  best  to  further  his  views. 

One  thing  was  very  plain,  namely,  that  those  officers  of 
high  rank  in  the  Italian  Army  who  visited  or  officially  inspected 
us  greatly  approved  of  and  admired  our  system  of  woman 
nursing,  and  many  favourable  comments  were  made  and 
written  concerning  us,  by  every  one  who  knew  anything  of 
hospitals  and  the  management  of  sick  and  wounded.  A 
book  was  kept  in  which  visitors  and  inspectors  entered  their 
remarks  and  criticisms  ;  it  gave  eloquent  testimony  to  the 
good  work  we  were  doing,  and  it  is  a  subject  of  very  great 
regret  that  this  mass  of  appreciative  verdicts  was  afterwards 
lost  in  the  debacle  which  ensued  on  the  great  Austrian  advance 
in  November  1917. 

So  high  did  our  reputation  stand  that  persons  unconnected 
with  the  army,  even  those  in  high  positions,  chose  to  avail 
themselves  of  our  services,  and  openly  expressed  their  grati- 
tude and  appreciation.  It  even  came  in  time  to  be  a  not 
unusual  thing  for  injured  men  and  officers  to  be  brought  or 
sent  to  us  by  the  Italian  army  medical  officers  belonging  to 
other  hospitals  for  consultation  or  treatment  in  difficult 
and  obscure  cases,  and  the  results  were  pleasing  to  both 
sides. 

The  Italian  soldiers  were  a  fine  class  of  men,  strong,  well 
made,  and  mature,  mostly  of  the  age  of  twenty -five  to  thirty- 
five,  and  they  made  admirable  patients.  Their  manners 
were  better  than  those  of  a  similar  class  in  our  own  country, 
and  their  docility  and  patient  endurance  commanded  our 
respect.  At  all  times  they  were  grateful  and  appreciative, 
and  one  felt  that  under  the  roughest  externals  most  of  the  men 
were  of  lovable  character  and  attractive  dispositions.  The 
Italian  peasant  soldier  is  innately  a  gentleman. 

Of  the  officers — and  we  had  many  of  them  as  patients — I 
cannot  write  too  highly.  Their  courtesy  was  a  thing  to  be 
admired,  and  under  their  external  polish  there  also  lay  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  true  gentlemen. 

Most  of  the  wounds  we  had  to  treat  were  from  shell  and 
grenades,  and  multiple  and  dangerous  many  of  them  were  ; 
the  minority  were  from  shrapnel  and  rifle  bullets  ;  and  there 
was  not  a  single  case  of  bayonet  wound  among  those  which 
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came  under  my  own  personal  observation.  But  there  was 
also  much  disease,  typhoid  fever,  dysentery,  abdominal 
troubles,  rheumatism,  and  so  forth. 

There  were  some  curious  names  among  the  Italian  soldiers  ; 
Napoleone,  Marco  Polo,  Ferrara,  and  Orlando  had  a  historical 
sound  ;  some  smacked  of  literature,  as  Naso,  Caracco,  and 
Palestrini ;  others  of  natural  objects,  as  Cannone,  Palafitto, 
Cicala,  Persico,  and  Pozzo  ;  there  were  names  that  sounded 
fanciful  or  religious,  as  Papa,  Angelantonio,  Mirandolo, 
Princigalli,  Allegrini,  Fratepietro,  Cerini,  and  Magogo ;  while 
only  once  did  I  meet  with  a  Germanic  surname,  Mulleri. 

Malingering  was  not  unknown  among  the  privates,  though 
it  was  rare.  It  could  not  be  said  that  they  whined,  but 
certainly  in  not  a  few  instances  they  made  much  of  their 
slight  pains  and  discomforts  when  they  came  from  the  field 
into  hospital ;  perhaps  unconsciously  the  poor  fellows  were 
glad  to  make  themselves  out  unfit  to  return  to  the  fight. 
More  childlike  than  our  men,  there  were  fewer  among  them 
of  the  British  type,  eager  and  unafraid  to  go  back  to  serve. 
Eminently  brave  in  action  when  well  led  and  confident  in 
their  commanders,  their  courage  was  of  a  different  kind — 
not  so  spontaneous  and  exuberant  as  that  of  the  British. 
In  the  matter  of  malingering  there  seemed  to  be  a  species  of 
freemasonry  ;  they  possessed  a  knowledge  of  various  plants, 
such  as  the  Spurges  (Euphorbias),  of  which  they  applied  or 
injected  the  juices  so  as  to  cause  inflammation  and  disease. 
In  addition  to  this,  they  probably  had  other  plans  for  pro- 
ducing artificial  illness.     Several  times,  when  I  had  to  take 

charge  of  the  medical  wards  in  the  absence  of  Dr.  B ,  a 

number  of  mysterious  illnesses  broke  out  in  such  a  fashion 
that  I  had  to  suspect  some  deception  of  the  kind,  and  the 
unexpected  patience  with  which  they  submitted  unmurmur- 
ingly  to  strong  and  unpleasant  treatment  rather  confirmed 
the  suspicion.  In  the  case  of  the  surgical  diseases  the  con- 
fessions which  the  cappellano  managed  to  extract  completed 
the  proof,  but  I  never  quite  fathomed  the  means  used  or  its 
mode  of  application.  In  the  Italian  army  such  simulation 
is,  I  believe,  punished  with  a  few  years  of  penal  servitude, 
though  it  is  deferred  until  the  termination  of  the  war. 

Many  of  the  convoys  of  cars  bringing  our  patients  arrived 
in  the  dark  hours.  This  was  to  spare  the  patients  from  the 
shelling  and  bombing  by  aircraft.  It  was  hard  upon  the 
drivers,  especially  when  there  was  no  moon,  and  the  darkness 
almost  pitch-like,  for  no  lights  were  permitted  on  the  roads  ; 
and  under  these  conditions  the  eyes  lost  the  power  of  dis- 
criminating distances  and  avoiding  obstacles,  as  the  accom- 
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modating  muscles  of  the  eyes  had  no  standard  by  which  to 
judge,  everything  appearing  equally  indistinct  and  equally 
distant.  The  polarisation,  moreover,  of  such  light  as  passed 
through  the  glass  of  the  wind-screens  increased  the  obscurity, 
and  the  strain  of  endeavouring  to  avoid  collisions  told  on  the 
nerves,  and  led  to  big  smashes  occurring.  Even  by  day  the 
ambulance  driver's  work  was  sometimes  no  light  one  ;  they 
had  to  bring  their  freights  of  wounded,  during  the  winter 
months,  through  veils  of  fine  driving  snow  which  penetrated 
every  cranny  and  article  of  clothing  and  powdered  every 
surface,  over  expanses  of  snowy  roads  and  fields,  with  bending 
trees  bowing  before  the  violence  of  the  hurricane,  which 
would  last  sometimes  for  twelve  hours  at  a  stretch  and 
scourged  all  living  things  from  the  open  into  shelter.  Those 
were  days  when  up  in  the  Alps  the  conditions  were  far  worse 
than  down  in  the  plains  ;  when  the  soldiers,  clad  in  white 
cloaks  so  as  to  be  less  conspicuous,  were  living  and  fighting 
in  snow  which  in  some  places  was  thirty  metres  deep  or  more, 
where  they  had  to  abandon  their  buried  fortifications,  dig 
tunnels  and  trenches  and  gun  emplacements  in  the  surface 
of  the  hardening  snow,  which  sometimes  overwhelmed  them 
in  avalanches,  or  froze  them  to  death,  and  furnished  us  with 
relays  of  sufferers  from  frost  gangrene  resulting  in  loss  of  a 
portion  of  a  limb. 

It  was  a  not  uncommon  event  for  us,  in  pursuance  of  orders, 
to  have  to  evacuate  the  patients  in  our  wards  until  perhaps 
only  three  unremovable  cases  remained,  and  in  a  couple  of 
days  later  two  or  three  hundred  would  be  sent  in,  so  that  all 
our  beds  were  again  filled  with  privates  and  officers,  and  the 
sheds  and  outside  shelters,  spread  with  mattresses  filled  with 
wheat  straw,  were  employed  for  the  lighter  cases.  Even  our 
men's  barracks  were  requisitioned,  while  such  as  could  walk 
and  go  farther  were  given  rest  and  refreshment  on  tables 
and  trestles  under  some  cover  or  under  the  trees  if  the  hour 
and  weather  made  such  a  resource  possible,  till  they  were  able 
to  proceed  to  their  destination.  Regulations  were  thrown 
aside  for  the  time  under  such  circumstances. 

Whenever  the  three  whistles  that  signalled  the  arrival  of 
a  convoy  of  wounded  sounded  tlirough  the  hospital,  every 
man  and  woman  who  was  on  duty  rushed  to  his  place ;  down- 
stairs came  the  orderly  officer  of  the  day,  a  duty  which  we 
alternately  took  ;  the  patients  allotted  to  our  hospital  were 
sifted  out,  their  papers  and  injuries  verified,  and  their  des- 
tined wards  signified.  Each  patient  was  borne  into  the 
warmed  hall,  the  nurses  clustered  round  him,  his  soiled  and 
torn   clothing   was   gently   removed   and   clean   warm    linen 
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and  woollen  substituted.  He  was  carried  into  a  comfortable 
bed,  restoratives  administered  to  counteract  the  shock  from 
which  he  was  suffering ;  he  was  washed,  and  received  a  prophy- 
lactic injection  of  anti-tetanus  serum — if  there  were  doubt 
of  his  having  already  received  it  at  the  dressing  station — 
and  it  was  repeated  at  the  end  of  the  week.  After  some  hours, 
when  the  comfort  of  bed  warmth  and  food  had  renewed  his 
forces,  his  wounds  were  examined,  the  dressings  removed  and 
renewed,  and  the  proper  treatment  decided  upon.  After 
his  case  had  been  recorded,  he  was  in  all  save  exceptional 
instances  brought  to  the  radiography  rooms,  and  without 
any  delay  the  condition  of  bones  and  foreign  bodies  ascertained. 
It  was  a  good  thing  to  see  the  collapsed  men  blossom  into 
new  life  and  spirits  under  the  cares  they  received. 

As  a  rule  our  patients  were  bathed  and  sponged  ;  a  nd  dressed 
daily,  or  twice,  or  even  three  times  a  day.  When  patients, 
as  sometimes  happened,  came  to  the  Villa  Trento  from  an 
Italian  hospital,  an  event  that  even  befell  some  of  our  own 
countrymen,  they  compared  the  comfort  of  such  attendance 
as  our  nurses  surrounded  them  with,  with  that  of  the  other 
hospital,  where  their  wounds  were  generally  attended  to 
every  third  day,  owing  to  the  want  of  capable  women  nurses. 

One  must  credit  our  orderlies,  stretcher-bearers,  and  nurses 
with  a  high  degree  of  skill  in  the  reception  of  the  wounded 
in  the  Villa  Trento,  and  the  way  in  which  they  handled  them 
was  beautiful.  The  sights  when  they  were  at  work  impressed 
me  powerfully  ;  so  far  as  they  aroused  any  manifestation 
of  suffering  or  even  fretfulness  among  the  brave  fellows  who 
were  admitted,  it  might  have  been  a  first-aid  rehearsal  as  an 
exhibition  to  the  public.  All  was  so  tenderly  done  that  in 
a  very  short  time  afterwards  one  could  walk  through  the 
wards  and  find  all  the  freshly  wounded  asleep  with  every- 
thing done  for  them,  and  everything  recorded  in  the  most 
admirable  manner. 

Owing  to  the  anti-tetanic  injections,  which  in  the  Italian 
army  were  compulsory,  we  had  only  one  case  of  lockjaw 
that  I  can  recall,  and  so  beneficial  were  they  found  to  be  that 
an  injection  was  made  as  a  preliminary  to  every  operation, 
under  the  instructions  of  the  Italian  military  medical  autho- 
rities. 

We  had  in  the  Villa  Trento  also  an  out-patient  department 
where  unattached  soldiers,  and  indeed  all  who  had  a  claim 
to  attention,  were  daily  seen  and  prescribed  for  by  the  Italian 
medical  officers  attached  to  us,  under  the  supervision  of  our 
physicians  and  surgeons.  One  of  these  officers  was  an  accom- 
plished oculist. 
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LXIII 

The  Summer  Offensive  of  1917 

During  the  winter  of  1916-17  matters  on  the  Italian  front 
dragged  somewhat  during  the  perpetual  mist,  rain,  cold,  and 
sticky  mud.  But  towards  the  end  of  February  the  evanescent 
Italian  spring  began  to  show  itself,  and  our  hopes  rose  with 
its  advent.  A  few  snowdrops  appeared  by  the  banks  of  the 
muddy  streams,  followed  in  quick  succession  by  purple  and 
white  crocuses,  green  hellebores,  and  primroses,  which  passed, 
all  except  the  primroses,  in  so  fleeting  a  procession  that  they 
were  seen  one  week  and  gone  the  next  in  their  rapid  and 
unsatisfactory  sequence.  There  is  no  abiding  satisfaction 
in  an  Italian  spring ;  it  hurries  so. 

About  the  same  time,  after  periods  of  long  silence,  during 
which  millions  of  shells  were  being  daily  sent  forwards,  and 
great  preparations  made,  the  guns  began  to  bark  once  more 
at  intervals,  and  a  detachment  from  the  myriads  of  cannon 
on  the  British  front  in  France,  consisting,  it  was  said,  of  forty 
heavy  pieces  and  British  gunners,  made  their  appearance, 
all  in  anticipation  of  a  fierce  attack  upon  the  Carso.  But  for 
a  long  time,  during  which  we  waited  alternately  hoping 
and  being  disappointed,  both  sides  faced  one  another,  striking 
small  blows,  and  sparring  rather  than  fighting  went  on. 
The  mud  dried  and  returned,  and  when  April  came  we  got 
rather  despondent  amid  snowstorms  and  hurricanes  of  wind. 
The  hills  of  the  Carso  were  whitened  with  snow,  and  the  Alps 
were  permanently  and  entirely  covered  with  it.  Military 
operations  seemed  hardly  possible,  but  every  chance  was 
taken ;  the  guns  sometimes  boomed  out,  and  rose  at  night 
into  a  perfect  inferno,  but  the  actions  were  short-lived  ; 
though  occasionally  reaching  an  intensity  of  7620  shots  from 
the  great  artillery  per  hour,  they  died  down  towards  ten  at 
night.     The  end  of  that  month  found  us  still  despondent. 

When  May  came  in  the  activity  behind  the  front  became 
positively  delirious.  It  was  hardly  possible  to  sleep  of  nights 
for  the  passage  of  troops  in  the  dark,  the  rattling  and  whist- 
ling of  despatch  riders  on  their  motor  bicycles,  the  flapping 
of  the  caterpillar  cars,  the  grinding  of  armoured  turrets 
and  gun  carriages,  the  hooting  and  shrilling  of  the  lorries 
carrying  the  heavy  artillery  shells,  the  sirens  of  the  auto- 
mobiles, the  whistling  of  the  railway  trains,  and  the  tread  of 
the  mule  convoys,  carts,  and  feet  of  the  soldiers,  while  their 
raucous  voices  were  mixed  all  night  long  with  the  whirring 
of  the  aeroplanes  and  the  explosions  of  the  bombs  which 
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they  were  dropping.  The  army  was  awakening  from  its 
lethargy ;  intimation  reached  us  that  great  events  were 
soon  Hkely  to  take  place,  and  our  commandant  was  darting 
about  amongst  his  stations  like  a  lightning  flash.  We  were 
all  in  the  jumps,  waiting  day  by  day  for  our  allies  to  do  some- 
thing with  the  forces  which  were  humming  all  around  us  ; 
the  men  were  keen  and  confident,  waiting  only  for  the  word  ; 
and  the  Austrians  were  apparently  laughing  at  us,  sending 
over  their  planes  to  drop  bombs  round  us  and  kill  a  few  men, 
as  if  inciting  us  to  come  on.  Yet  as  the  days  slipped  away, 
all  there  usually  was  of  fighting  was  the  rattling  off  of  a  lot 
of  big  guns  in  the  forenoon  about  the  luncheon  hour,  and 
then  a  drop  back  in  the  afternoon  for  a  sort  of  siesta,  as  if 
energies  were  exhausted.  There  seemed  to  be  something 
wrong,  so  that  men  even  questioned  their  neighbours  if  all 
were  right  with  Generalissimo  Cadorna,  whom  none  of  us 
had  seen  looking  after  things  in  this  quarter. 

But  we  were  in  error.  About  the  15th  of  the  month  the 
artillery  set  seriously  to  work,  and  off  and  on  continued  and 
increased  the  storm  upon  the  Austrians  for  days,  keeping 
the  bombardment  going  night  and  day.  A  dense  haze  for 
the  most  part  cut  off  the  view  of  everything,  but  even  by  day- 
light one  could  see  the  flashes  of  the  shells  as  they  burst 
about  the  trenches  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Monte  Santo. 

Not  only  were  the  operations  on  the  less  elevated  Carso 
in  full  energy,  but  the  Italians  had  found  it  necessary,  in 
order  to  secure  their  left  flank  of  the  Carso  advance,  simul- 
taneously to  undertake  the  perilous  business  of  storming  the 
mountains  which  surround  Goritzia,  and  had  commenced 
with  a  determined  attack  on  the  Monte  Santo.  We  soon 
discovered  this  from  the  streams  of  wounded  who  came  in 
and  increased  until  every  one  of  our  beds  was  full.  Shell 
and  bullet  wounds  almost  exclusively  ;  not  at  close  grips  as 
yet.  At  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  a  convoy  would  come  in  ; 
at  five  o'clock  another  ;  at  9.30  a  third  ;  and  the  day  brought 
a  steady  flow  ;  they  reported  the  capture  of  the  top  of  the 
mountain,  though  the  farther  side  was  still  said  to  be  occupied 
by  the  enemy. 

It  became  evident  that  the  great  offensive  was  at  last 
coming  off. 

The  Monte  Santo,  the  highest  of  the  hills  dominating 
Goritzia,  was  2200  feet  high,  and  was  sheer  above  the  Isonzo 
River  three  miles  above  the  city,  right  opposite  Monte 
Sabotino,  and  it  was  a  big  thing  to  have  got  possession  of 
it.  The  other  hill  to  the  south  of  it,  called  Monte  San 
Gabriele,  a  couple  of  hundred  feet  lower,  and  only  two  and  a 
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half  miles  from  the  city,  had  been  stormed  at  the  same  time, 
but  the  assault  was  unsuccessful.  It  was  hoped,  however, 
that  the  superior  elevation  of  Monte  Santo  would  enable  it 
to  command  the  latter  when  once  the  guns  had  been  estab- 
lished on  it. 

As  it  proved,  however,  this  was  not  all  the  success.  In 
the  afternoon  news  came  in  that  Monte  Kuk  (Cucco),  another 
2000  feet  mountain  six  and  a  half  miles  up  the  river,  and  which 
practically  dominated  its  middle  reaches  and  the  Ternova 
plateau  behind  it,  had  fallen  into  our  hands.  The  casualties 
were  stated  as  having  been  quite  moderate,  a  thing  which 
seemed  almost  incredible  to  one  who  had  seen  the  entrench- 
ments on  those  heights. 

Our  Jubilations  were  somewhat  premature,  however,  for 
indeed  the  capture  of  Monte  Santo  was  not  completed  until 
three  months  later,  so  enormously  strong  were  its  defences, 
and  so  bravely  was  it  held.  The  taking  of  Monte  Kuk,  how- 
ever, proved  to  be  of  great  importance  and  enabled  a  con- 
siderable extent  of  territory  farther  up  the  river  to  be  overrun. 

It  was  a  titanic  struggle  which  went  on  along  the  Isonzo 
and  on  the  Carso  day  after  day,  and  one  beyond  my  powers 
to  describe,  even  had  I  fully  witnessed  it.  There  was  a 
correspondent  to  the  Italian  Corriere  della  Sera,  Luigi  Barzini, 
whose  pen  described  in  the  columns  of  that  newspaper  in 
the  most  lively  manner  the  scenes  which  occurred,  and  so 
well  did  his  sketches  portray  the  wild  contest  between  the  two 
contending  nations  that  they  would  well  repay  translation 
by  some  one. 

Night  and  day  the  advance  went  on  to  the  north  of  Goritzia 
in  the  Isonzo  defile,  where  the  Kuk,  Vodice,  and  Monte  Santo 
overhung  the  valley  and  river  the  Italians  had  to  cross,  and 
also  on  the  east  of  the  town  and  on  the  Carso  south  of  it. 
Again  and  again  our  allies,  slow  as  we  had  sometimes  thought 
them,  performed  wonders  of  bravery,  and  so  well  had  they 
foreseen  and  prepared  everything  that  they  were  able  to  dash 
forward  at  obstacles  that  seemed  insuperable,  against  heavy 
odds  and  vast  preparations,  to  scale  the  Austrian  heights, 
capture  positions  and  peaks  one  after  another,  take  prisoners 
in  batches  of  12,000  at  a  time,  and  daily  appear  to  be  resist - 
lessly  going  on  in  one  direction  or  another,  but  especially 
on  the  Carso,  towards  the  coveted  Trieste.  It  was  a  sur- 
passing triumph,  and  they  were  right  generous  in  acknowledg- 
ing the  assistance  that  had  been  rendered  by  the  2000  British 
and  their  forty  howitzers.  We  never  thought  more  of  the 
Italians  than  in  their  hour  of  triumph. 

As  the  Austrians  fell  back  nearly  everywhere,  though  not 
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without  a  most  determined  resistance,  they  did  not  fail  to 
batter  worse  than  ever  the  city  of  Goritzia,  hardly  a  rood  of 
ground  escaping  their  shells  and  shrapnel.  One  of  our  cars 
while  discharging  its  ambulance  duty  was  destroyed,  for- 
tunately with  no  injury  to  our  men,  and  the  garden  of  our 
main  station  in  the  town  received  a  goodly  supply  of  shells 
and  bullets. 

Such  efforts  could  not  be  long  sustained,  and  soon  on  both 
sides  there  were  indications  that  ammunition  for  the  big 
gms  had  to  be  conserved,  so  that  there  ensued  periods  of 
comparative  quiet,  alternating  with  others  of  activity,  and 
these  went  on  for  the  first  half  of  the  summer,  during  which 
Austrian  aeroplanes  showed  considerable  enterprise,  particu- 
larly at  night,  in  bombing  the  places  about,  and  destroying, 
among  other  things,  a  fine  museum  of  antiquities  at  Cividale. 

We  assumed  that  a  cause — and  there  may  have  been  others 
— of  the  slackening  off  of  the  May  offensive,  which  had  at 
first  promised  to  overwhelm  the  Austrians,  was  the  difficulty 
of  maintaining  the  immense  supplies  of  ammunition  for  the 
great  guns  which  its  tactics  involved.  Yet  strenuous 
efforts  were  being  made  to  push  on,  and  the  advance  was 
continued,  partly  in  the  Bainsitza  Plateau  behind  the  Monte 
Kuk  and  Vodice  range,  strongly  against  Monte  Santo  and 
San  Gabriele,  but  most  of  all  in  the  Carso  in  the  direction  of 
Trieste.  All  the  same,  to  an  onlooker  it  was  evident  that, 
in  spite  of  many  spurts,  the  strength  of  the  propulsion  was 
dying  out  notwithstanding  the  desperate  valour  of  the 
assaulting  soldiers,  and  the  conclusion  was  that  there  was  a 
want  in  the  supplies  to  the  artillery.  Gradually  '  September 
activities  '  began  to  be  spoken  of,  and  the  probabilities  settled 
down  to  some  great  preparation  being  made  for  striking  a 
crowning  blow  towards  that  time.  More  gigantic  prepara- 
tions than  ever  were  seen  to  be  going  on  week  after  week, 
more  intense  accumulations  of  men  and  munitions  became 
visible,  the  whole  land  was  an  ant-hill  of  military  energy, 
and  there  was  hardly  a  field  which  did  not  contain  crowds 
of  infantry,  horses,  encampments,  huts,  stores,  and  guns. 
And  the  war  correspondents,  those  sure  precursors  of  events, 
began  to  drop  from  the  skies  into  our  Villa  to  be  fed  and 

refreshed,  the  giant  M'C ,  Mr.  H ,  and  even  ladies 

of  the  same  calling,  enlivened  us  by  their  presence,  their 
hints  of  things  about  to  happen,  and  tales  of  what  was  being 
done  in  the  United  States  and  elsewhere  to  help  on  the  war. 
Fleets  of  aeroplanes,  in  such  numbers  as  we  had  not  hitherto 
seen,  began  to  appear  on  our  side,  great  aerodromes  and  vast 
hangars  for  larger  aircraft  were  put  up,  and  as  our  Villa  lay 
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directly  in  the  line  between  these  and  the  Carso,  they  sailed 
over  us  at  all  hours ;  those  going  into  action  flying  high,  with 
a  gentle  musical  hum,  glittering  like  silver  dragonflies  when 
the  sun  fell  on  their  polished  surfaces,  floating  in  companies 
majestically  high  above  the  clouds  till  they  dwindled  in  size 
and  disappeared  as  they  reached  the  fight ;  those  returning 
from  it  flying  lower,  showing  the  green,  white,  and  red  Italian 
colours  on  the  wings  and  body,  and  passing  overhead  with  a 
deep  groaning  wavering  purr  as  if  in  agony  to  get  home  for 
further  supplies  of  fuel  and  ammunition.  By  August  these 
aerial  monsters  became  so  numerous  that  their  noise  was  so 
loud  and  constant  as  to  interfere  with  the  proper  stetho- 
scopic  examinations  of  our  patients'  chests  and  the  click  of 
the  telephone  probes  when  exploring  for  bullets.  Their 
clamour  was  constant,  and  so  loud  as  to  resemble  somewhat 
the  deep  bass  notes  of  a  great  organ  ;  it  filled  the  land  with 
its  wailing  quivering  roars,  disputing  for  pre-eminence  with 
the  sounds  of  the  passing  motors  and  motor-transport 
machines.  The  country  indeed  reverberated  with  the  sounds 
of  war,  and  the  great  guns  punctuated  the  seconds  with  their 
reports.  Day  after  day  this  went  on  in  the  hot  August  days, 
while  we,  stripped  to  shirt  and  trousers,  continued  our  work 
among  the  wounded,  soothing  the  shell-shattered  forms, 
arranging  ease  to  the  broken  limbs,  and  anxiously  watching 
the  joints  which  had  been  perforated  by  rifle  bullets  or  frag- 
ments of  shell,  for  evil  symptoms  to  arise.  It  was  warm 
and  anxious  work  in  the  middle  and  end  of  that  month,  but 
a  joy  to  be  able  to  do  so  great  things  for  those  whom  the  war 
had  mutilated  and  lacerated. 

Report  said  that  the  enemy  was  burning  their  stores  on 
the  Bainsitza  and  Ternova  Plateaux,  and  falling  back,  and 
this  was  corroborated  by  the  news  that  some  of  their  Red 
Cross  nurses,  whom  they  had  not  found  time  to  withdraw, 
had  fallen  into  our  hands.  But  for  this  I  cannot  vouch, 
and  I  never  learned  whether  it  were  true  or  not. 

On  the  29th  of  August  the  noise  of  immense  guns,  of  a 
calibre  we  had  never  before  heard,  broke  out.  One  might 
have  thought  the  sounds  due  to  explosions  of  ammunition 
magazines,  but  this  supposition  was  negatived  by  their 
rhythmical  regularity.  After  lasting  for  about  an  hour  there 
was  added  to  them  a  prolonged,  though  not  very  severe, 
thunderstorm  which  continued  without  intermission  until 
the  next  morning.  It  was  accompanied  by  a  fairly  heavy 
rainfall  which,  as  the  weather  was  not  cold,  was  a  godsend 
to  the  troops  lying  out  on  the  tablelands,  and  especially  to 
the  wounded  there,  as  it  provided  them  with  some  water. 
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Many  of  the  poor  fellows  had  been  exposed  wounded  for 
days  on  the  hill-tops,  scorched  by  the  sun  and  in  great  want 
of  water  and  other  attentions,  owing  to  the  difficulties  of  the 
ground  and  the  absence  of  roads.  Our  cars  could  find  passable 
tracks  only  so  far,  then  came  mere  mule-tracks  beset  with 
holes  and  boulders,  up  which  a  car  could  be  taken  only  by 
tremendous  efforts,  but  down  which  it  was  not  practicable 
to  bring  an  ambulance  filled  with  wounded.  An  attempt 
was  made  to  bring  down  one  of  the  cars  containing  sitting 
cases,  but  it  had  to  be  given  up,  the  thing  was  not  to  be  done. 
A  system  was  therefore  evolved  by  which  our  cars,  which 
were  the  first  to  reach  the  heights,  and  were  the  only  ones  at 
work  there,  collected  the  wounded  in  some  protected  hollow 
500  yards  from  the  fighting  line,  lifted  them  on  board,  and 
conveyed  them  along  the  top  of  the  tablelands  as  far  as  possible. 
They  were  then  transferred  to  stretchers  and  carried  by  hand 
down  the  side  of  the  mountains  until  they  reached  a  place 
below  where  they  were  met  by  other  cars  and  taken  on  to 
the  hospitals. 

Much  difficulty  was  met  with  by  the  Italians  in  arranging 
for  food  and  water  being  taken  up  to  the  troops  on  the  heights, 
but  they  were  resourceful  and  organised  marvellously  to  meet 
all  the  difficulties — their  engineers,  for  instance,  rapidly 
installing  water-pipes  for  pumping  up  supplies  from  the 
valley,  and  at  once  setting  about  making  passable  roads. 

The  actions  at  this  time  continued  unbroken  for  several 
days. 

The  appearances  at  night,  when  one  had  leisure  to  attend 
to  them,  were  unforgettable.  From  the  Carso  on  the  south- 
east, all  the  way  round  to  the  Plava  Bridge  across  the  Isonzo 
on  the  north,  bombardment  was  going  on,  and  the  whole  of 
this  stretch  of  country  formed  a  wall  of  hills,  humped  and 
peaked,  along  the  horizon,  black  against  the  lighted  sky. 
The  moon  at  its  full  shone  brightly  over  the  whole,  and  in 
the  now  cooler  night  the  hazy  mists  were  filling  up  the  valleys, 
throwing  every  eminence  into  dark  relief.  Few  fixed  lights 
were  to  be  seen ;  such  as  were  visible  appeared  to  be  signalling 
posts,  but  it  was  remarkable  how  rarely  the  Italians  used 
light-signals  by  night  or  heliography  by  day ;  instead  of 
the  constant  winking  of  these,  so  universal  a  feature  in  the 
other  wars  I  had  seen,  no  signalling  at  all  was  visible  during 
the  day,  while  at  night  the  occasional  and  rather  rare  appear- 
ance of  a  red  or  green  light  was  all  that  caught  the  eye,  as 
they  showed  up  for  a  few  seconds.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
hills  on  the  horizon  were  brilliant  with  the  starred  red  flashes 
of  the  bursting  shells,  and  the  flames  of  the  guns  illuminated 
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the  skyline  over  a  complete  quarter  of  the  view,  particularly 
over  San  Gabriele. 

Still  the  contest  went  on .  Ten  days  passed,  twenty -four  days 
passed,  and  there  was  no  sign  of  its  coming  to  an  end.  By  that 
time  the  expenditure  of  ammunition  must  have  been  enormous. 
I  tried  to  form  an  estimate  of  it,  but  it  was  probably  quite  an 
erroneous  one.  I  reckoned  that  on  the  Carso  alone  the  heavy 
artillery — that  is,  the  great  guns  whose  explosions  could  be 
counted  above  the  rolling  of  the  smaller  pieces — were  on  the 
11th  of  September  firing  night  and  day  at  the  rate  of  43  shots 
per  minute,  which  would  amount  to  1,486,000  in  the  24 
days.  It  was  probably  an  under-estimate.  Moreover,  it 
took  no  account  of  the  smaller  pieces,  nor  did  it  include  the 
battle  going  on  round  Goritzia  and  on  the  middle  Isonzo. 
The  surprise  at  the  stores  of  ammunution  which  must  have 
been  accumulated  was  followed  by  marvelling  how  long  it 
would  last  without  one  side  or  the  other  becoming  exhausted. 

So  strenuously  were  they  engaged,  on  our  side  at  least, 
that  we  could  get  few  accounts  of  how  the  fight  was  succeeding; 
nobody  came  to  tell  us  ;  only  the  wounded,  who  were  being 
brought  in  in  large  numbers,  could  say  anything,  and  their 
statements  were  usually  limited  to  telling  that  they  were 
wounded  on  such  a  day  and  hour,  and  at  such  a  place.  As 
a  rule  they  did  not  even  know  what  caused  their  wounds, 
whether  rifle  shot,  machine  gun,  shell,  grenade,  or  flying 
fragments  of  rock. 

I  was  not  sorry  to  have  the  opportunity  of  seeing  what 
modern  war  was  like.  It  was  all  very  different  from  my 
former  experiences.  Up  to  that  time  there  had  been  no  harder 
fighting  anywhere  than  that  going  on  at  the  Italian  front, 
and  its  intensity  seemed  almost  incredible.  It  was  a  war  of 
desperadoes.  Hourly  the  mountains,  honeycombed  by  the 
Austrian  fortified  recesses,  were  being  pulverised  by  the 
enormous  showers  of  explosives  hurled  upon  them.  Hourly 
the  Italians  were  pressing  on.  Amid  huge  losses  on  both  sides 
they  poured  into  the  dens  where  the  enemy  were  still  con- 
cealed, and  there,  man  to  man,  they  drove  them  out  or  killed 
them,  or  were  killed  themselves.  Foot  by  foot  and  yard  by 
yard  the  ground  was  in  this  manner  being  won,  and  from  the 
Isonzo  to  the  sea  it  never  ceased  for  an  instant. 

The  Austrians  were  no  less  resolute  ;  their  bravest  picked 
regiments  of  Hungarians,  Croats,  etc.,  were  hurled  in  counter- 
attacks upon  the  pits,  galleries,  and  trenches  which  had 
been  won  by  our  side,  and  with  the  most  desperate  valour 
they  strove  to  retake  their  lost  positions. 

Few  troops  in  the  world  c(^uld  have  done  what  Italy  was 
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doing — they  were  doing  the  impossible.  They  were  gaining  a 
name  equal  to  any  before  won,  and  their  valour  was  matched 
by  their  chivalrous  kindness  to  the  captured  and  wounded 
of  the  enemy.  They  were  once  more  proving  to  the  world 
that  they  are  a  great  and  brave  people,  whom  one  cannot  too 
highly  admire. 

Above  all  we  admired  the  modesty  of  the  Italians.  In 
the  midst  of  their  great  achievements  I  did  not  hear  a  boast, 
nor  a  word  of  self -appreciation  or  self -laudation.  Neither 
officer  nor  private  showed  a  trace  of  swagger,  though  they  knew 
that  the  rest  of  the  world  was  looking  on  and  admiring.  Their 
newspapers  reprinted  with  pride  the  appreciations  in  the 
French,  English,  and  other  publications,  but  their  own  com- 
ments were  entirely  free  from  bragging  ;  they  were  digni- 
fiedly  pleased  to  be  appreciated,  and  that  was  all.  These 
observations  were  not  mine  alone  ;  the  British,  Americans, 
and  others  who  visited  the  zone  of  war  noticed  and  admired 
the  same  things,  and  all  admitted  that  those  only  who  had 
seen  the  country  where  the  victories  were  being  gained  could 
fully  value  the  valour  the  victors  had  displayed. 

To  most  it  was  something  of  a  revelation  to  find  feats  of 
arms  being  done  daily  here  which  fully  paralleled  those  of 
the  heroes  of  Manchuria  and  Port  Arthur. 


LXIV 

Italian  Dressing  Stations 

During  my  stay  in  Italy  I  had  a  good  many  opportunities, 
in  the  intervals  of  duty  at  the  Villa  Trento,  of  visiting  the 
outposts  in  the  zone  of  war,  and  observing  the  conditions 
under  which  the  battles  went  on  and  the  manner  in  which  the 
Italian  surgeons  dealt  with  the  wounded.  I  now  propose  to 
describe  some  of  those  visits  and  what  I  saw. 

There  was  one  occasion  on  which  we  had  cleared  out  so 
many  of  those  patients  who  were  considered  able  to  be  evacu- 
ated down  into  Italy  that  the  number  of  those  under  my  care 
was  reduced  to  ten,  and  I  took  the  opportunity  to  run  over  to 
Goritzia.  The  sun  had  set  before  we  left  the  hospital,  so  the 
journey  was  made  in  the  dusk,  though  not  in  the  dark,  for 
although  the  sky  was  overcast  the  moon  gave  sufficient  light 
behind  the  clouds  for  us  to  see  our  way.  Lights  were  of 
course  not  permitted  lest  they  should  draw  the  Austrian  fire. 
When  we  arrived  at  Mosso  village  it  was  as  dark  as  it  was  going 
to  be  all  night,  and  it  was  surprising  to  notice  how  the  flashes 
from  the  cannon  not  only  lit  up,  as  if  they  had  been  lightning. 
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the  distant  hills  they  were  playing  upon,  the  Austrian  artillery 
beyond  the  horizon  bringing  out  marvellously  the  perspective 
of  each  mountain  and  peak,  but  also  illuminated  the  ghost -like 
ruins  of  the  villages  of  Mosso,  Lucinico,  and  Podgora  as  we 
passed  through  them.  All  round,  as  we  neared  the  city, 
across  the  Isonzo  towards  the  south  and  eastwards  in  front 
of  us,  the  star  shells,  rising  like  rosy  rockets,  changed  into  the 
brilliant  white  magnesium  light,  climbed  upwards,  making 
all  beneath  visible,  curved  over,  and  fell  downwards,  dropping 
a  trail  of  red  sparks  as  they  came  towards  the  ground.  The 
batteries  at  the  foot  of  the  Podgora  Ridge  on  the  left  of  our 
road  were  firing  over  our  heads  across  the  river,  and  were 
deafening,  but  hardly  more  so  than  those  across  the  river,  or 
even  than  the  Austrian  guns,  still  more  distant  in  our  front, 
from  San  Marco,  and  beyond  Goritzia,  for  their  muzzles, 
being  directed  towards  us,  gave  us  the  full  benefit  of  their 
noise.  The  tumult  was  immense.  The  ceaseless  march  of 
bodies  of  infantry,  the  convoys  of  stores,  and  especially  on 
this  occasion  the  trains  of  ambulances,  were  like  an  ever- 
flowing  river,  as  we  wound  our  way  through  and  past  them, 
crossed  the  Isonzo  by  the  lower  bridge  on  which  alone  the 
forward  traffic  was  permitted,  and  drew  up  at  the  gate  of 
our  first  ambulance  station  in  the  northern  part  of  the  town, 
just  in  time  for  dinner.  But  there  was  no  time  to  dine,  for 
I  met  George  B going  out  in  his  car  to  post  his  ambu- 
lances for  the  night,  and  the  chance  of  accompanying  him  was 
too  fortunate  to  be  missed.  I  jumped  into  his  car,  and  we 
sped  away  in  the  dark  along  the  south  road  which  runs  parallel 
to  the  left  bank  of  the  river.  There  the  press  was  not  so  dense. 
Rows  of  soldiers  sitting  along  the  roads,  under  the  shelter 
of  walls  and  hedges,  waiting  the  orders  to  attack,  horses, 
pioneers,  and  ungainly  tower-like  armoured  motor-cars, 
impeded  us  somewhat,  as  did  also  the  ammunition  carts  and 
provision  lorries,  which,  more  italiano,  were  usually  on  the 
wrong,  or  left  hand,  side  of  the  road. 

The  roaring  of  the  artillery,  much  of  which  came  from  the 
fields  which  we  were  passing,  and  the  duller  thud  of  the 
bursting  shells,  became  continuous,  while  an  occasional 
bullet  would  sing  past,  and  it  was  strange  to  reflect  how  small 
a  loss  of  life  such  an  enormous  amount  of  firing  caused. 
But  the  din  was  deafening,  and  when  we  reached  Savogna 
dressing  station  we  were  in  the  middle  of  it.  The  star  shells, 
which  rose  on  every  side  except  behind,  went  straight  over- 
head high  into  the  air,  and  for  the  moment  made  objects 
almost  as  bright  as  by  day,  and  they  flew  upwards  every  few 
seconds. 
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The  dressing  station  was  a  cellar  in  a  small  group  of 
shattered  houses  and  crumbling  walls,  to  which,  through  lakes 
of  mud,  cars  were  bringing  their  supplies  of  wounded,  who  were 
laid  in  rows  on  the  ground  or  sat  waiting  their  turn  to  be 
attended  to  before  they  were  sent  on  to  their  allotted  hospitals. 
The  surgeons,  in  uniforms  and  linen  coats,  welcomed  me  and 
showed  their  arrangements.  They  were  provided  with  a 
good  operation  table,  an  abundant  store  of  anti-tetanus 
serum,  a  large  variety  of  medicines  in  tabloid  form,  ampullae 
for  hypodermic  injections,  cottonwool  dressings,  bandages, 
etc.,  all  carefully  protected  from  the  dust,  splints,  plaster  of 
Paris,  ansesthetics,  and  good  lanterns  ;  and  as  my  visit  was 
quite  unexpected,  I  saw  their  methods  in  their  ordinary  use 
and  form.  I  was  much  pleased,  and  said  so  to  the  polite 
captain  before  I  left  them. 

All  were  wearing  steel  helmets  for  the  shrapnel,  and  one 
was  offered  to  me  before  we  went  on.     Even  the  chauffeurs 

had  them.     But  as  B wore  none  I  followed  his  example 

and  declined  the  offer,  as  I  do  not  feel  nervous  when  under 
fire. 

After  we  had  proceeded  some  way  farther  south,  we  turned 
the  car  eastwards  towards  the  hills,  following  a  straight 
road  which  was  the  most  exposed  part  of  our  route,  about 
200  metres  from  the  Austrian  trenches,  and  there  the  great 
shells  were  howling  past,  the  guns  flashed  and  crashed,  and 
bullets  whistled,  reminding  me  of  former  days  in  other  parts 
of  the  world. 

The  next  dressing  station,  the  name  of  which  I  forget, 
was  the  liveliest  spot  of  all.  It  had  been  a  good -class  farm- 
house, but  in  the  dim  light  it  seemed  to  me  to  have  been  well 
knocked  about,  and  I  found  the  surgeons  in  charge  sheltered 
in  an  underground  dug-out  with  a  shellproof  roof.  Their 
operation  room  was  a  cell  in  a  portion  of  the  building  which 
still  remained  standing  above  ground,  and  there  they  ex- 
hibited their  arrangements  to  me.  I  did  not  see  them 
actually  at  work,  for  at  the  moment  there  did  not  happen 
to  be  any  cases  coming  in.  Things  were  more  primitive  than 
at  Savogna,  though,  under  the  circumstances  and  in  such  a 
station,  it  would  have  been  hard  to  say  what  better  could 
have  been  done.  They  had  no  want  of  bandages,  splints, 
and  such  like  necessaries,  their  instruments  were  excellent, 
and  they  had  a  good  operation  table.  The  supply  of  water 
for  washing  and  lotions  was  rather  short,  but  this  could  hardly 
have  been  otherwise  at  so  exposed  a  station,  where  the  oc- 
cupation was  accidental  and  temporary,  and  where  some- 
times the  pressure  of  work  was  so  great  that  the  surgeon  had 
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to  do  several  emergency  operations  in  such  haste  that  he  had 
to  dispense  with  the  use  of  anaesthetics. 

When  I  had  said  adieu  to  my  Itahan  confrere  and  he  had 
accepted  the  gift  of  a  good  cigar,  we  returned  to  Goritzia 
by  a  short  cut  through  a  series  of  deserted  villages  and  southern 
suburbs  of  the  town.  I  cannot  now  remember  whether  the 
sky  had  cleared  as  we  rode  back,  or  whether  it  was  the  star 
shells  that  lit  up  the  houses  which  we  passed,  but  I  recollect 
being  struck  by  the  way  in  which  those  houses  which  had 
been  abandoned  in  the  enemy's  flight  had  been  spared  by  the 
entering  Italians.  They  were  simply  closed  and  sealed  up, 
hardly  a  window  was  broken,  and  any  damage  that  was  done 
was  the  unavoidable  result  of  the  cannonade  during  the 
actions.  I  may  mention  too  that  this  care  of  enemy's  pro- 
perty was  the  same  everywhere  in  the  war  so  far  as  I  saw. 
There  was  no  looting  by  the  Italians  ;  even  the  ruined 
factories  blown  down  by  shells  showed  all  the  machinery 
untouched  excepting  for  the  artillerj^  damage  and  that  caused 
by  exposure  to  the  elements.  Nothing  was  carried  away. 
In  the  houses  also  which  I  entered  the  furniture  of  the  former 
inmates  which  they  had  not  had  time  to  carry  off,  and  which 
was  often  piled  up  ready  to  have  been  removed,  some  of  it 
being  valuable,  was  always  left  intact,  and  never  were  there 
any  signs  of  wanton  damage.  The  ornamental  gardens  of 
the  residences  were  as  perfect  as  when  they  had  been  left, 
statues  and  fountains  were  uninjured,  and  in  the  case  of  the 
poor,  their  houses,  huts,  buildings,  petty  industries,  and  pos- 
sessions were  never  interfered  with  except  for  valid  military 
reasons.  A  house  in  Goritzia  where  I  spent  the  night  was  an 
instance  of  the  same.  It  had  been  occupied  in  flats,  aban- 
doned, taken  possession  of  by  the  Italians,  and  handed  over 
to  our  unit  to  be  used  as  one  of  their  ambulance  stations. 
All  its  furniture  was  left  in  good  condition,  some  articles  were 
used  and  transported  as  convenient,  but  no  damage  was  done, 
and  everything  was  respected.  Some  of  the  articles  were 
valuable,   such  as  the  piano  and   larger  objects.     The  flat 

where  my  bed  was  had  been  the  habitation  of  a  Madame  C , 

wife  of  a  music  teacher,  and  it  remained  as  she  had  left  it, 
with  her  little  pictures,  small  trinkets,  books  of  devotion, 
private  letters,  a  few  pieces  of  women's  finery,  and  her  little 
child's  crib,  standing  as  when  she  went  away.  It  was  all  an 
astonishing  contrast  to  what  was  reported  of  the  behaviour 
of  the  Germans  in  Belgium  and  France. 

All  through  the  night  the  cannon  thundered,  and  the  shells, 
each  with  its  own  peculiar  sound,  flew  overhead,  often  in 
salvos,  but  more  usually  in  independent  firing,  but  they  did 
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not  interfere  with  my  having  a  good  night's  rest.  Eveiy  one 
was  not  so  fortunate  ;  for  later  on  a  shell  shattered  the  house 
at  a  room  where  one  of  our  drivers  was  sleeping,  and  he  sus- 
tained a  compound  fracture  of  the  thigh  and  injury  to  the 
knee  joint,  which,  though  he  made  a  wonderful  recovery, 
was  long  in  being  cured,  and  rendered  him  permanently  lame. 


LXV 

More  Italian  Dressing  Stations 

Another  region  which  I  visited  was  the  middle  Isonzo  at 
the  time  when  the  advance  on  the  Monte  Kuk  and  the 
Bainsitza  Plateau  behind  it  was  going  on.      My  friend  Dr. 

B lent  me  his  excellent  camera  and  a  supply  of  films, 

and  armed  with  these  I  set  off  with  the  design  of  examining 
as  many  as  possible  of  the  dressing  stations  along  the  river 
at  Plava,  Monte  Kuk,  and  the  Vodice.     It  did  not  take  our 

driver,  Mr.  D ,  many  minutes  to  get  out  of  the  plain  and 

into  the  corrugated  mass  of  valleys,  ridges,  and  inequalities 
which  rose  speedily  into  ranges  of  hills  and  cliffs,  alternating 
with  deep  gorges,  which  became  more  and  more  accentuated 
as  we  climbed  up  to  the  spine  that  formed  the  nearer  western 
side  of  the  Isonzo  glen.  If  I  could  have  had  half  a  dozen 
cameras,  all  day  in  which  to  use  them,  and  could  have  stopped 
the  car  at  will  and  avoided  the  searching  eyes  of  the  carabinieri 
who  were  riding  in  pairs  at  every  few  hundred  yards  to  watch 
that  no  strangers  or  suspicious  persons  got  through  and  that 
nothing  was  done  in  contravention  of  military  rule,  I  could 
have  placed  on  the  sensitised  collodion  a  graphic  record  of 
the  mass  of  encampments,  shelter  tents,  patrol  tents,  wooden 
huts,  barracks,  lines  of  picketed  horses  and  mules,  heaps 
of  forage  and  other  stores,  convoys  of  firewood,  food,  and 
munitions,  men  advancing  to  the  fighting  lines,  gigantic 
motor  tanks  of  pure  water  for  consumption  in  the  batteries, 
trenches,  and  dug-outs,  and  other  constructions  for  offence 
or  protection  which  had  to  be  lined  by  troops  day  and  night. 
The  most  prominent  features  on  the  roads,  and  by  a  long  way 
the  ugliest,  were  the  strings  of  motor  lorries — here  called 
camions — each  transporting  several  tons'  weight,  which 
were  perpetually  met  with  or  overtaken  spinning  furiously 
along  the  roads,  and  raising  choking  clouds  of  dust  which 
hung  about  and  powdered  the  wayside  trees,  vines,  shrubs, 
and  other  objects,  of  a  uniform  grey  colour  for  some  ten  to 
fifteen  yards  on  either  side.  These  motor  vehicles  form  a 
vulgar  but  most  essential  phase  of  modern  warfare.     It  was 
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a  restful  contrast  to  turn  one's  eyes  to  the  cliffs  and  reefs  of 
rock  to  right  and  left,  and  mark  how  their  reverse  sides — 
those  that  were  turned  away  from  the  missiles,  observation 
posts,  and  aeroplanes  of  the  enemy — on  every  eminence, 
were  lined  with  attractive  rows  of  little  tents,  or  booths, 
concealed  in  the  brushwood.  Each  small  peak  had  its  tiny 
shelter  or  excavation  hidden  beneath  it,  each  clifflet  its  nice 
little  stairs,  steps,  or  ladder,  leading  up  to  it,  and  every 
possible  nook  and  corner  contained  some  comfortable  little 
bivouac,  bell  tent,  or  arbour,  so  cool  and  homelike  that  one 
would  have  been  enchanted  to  explore  them  and  take  up  one's 
abode  there  in  the  warm  summer  days.  Jolly  little  paths 
led  up  or  down  to  them,  the  very  sight  of  which  was  enough 
to  make  one  long  to  stop  and  follow  them  to  the  gypsy  dwell- 
ings they  led  to.  It  would  have  been  some  compensation  for 
the  inability  to  get  them  into  the  camera  under  the  carabinieri's 
eyes. 

By  extraordinary  windings,  twists,  bends,  and  heavy 
upward  gradients,  none  other  being  possible  in  that  rugged 
land,  we  groaned  our  ascending  way  towards  a  ruined  and 
abandoned  campanile  and  church  that  stood  on  the  skyline, 
a  spot  to  which  I  had  before  gone  in  order  to  get  a  stolen  peep 
of  the  Isonzo  gorge  and  the  Austrian  lines,  when  the  valley  was 
still  in  Teutonic  hands.  The  churches  in  Friuli,  being  by  pre- 
ference built  on  the  highest  available  points,  were  often  used 
as  observation  posts  by  the  side  which  held  them,  and  were 
therefore  shelled,  destroyed,  and  abandoned,  though  the 
campanili  frequently  escaped  wonderfully.  It  was  a  long  and 
heavy  climb  to  reach  the  height  where  the  church  stood. 
From  where  we  commenced  to  ascend,  though  the  distance 
was  really  short,  there  were  such  endless  serpentine  turns  of 
the  road  that  one  would  almost  have  thought  the  way  had 
been  planned  in  an  endeavour  not  to  reach  the  church  at  all ; 
the  road  darted  to  right  and  left,  dodged  behind  hillocks  and 
hills,  peeped  round  sly  corners,  sneaked  round  cones,  hid 
itself  away  again,  and  seemed  in  an  agony  to  keep  out  of  sight 
of  the  church.  Eventually  we  found  ourselves  skimming 
along  just  below  the  church,  and  suddenly  came  out  upon  the 
crest,  when  there  lay  before  us,  right  opposite,  the  Monte  Kuk, 
the  Vodice  peak,  and  the  plateau  of  Ternova,  where  the  struggle 
was  going  on,  and  we  looked  down  the  precipices  of  the 
Monte  Sabotino  overhanging  the  lucent  strip  of  green  water 
at  the  bottom  of  the  narrow  defile,  and  were  gazing  on  the 
Isonzo.     We  had  reached  the  battle-field. 

But  here,  if  we  could  see,  we  were  also  visible.  For  some 
time  the  crack  of    shrapnel    shells   exploding  had   been   a 
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warning  to  us  ;  the  little  patches  of  black  smoke  in  the  sky 
above  us,  and  the  showering  down  of  their  deadly  little  balls, 
were  eloquent  admonitions  to  be  careful,  so  we  exchanged 
our  hats  for  steel  helmets,  and  went  on  to  descend  into  the 
valley.  We  wound  down  roads  all  carefully  screened  with 
mats  of  reeds  and  branches  of  trees,  sliding  obliquely  down 
the  sloping  sides  of  the  gorge,  and  twisting  their  way  almost 
parallel  to  the  river  which  flowed  beneath,  groping  by  slow 
degrees  and  many  turns  to  the  lower  levels.  The  Austrian 
guns  from  the  top  of  Monte  Santo,  which  was  at  that  time  still 
held  by  the  enemy,  and  from  the  Ternova  Plateau,  commanded 
the  faces  we  were  running  along,  and  though  these  had  for 
a  considerable  time  been  held  by  the  Italians,  the  enemy 
knew  the  ranges  to  a  yard  and  kept  searching  the  roads 
and  heights  with  their  artillery  in  hopes  of  doing  damage  to 
the  roads  and  the  traffic  along  them,  or  to  catch  a  chance 
detachment  or  individual  in  the  woods  that  screened  the 
ways  and  positions  from  their  direct  observation. 

My  recollection  of  the  sequence  is  perhaps  not  accurate, 
but  I  think  it  was  about  this  point  that  we  came  to  a  rough 
side  road  leading  along  one  margin  of  a  gully;  and  with 

careful  backing  and  steering  Mr.  D guided  his  car  into 

it,  bumped  us  along  what  might  perhaps  be  called  a  road, 
but  was  more  like  a  scar  on  the  cliff  side,  and  in  another 
hundred  yards  rushed  down  a  jumble  of  loose  stones,  turned 
round  a  corner,  to  a  shelf  overhanging  a  glen  below,  and  we 
found  ourselves  in  a  little  cluster  of  wooden  buildings  adher- 
ing like  swallows'  nests  to  a  hollow  in  the  rock — and  this 
was  Visnjevik,  one  of  our  temporary  ambulance  out-stations. 
It  was  manned  by  three  of  our  unit,  a  couple  of  Italian 
soldiers,  and  had  three  or  four  cars  ready  when  called  for  by 
telephone  to  be  employed  in  bearing  back  the  wounded  from 
the  Isonzo  valley  below  to  some  of  the  numerous  field  hospitals 
behind  the  ridge.  On  the  reverse  side  of  the  ridge  every 
building  of  any  size  had  been  converted  into  a  field 
hospital. 

After  a  short  visit  to  Visnjevik  we  departed  by  the  rough 
track,  rejoined  the  screened  road,  and  recommenced  the 
descent.  The  road  was  long,  but  well  graded,  affording 
interesting  peeps  through  the  screens  of  the  gleaming 
aquamarine-coloured  Isonzo  rushing  through  grey  preci- 
pices and  green  banks,  and  of  the  ruined  village  of  Plava 
which  occupied  both  banks  of  the  stream  at  a  sharp  turn, 
as  well  as  a  good  bridge  connecting  the  two  banks,  while 
above  them  rose  the  steep  Plava  Hill  gained  by  the  Italians 
early  in  the  war,  and  the  possession  of  which  on  the  eastern 

u 
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bank  alone  enabled  them  to  maintain  their  footing  in  the 
village. 

From  Plava  the  road  to  Goritzia,  still  disputed  by  the  two 
armies,  ran  close  and  parallel  to  the  eastern  bank  of  the  river, 
and  as  there  was  not  space  in  the  gorge  for  both  road  and 
railway,  the  latter  bored  a  way  down  the  western  bank  by 
a  series  of  cuttings  and  long  tunnels  through  the  precipitous 
sides  of  the  Monte  Sabotino. 

A  rough  glen,  scooped  out  by  a  mountain  stream,  comes  out 
of  the  west  to  join  the  Isonzo  gorge  at  Plava,  and  is  crossed 
by  the  five  or  six  arches  of  the  railway  bridge,  and  when  we 
had  turned  up  under  the  bridge  we  came  to  another  of  our 
ambulance  posts,  the  Plava  out-station.  It  lay  open  to 
the  Austrian  gunners,  who  did  not  spare  it ;  on  the  previous 
evening  they  had  made  unusually  good  practice,  and  one  of 
their  shells  landed  within  a  stone-throw  of  the  station,  and 
sent  a  rock  into  one  of  our  tents.  The  station  contained  a 
wooden  shed  and  a  few  tents  with  three  or  four  ambulance  cars, 
was  under  the  charge  of  two  of  our  officers,  and  they  were  at 
the  service  of  the  Italians  when  demanded .  It  was  a  dangerous 
little  settlement.  Shrapnel  was  cracking  and  puffing  over 
it  while  we  were  there,  and  though  our  men  worked  and  messed 
in  the  shed  and  tents  by  day,  they  retreated  at  night  into  a 
cave  in  the  limestone  cliff  which  impended  over  the  northern 
side.     After  inspecting  the  station  we  set  off  to  cross  the  river. 

Across  the  Plava  Bridge,  a  mile  or  two  down  stream,  was  the 
farthest  outpost  of  the  Italians,  at  a  place  called  Zagomila  or 
Dolganiva,  under  the  shadow  of  the  rocky  Vodice  and  Monte 
Kuk,  on  the  road  above  the  stream.  So  vertically  did  the 
mountains  rise  there  that  there  was  room  alongside  the  road 
only  for  a  line  of  sheds,  each  about  three  feet  in  depth,  to  serve 
as  stores  and  shelters  for  the  Italian  troops.  The  place  was 
densely  crowded  with  men,  animals,  and  cars,  so  as  to  impede 
our  passing.  But  the  engineers  had  made  the  road  good,  and 
it  presented  otherwise  no  difficulties.  At  the  end  of  the  pass- 
able road  we  found  the  dressing  station,  and  were  welcomed 
by  Captain  Germina,  with  whom  I  spent  some  time.  His 
station  was  simply  a  '  lean  to  '  of  wood  and  branches,  five 
feet  deep,  placed  against  the  side  of  the  rock,  which  was 
slightly  hollowed  out  for  the  purpose.  But  it  was  in  excellent 
working  order,  with  an  operation  table  and  all  manner  of 
splints  and  dressings,  and  fit  for  doing  first-class  work. 

From  Captain  Germina  I  obtained  samples  of  the  Italian 
field  dressings.  He  told  me  his  men  were  careful  to  preserve 
their  dressings  in  the  small  pocket  of  their  tunics,  and  did  not 
destroy   them   or   convert   the   pocket   into   receptacles    for 
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tobacco  and  matches,  as  our  soldiers  do,  or  used  to  do.  He 
had  known  them  skilfully  employ  them  on  one  another  when 
they  were  wounded. 

We  were  so  busy  exchanging  information  that  we  neither 
saw  nor  heard  even  the  shells  that  were  dropping  into  the 
river  not  many  yards  distant  and  raising  displays  of  water 
columns,  and  were  told  of  them  only  when  we  came  out  and 
had  completed  our  visit  by  photographing  the  station. 

Close  to  the  dressing  station  at  Zagomila  there  was  an 
aerial  (telepheric)  railway.  Two  strands  of  wire  rope  led  down 
from  the  heights  of  the  Vodice  to  the  bottom  of  the  valley, 
and  along  these  high  air  lines  all  sorts  of  materials  were  sent 
up  to  those  above,  and  the  wounded  cases  which  could  not 
otherwise  be  brought  down  were  sent  into  the  valley.  The 
mountain  sides  were  in  places  too  steep  for  even  stretchers, 
except  in  slighter  injuries,  and  any  other  means  of  transport 
offered  great  difficulties,  but  the  telepheric  was  not  found  to 
be  a  success,  and  was  used  for  patients  as  little  as  possible, 
since  men  under  the  shock  of  having  been  wounded  had  not 
the  nerve  for  bearing  the  voyage  of  a  mile  or  so  suspended 
many  hundred  feet  high  up  in  the  air. 

When  returning  from  the  dressing  station  I  also  visited 
what  was  surely  the  strangest  field  hospital  in  the  world, 
about  a  mile  to  the  south  of  Plava.  There  the  cliffs  of  friable 
limestone  on  the  roadside  had  been  drilled  by  an  electric  (?) 
drill,  or  scooped  out,  until  a  cave  six  or  seven  feet  broad  and 
forty  or  fifty  in  length  was  formed,  so  as  to  run  parallel  to 
the  roadway  ;  it  was  lined  with  bunks  like  those  in  a  steamer's 
cabins,  in  tiers  about  ten  feet  high  along  one  side  ;  it  was 
lit  by  acetylene,  and  in  cold  weather  warmed  by  hot -water 
pipes.  One  chamber  served  for  an  operation  theatre,  and  the 
drill  was  at  work  preparing  a  larger  and  better  one.  It  was 
quite  dry  and  comfortable.  I  believe  that  later  on,  when  the 
Austrians  had  been  driven  so  far  back  that  they  were  un- 
able to  shell  the  Isonzo  valley,  the  railway  tunnels  were  lit, 
heated,  and  converted  into  field  hospitals,  but  these  I  did  not 
see. 

LXVI 

The  Carso 

The  Carso  was  the  scene  of  some  of  the  severest  fighting 
during  the  summer  months  of  1917.  We  in  Friuli  were 
witnesses  to  the  fierce  determination  of  the  Italians  to  hew 
their  way  across  it  and  liberate  Trieste,  and  how  their  insistent 
efforts  were  opposed  by  the  equally  strong  resolution  of  the 
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Austrians  to  withstand  them.  Day  by  day  the  reports  came 
back  to  us  of  the  enormous  difficulties  which  were  being 
met  with,  of  the  tremendous  defences  piled  up  in  that  hopeless 
region,  and  how  the  persistence  of  our  allies  was  overcoming 
them  inch  by  inch  and  hour  by  hour.  A  great  deal  of  our 
attention  was  directed  towards  the  conditions  of  the  Carsic 
tableland,  and  we  were  naturally  desirous  of  seeing  for 
ourselves  the  territory  which  was  being  won  by  such  a  pro- 
fusion of  bloodshed,  and  why  the  armies  which  could  capture 
the  heights  of  Monte  Kuk  and  the  Vodice  were  able  to  make 
only  such  slow  advances  on  that  far  less  elevated  plateau. 
I  therefore  considered  myself  very  fortunate  in  being  able 
to  make  more  than  one  visit  to  these  battle-fields. 

My  first  expedition  was  to  the  northern  half,  where  our 
recently  arrived  British  artillery  was  fighting  side  by  side 
with  their  Italian  comrades. 

Where  the  Julian  Alps  sink  down  and  cease  to  be  mountains, 
on  the  south-east  of  Goritzia,  their  termination  is  marked 
by  a  deep  valley  in  which  the  Frigido  (Vipacco)  River  comes 
from  the  east  to  flow  into  the  Isonzo  ;  and  on  the  south  of 
that  valley,  where  the  northern  half  of  the  Carso  begins,  a 
barrier  of  hills  runs  across  the  plain  and  is  pierced  by  a  long 
glen  called  the  Vallone,  containing  the  only  road  into  the 
southern  half  of  the  Carso.  To  penetrate  this  range  of  hills 
the  Italians  had  to  gain  possession  of  the  Vallone,  and  this 
entailed  a  prolonged  series  of  sanguinary  actions,  conducted 
with  great  bravery  and  eventually  attended  with  success. 

One  day  when  work  permitted  I  went  over  in  the  forenoon 
to  see  the  northern  part  of  the  plateau.  We  started  after 
breakfast  at  eight  o'clock,  and  went  down  to  the  lower 
Isonzo  by  Cormons  and  Mariano  to  Gradisca,  to  meet  one 
of  the  British  artillery  officers  who  was  to  accompany  us, 
but,  finding  he  had  already  left  for  his  guns,  we  followed, 
crossing  the  Isonzo  by  a  wooden  bridge  near  Farra,  and 
gained  the  left  bank.  On  the  hither  side  of  the  bridge  almost 
every  yard  was  filled  with  the  military,  their  tents,  stores, 
horses,  and  conveyances  ;  it  was  a  never-ending  camp,  and 
notwithstanding  the  attempts  which  were  being  made  at 
concealment  by  branches  of  trees  and  other  devices,  it  could 
only  have  been  at  night  that  hostile  aviators  could  have 
failed  to  discover  what  was  going  on.  But  once  the  Isonzo 
was  crossed,  we  were  seemingly  in  another  set  of  conditions. 
There  were,  it  is  true,  soldiers  passing  along  the  roads  now 'and 
again,  and  the  carabinieri  were  watching  ut  every  five 
hundred  yards,  while  at  each  fork  or  crossing  there  were 
pickets  of  men,  and  steel  helmets  were  the  only  headdresses. 
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Yet  otherwise  the  country,  to  superficial  observation,  was  a 
land  of  peace,  for  the  time.  The  shell-torn  wooded  hills,  the 
hill  tracks  and  lanes,  the  silent  abandoned  ruins  of  houses, 
chateaux,  and  buildings  were  still  and  motionless  ;  and  it 
required  a  penetrating  inspection  to  discover  that  every 
shelter,  every  thicket,  was  crowded  with  implements  of  war, 
more  so  than  on  the  other  bank,  only  here  they  were  so 
artfully  concealed  that  nothing  would  have  been  detected 
by  the  most  searching  eyes  and  cameras  of  the  aeroplane 
observers. 

After  passing  through  Rubbia,  at  the  northern  end  of  the 
Vallone,  where  the  broken  bridge  of  the  Trieste  railway  hung 
high  over  the  road,  we  crossed  the  Frigido  and  followed  its 
course  to  where  the  Italians  ceased  to  hold  the  mastery  and 
the  Austrians  came  in.  It  was  all  a  land  of  medium-sized 
hills  two  to  five  hundred  feet  high,  with  narrow  valleys 
between,  along  which  the  tracks,  well  watered  to  neutralise 
the  dust  which  might  have  betrayed  movements,  twisted 
in  intricate  curves.  We  began  to  see  an  occasional  British 
uniform  and  slouched  Boer  hat,  mingled  with  the  blue-grey 
Italian  coats,  and  from  them  we  obtained  our  direction. 

Off  from  the  fairly  good  main  road  there  presently  branched 
a  wheelbarrow  track,  running  in  the  bottom  of  a  narrow  ravine 
resembling  a  furrow  cast  by  a  great  ploughshare,  almost 
straight  up  to  the  top  of  a  three  hundred  feet  high  bare  hill, 
and  a  third  of  the  way  along  the  furrow  was  the  British 
(Sapnisca)  howitzer  battery,  900  yards  from  the  Austrian 
defences.  There  were  no  nicely  constructed  walls,  parapets, 
and  embrasures.  The  eye  only  saw  some  small  irregular 
deepish  quarry-holes  cut  in  the  eastern  bank  of  the  narrow 
ravine,  shapeless  as  those  from  which  road  ballast  is  extracted. 
But  in  each  of  the  holes  lay  a  British  howitzer,  so  artfully 
arranged  that  just  sufficient  of  its  muzzle  protruded  to  enable 
it  to  be  freely  worked,  and  all  the  shining  metal  parts  were 
either  covered  with  natural-looking  greenery  or  dark  canvas 
cloth,  or  were  dulled  by  some  composition.  The  gunners, 
helped  by  the  Italians,  had  managed  to  pick  out  for  them- 
selves, in  the  limestone  rock  which  walled  the  ravine,  a  small 
kitchen,  sleeping  closets,  and  a  chart-room,  while  a  heap 
of  sand  bags,  looking  like  a  wagon-load  of  grain  sacks,  covered 
a  small  dug-out  and,  I  think,  a  small  magazine. 

The  country  about  the  Vallone  reminded  one  of  the  West- 
morland hills,  and  seemed  as  peaceful.  Though  we  were 
close  to  them,  there  were  no  enemies  to  be  seen ;  it  appeared 
a  difficult  country  to  be  fighting  in,  and  one  of  the  difficulties 
was  that  there  was  nothing  visible  to  fight  with.     The  only 
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object  that  we  saw  from  the  battery  that  was  not  the  work 
of  nature  was  a  church  spire  half  a  mile  or  more  away.  That 
was  the  only  mark  for  the  guns. 

But  it  was  not  used  as  a  target.  In  the  small  chart-room 
which  had  been  formed  close  to  the  battery  stood  a  table  on 
which  was  spread  a  large-scale  map  ;  a  pin  stuck  in  it  repre- 
sented the  exact  position  of  the  guns  ;  on  the  pin  was  pivoted 
a  strip  of  transparent  celluloid  giving  the  direction  in  angles 
(the  Italians  graduate  the  circle  in  1000°  in  place  of  the  British 
360°)  on  a  ten-inch  circle  on  the  map,  by  which  the  gun  is 
laid  ;  the  strip  was  ruled  with  the  distances  ;  while  a  separate 
table  indicated  the  allowances  to  be  made  for  variations  in 
temperature,  barometric  pressure  of  the  air,  and  direction 
and  force  of  the  wind.  The  gunnery  was  all  done  from  the 
map  and  the  church  spire.  When  it  was  wished  to  hit  any 
mark,  as  it  was  invisible  from  the  battery,  which  was  so  deeply 
sunk  that  the  gun  had  to  be  elevated  for  18°  to  clear  the  ground 
in  front  of  it,  the  angle  of  the  mark  from  the  spire  was  worked 
out  on  the  map,  the  distance  ascertained  from  the  celluloid, 
and  the  sights  of  the  gun  laid  on  the  spire,  while  the  barrel  was 
shifted  to  the  required  angle,  and  therefore  pointed  to  the 
true  mark  when  the  shot  was  fired.  The  gunner  never  saw 
his  mark,  but  an  observer  on  the  hill  behind  telephoned 
down  to  him  the  result  of  his  aim  and  the  desired  correction. 
It  was  by  this  sort  of  work  that  the  howitzers  pulverised  the 
enemy's  trenches  and  defences,  and  when  this  had  been 
done  the  infantry  charged  on  them  and  completed  the 
business. 

We  returned  from  the  northern  Carso  by  Sagrado,  a  charm- 
ing town  where  the  Isonzo,  more  beautiful  than  ever,  had 
entirely  shaken  off  its  connection  with  the  hills,  and  wound 
and  forked  and  reunited  its  blue  streams  and  arms  among 
beds  of  snowy  stones  and  white  islets,  on  its,  last  Journey  to 
the  Adriatic  Sea. 

On  another  occasion  I  went  to  visit  the  southern  Carso, 
to  see  its  condition  and,  among  other  things,  find  out  what 
the  '  doline  '  were.  We  had  been  intrigued  as  to  what  these 
mysterious  hiding  places  in  the  Carso  were. 

That  the  doline  were  hollows  in  the  plateau,  some  of  them 
having  caves  below  them,  every  one  was  aware,  but  how  they 
came  to  be  there  and  to  be  such  a  feature  of  the  southern 
Carso,  was  a  matter  on  which  no  one  could  throw  any  light. 
I  welcomed  the  opportunity  of  adding  to  my  information, 
by  seeing  the  nature  of  the  difficulties  in  campaigning  on  so 
famous  a  region  and  solving  the  puzzle  of  the  doline. 

After  having  seen  my  patients,  who  were  then  reduced 
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to  four  or  five,  dressed  and  doing  well,  we  set  off  in  the  morning 
on  a  fine  windless  day,  though  very  hot  even  at  that  early 
hour.  On  the  way  through  San  Lorenzo,  across  a  new  bridge 
which  was  being  constructed  over  the  Isonzo  below  its 
junction  with  the  Frigido,  all  the  villages  we  passed  through 
were  simply  knocked  into  pieces,  and  mere  shattered  frag- 
ments of  roofless  walls  remained.  We  followed  the  road 
along  the  Vallone  to  near  its  end,  and  then  turned  somewhat 
westwards  so  as  to  cross  the  lower  Carso  tableland  until  we 
came  to  the  heaps  of  stone  marking  where  the  village  of 
Doberdo  had  stood. 

This  part  of  the  Carso  has  some  resemblance  to  the  island 
of  Malta,  or  perhaps  it  might  better  be  likened  to  the  table- 
land of  Dartmoor.  It  was  a  series  of  low  undulations  not  to 
be  thought  of  as  hills,  with  faint  broad  depressions  between 
them,  forming  a  dry  plain,  with  never  a  stream  even  of  the 
tiniest,  where  grey  stones  and  ridges  of  rock  bestrewed  it, 
covered  with  an  inch  or  two  of  mould  or  quite  bare,  which 
could  give  pasture  only  to  goats  and  sheep,  though  these 
would  have  thriven  well  enough  upon  it.  In  this  respect  its 
surface  reminded  me  of  the  Aran  Islands  off  the  coast  of 
Galway.  The  whole  southern  Carso  was  a  bed  of  limestone, 
stratified  nearly  horizontally,  but  with  a  slight  dip  from  north 
to  south,  made  up  of  water-rounded  stones  without  ice 
striae,  cemented  by  a  matrix  of  lime  whose  crystalline  struc- 
ture was  arranged  in  agate-like  layers  between  the  strata  as 
the  lime  had  been  deposited  from  solution.  On  the  surface 
crevices  grew  numbers  of  pretty  little  flowers,  but  in  contrast 
to  their  beauty  one  was  impressed  with  the  knowledge  that 
it  was  dreadful  ground  to  fight  upon,  for  even  the  smallest 
projectiles  when  striking  must  have  shattered  off  numberless 
fragments  to  form  secondary  projectiles,  adding  much  to 
their  devastating  effects,  especially  in  the  case  of  exploding 
shells.  Trenches  in  such  a  region  were  difficult  to  make ; 
they  had  to  be  drilled  or  blasted,  involving  great  expenditure 
of  time  and  labour.  Hence  as  the  Italians  advanced  they 
had  mostly  formed  loop-holed  walls  of  stone  or,  where  practic- 
able, made  use  of  sand  bags,  to  protect  themselves  and  main- 
tain the  territory  they  had  gained,  from  the  enemy's  showers 
of  missiles  emanating  from  the  elaborately  excavated  trenches, 
covered  ways,  and  fortified  doline  which  they  had  had  abundant 
time  to  construct. 

That  the  victory  had  been  hardly  won  was  evidenced  by 
the  countless  graves,  where  friend  and  foe  were  alike  buried, 
though  in  separate  compartments,  with  distinct  sorts  of  head- 
crosses  ;   all  these  cemeteries  were  neatly  kept,  and  were  met 
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with  in  every  space  where  graves  could  be  dug  in  the  ground, 
along  the  road  leading  through  the  Vallone. 

Beyond  Doberdo  we  found  the  headquarters  of  the  British, 
in  a  dolina  which  had  also  been  occupied  by  the  Austrians. 
From  that  point  we  had  a  good  view  of  the  Italian  lines  at 
Jamiano,  on  the  famous  hill  No.  208,  where  so  much  blood 
had  been  poured  out,  and  of  the  Hermada  Hill  which  stood 
as  the  chief  remaining  obstacle  to  the  advance  on  Trieste  ; 
it  was  still  in  Austrian  hands,  as  was  shown  by  the  shelling 
going  on  around  it,  and  by  a  stray  bullet  which  would  sing  past. 

After  having  grasped  fully  the  nature  of  the  military 
operation,  I  turned  my  attention  to  the  doline,  and  made  a 
careful  examination,  along  with  photographs,  of  several  of 
these  structures.  Dolina  is  not  a  word  which  appears  in  any 
of  my  Italian  dictionaries,  and  its  meaning  and  derivation 
I  cannot  even  guess  at.  They  may  be  described  as  punch- 
bowl-shaped depressions  in  the  level  of  the  general  plain. 
They  were  circular,  varied  from  a  quarter  of  an  acre  to  an 
acre  in  extent,  or  even  more ;  were  sometimes  shallow  and 
shaped  like  a  saucer,  in  other  instances  larger  and  resembled 
an  inverted  cone  or  funnel,  their  bottoms  showing  a  level 
meadow-like  floor,  at  a  depth  of  perhaps  fifty  to  a  hundred 
feet,  and  very  commonly  there  existed  irregular  caverns 
or  grottos  underneath  their  depths.  They  were  thickly 
dotted  over  the  southern  Carso. 

Doline  formed  magnificent  retreats  and  fastnesses  for  the 
Austrian  defenders;  they  possessed  step-like  sides  and  margins, 
which  were  natural  trenches  and  gun  emplacements  which 
did  not  appear  above  the  level  of  the  plain ;  and  large  bodies 
of  troops  could  be  concealed  invisibly  to  those  approaching, 
and  well  sheltered  from  hostile  fire,  especially  when  shell- 
proof  hollows  were  excavated  under  their  edges,  but  they 
were  suitable  for  riflemen,  machine  guns,  and  cannon  with 
little  or  even  no  preparation.  In  the  caverns  which  lay 
beneath  some  of  them,  which  were  enlarged  and  shaped  for 
the  purpose,  there  had  been  formed  store-rooms,  dwelling- 
rooms,  and  other  chambers,  lit  sometimes  by  electric  light 
and  furnished  with  various  conveniences  and  luxuries.  Down 
the  steep  sides  of  the  doline  had  been  formed  stairways  and 
sloping  roads  which  furnished  convenient  accesses  for  infantry, 
horsemen,  and  even  guns  and  wheeled  vehicles.  The  signs 
of  their  having  been  occupied  during  long  periods  of  comfort- 
able non-disturbance  were  plainly  to  be  read  in  the  elaborate 
cement  monuments  and  inscriptions  with  which  some  of  the 
doline  were  provided,  giving  the  designations  of  the  corps 
and  the  dates  when  they  had  occupied  them. 
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It  was  not  very  difficult  to  read  the  riddle  of  their  forma- 
tion. The  Carso  being  virtually  a  level  plain  of  horizontally 
stratified  limestone  with  no  streams  or  water-channels,  the 
water  frequently  deposited  on  it  by  tremendous  thunderstorms 
collects  in  every  dip  and  depression  and  forms  pools.  The 
water  sinks  into  the  porous  rock,  and  dissolves  the  limestone 
as  it  filters  through  it  into  the  depths.  Every  fresh  rainfall 
makes  the  pool  somewhat  larger  and  deeper,  and  when  it 
has  sunk  into  the  ground  leaves  a  greater  hollow,  capable  of 
containing  more,  so  that  the  solvent  action  beneath  is  acceler- 
ated, and  a  funnel  results,  into  the  apex  of  which  rush  torrents 
of  water  in  the  wet  months,  the  flow  into  the  depths  eroding 
subterranean  channels  and  caverns  in  the  soluble  rock.  The 
doline  take  their  origin,  as  may  be  seen  in  many  places, 
as  shallow  depressions  where  herbage  and  bushes  grow  more 
freely  than  elsewhere,  usually  circular  and  shaped  like  a  dew 
pond,  a  few  feet  deeper  in  the  centre  than  at  the  edges.  As 
ages  pass  the  depression  deepens  into  bowls  and  funnels, 
on  the  steep  sides  of  which  are  the  step-like  edges  of  the  strata, 
bearing  on  their  surfaces  the  clearest  signs  of  having  been 
gradually  dissolved  by  water  action.  The  grottos  beneath 
tell  the  same  story.  There  were  numerous  doline  about  the 
part  of  the  Carso  which  we  visited,  and  all  of  them  confirmed 
this  theory  of  their  origin — indeed  no  other  supposition 
seemed  for  a  moment  possible.  The  process  demands  ages ; 
thousands  of  years  at  the  very  least  are  required  to  produce 
such  large  results.  Underneath  one  of  the  doline  w^hich  I 
examined  we  found  the  grotto,  into  which  it  was  necessary 
to  descend  by  winding  passages,  on  planks  and  steps  roughly 
cut  in  the  rock,  to  a  depth  of  thirty  or  forty  feet,  when  we 
came  to  a  chamber  of  about  ten  yards  across  and  eight  feet 
in  height,  with  damp,  rough,  irregular,  water-worn  walls, 
containing  quite  a  pure  air  a  good  many  degrees  lower  in 
temperature  than  on  the  surface.  Several  of  the  doline  had 
been  converted  by  the  Austrians  into  vegetable  gardens,  pot 
herbs  having  been  cultivated  in  their  level  bottoms. 

LXVII 

A  Field  Hospital  in  the  Carnic  Alps 

The  Carnic  Alps  bound  the  northern  side  of  the  Friuli  plains, 
forming  a  barrier  between  Italy  and  Austria,  and  I  made  an 
expedition  to  see  how  matters  were  conducted  there. 

If  one  stands  on  the  high  castled  mound  rising  out  of  the 
labyrinth  of  dingy  streets  that  form  the  quaint  old  town  of 
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Udine,  his  eye  may  range  to  the  north  for  eight  or  ten  miles 
over  the  plains  as  flat  and  unrelieved  as  a  billiard  table. 
Beyond  them,  without  warning  or  intermediary,  rise  the  Alps, 
forming  a  wall  of  precipices  emerging  fencelike  out  of  the 
ground.  From  a  few  rifts  in  the  wall  rivers  rush  out  on  the 
plains,  emerging  so  suddenly  that  one  mile  they  are  swirling 
in  deep  wild  savage  gorges,  and  in  the  next  mile  meandering 
quietly  through  a  stagnant  plain.  Our  route  into  the  Carnic 
Alps  lay  up  one  of  these  rivers,  the  Tagliamento  (or  Cutting), 
whose  name  exactly  describes  its  character  among  the  hills 
before  it  has  been  converted  to  placidity  in  the  plains  below. 
The  place  of  its  escape  is  at  the  town  of  Gemona,  a  curious 
old  city  jammed  between  a  spire  of  rock  on  the  west  and  a 
hump  on  the  east  which  remind  one  of  the  eye  teeth  of  a 
dog.  Gemona  has  of  course,  in  common  with  so  many 
Italian  towns,  a  bastioned  hillock  in  its  centre  crowned  with 
a  fortress  and  tower,  the  usual  high  square  featureless  tower 
with  windows  near  the  top,  the  only  possible  purpose  of  which 
could  have  been  outlook  over  the  country. 

There  was  a  church  in  Gemona  which  was  like  most  of  the 
Friulian  churches  in  being  a  mixture  of  the  beautiful  and 
the  ludicrous  :  the  intricate  rose  windows  with  interplated 
mullions,  the  most  exquisite  and  delicate  imaginable  ;  the 
comic  stone  figure,  twenty  feet  high,  of  Saint  Christopher 
holding  in  his  left  hand  the  infant  Jesus  and  in  his  right  a 
stone  olive  tree,  built  into  the  wall  on  the  west  of  the  door- 
way ;  the  ugly  quaint  sculptures  of  the  Magi,  and  the  hideous 
images  of  the  Trinity  carved  in  stone  above  the  doorways. 
The  church  is  said  to  date  from  the  thirteenth  century,  and 
surely  it  must  have  been  some  outer  barbarian  who  made  the 
sculptures,  while  some  Italian  inspired  poet  made  the  rose 
windows. 

Above  Gemona  we  ascended  the  glen  down  which  boiled 
the  Tagliamento,  where  there  was  room  for  our  road,  a  small 
railway,  and  a  few  little  farms  and  vineyards.  The  rocks 
which  lined  it  rose  sheer  from  the  margins  of  the  fields  ;  the 
cleft  in  the  mountains  deepened  as  we  went  along,  and  the 
bounding  cliffs  grew  more  precipitous  and  became  tipped 
with  snow,  until,  five  miles  farther  up,  the  river,  as  it  came 
in  from  the  west  by  a  sudden  right-angled  turn,  occupied 
the  whole  bottom  of  the  valley  with  its  bed,  a  huge  stony 
expanse,  the  moraine  of  a  retreating  glacier  of  former 
days. 

Before  we  turned  to  strike  up  the  river  bend  we  passed 
a  lovely  little  group  of  villas  and  cottages,  evidently  forming 
a  favourite   summer   resort,  called   I  think  Venzone,  clean 
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and  tidy,  in  contrast  with  some  other  old  dark  narrow- 
streeted  and  verminous-looking  villages  which  lay  near  at 
hand.  But  the  war  had  scared  the  visitors  away,  all  the 
houses  stood  empty  and  solitary,  and  the  little  railway  had 
ceased  to  run.  Following  now  the  road,  which  led  for  eight 
miles  across  the  scree  that  had  been  brought  down  from  the 
cliffs  and  deposited  at  the  edge  of  the  stream,  we  came  to  the 
mountain  town  of  Tolmezzo,  where  there  was  one  of  the  British 

Red  Cross  ambulance  stations  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  S , 

who  I  think  had  been  an  artist  in  Rome,  and,  like  several 
others  who  were  under  his  orders  in  Tolmezzo,  had  gratuit- 
ously given  his  services  to  the  sick  and  wounded  in  that  wild 
region.  After  a  visit  to  his  station  we  continued  onwards 
till  we  reached  a  tributary  of  the  Talgiamento,  the  Degano 
River,  which  descends  from  the  boundary  where  Italy  and 
Austria  join  in  the  snow.  The  scenery  became  more  en- 
trancing than  ever,  to  right  and  left  were  precipices,  with 
great  triangular  fans  of  white  scree  descending  from  them, 
and  at  intervals  fertile  little  farms  filling  the  bottoms  of  the 
glens,  with  small  fields  of  maize,  vines,  and  abundant  walnut 
trees.  Up  along  the  Degano  River  the  track  climbed  past 
minute  hamlets  and  busy  water-mills,  until  we  arrived  at 
our  destination,  Cornegliano,  where  there  was  the  field 
hospital  we  had  come  to  see.  It  was  a  small  summer  house 
gifted  by  an  English-Italian  lady  in  Rome,  and  was  under 
the  charge  of  Lieutenant  Dr.  Giovanni  Giglio.  In  a  region 
where  there  was  nothing  but  hills,  probably  not  a  quarter 
of  an  acre  of  perfectly  level  ground  anywhere,  the  little 
hospital  was  perched  up  on  a  mound  of  its  own,  looking  down 
on  a  winding  country  road  with  which  it  conimunicated  by 
rustic  stairs,  and  in  its  turn  looked  down  upon  by  frowning 
mountains  on  every  side,  in  a  land  of  trees  and  pines  and 
resinous  scents,  with  alpine  flowers  waving  in  fresh  alpine 
breezes. 

Internally  it  was  a  fine  little  hospital  for  its  size,  furnished 
with  all  requirements,  everything  within  and  without  repose- 
ful, and  in  short  a  model  of  what  such  an  Alpine  lazaretto 
ought  to  be. 

The  patients  were  mostly  medical,  for  there  was  not  a  great 
deal  of  fighting  going  on  in  that  quarter.  One  had  indeed 
only  to  look  round  to  see  that  warfare  on  an  extensive  scale 
was  next  door  to  an  impossibility  in  such  a  country,  for  it 
was  a  chaos  of  pointed  eminences,  the  lowest  of  which  were 
wooded  spires  of  rock,  above  which  towered  other  spires  and 
bare  ridges,  and  over  them  again  were  the  snows  of  the  Alps, 
the  highest  summit  being  Mount  Crostis,  over  7000  feet  in 
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height,  a  saw -edge  of  white  excepting  the  darker  tracks  of 
the  ice  roads  by  which  men  and  munitions  were  sent  up 
to  the  fortifications  of  Crostis  and  the  giants  about  him. 
On  heights  hke  these  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  attend  to 
wounded  men ;  usually  enough,  no  transport  in  the  ordinary 
acceptation  of  the  term  was  possible  ;  the  wounded  had  to  be 
carried  down  declivities  in  any  rude  fashion  that  was  possible, 
being  slid  if  need  were,  or  lowered  by  ropes  down  precipices, 
and  carried  by  hand  to  the  bottoms  of  the  valleys,  where 
ordinary  transport  was  obtainable. 

Here  and  there  the  Austrian  lines  were  visible  behind  the 
Italian  ones,  but  the  fighting  was  for  the  time  a  stalemate, 
since  neither  side  could  do  more  than  hold  its  own  sets  of 
defences. 

When  we  had  seen  all  that  we  wished  at  Cornegliano,  we 
turned  away  to  the  east  among  the  lower  Alps,  over  the 
eastern  rim  of  the  Degano  valley,  up  and  down  extraordinary 
winding  ways  among  alpine  recesses  with  their  little  churches, 
until  we  were  on  the  watershed,  •  when  we  found  a  place 
where  there  was  something  distantly  resembling  a  level, 
and  stopped  for  luncheon,  propping  the  car's  wheels  with 
stones,  near  a  swampy  hollow  filled  with  the  most  exquisite 
flowers  in  rich  profusion.  The  ground  was  a  carpet  of  butter- 
cups, cotton  grass,  campion,  lychnis,  globe  flowers,  sweet- 
williams,  columbines,  pinks,  violet-coloured  campanulas, 
orchis,  purple  stachys,  and  geraniums.  Presently  we  went 
on  over  a  series  of  spurs,  and  dropped  down,  by  ways  so  steep 
that  the  brakes  became  over-heated  and  had  to  be  cooled 
by  douches  of  water  before  we  could  venture  to  proceed, 
into  the  valley  of  the  But  River,  crossed  it  at  the  Suttrio 
Bridge,  and  returned  to  Tolmezzo. 

On  the  way  back  from  Tolmezzo  to  Udine,  we  varied  our 
route  by  cutting  off  the  angle  of  the  Tagliamento,  going  by 
the  mountain  lake  Cavazzo,  resembling  the  upper  end  of 
Loch  Lomond,  with  a  strong  fort  on  a  mountain  situated 
like  the  Ben,  and  it  may  be  worth  noting  that  the  Lake 
Cavazzo  fort,  when  the  Austrians  afterwards  overran  this 
part  of  Italy,  was  the  site  of  a  memorable  defence  by  the  men 
of  the  36th  (?)  Division,  who  for  twelve  days  successfully 
withstood  the  overwhelming  forces  who  surrounded  them. 
It  was  the  one  bright  spot  in  the  Italian  retreat. 
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LXVIII 

Life  in  our  Unit 

Among  the  forty  or  fifty  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  formed 
our  unit  there  were  many  talents.  We  included  scholars, 
authors,  poets,  artists,  musicians,  singers,  and  representatives 
of  most  of  the  crafts  and  sciences,  and  the  Villa  Trento  was 
the  headquarters  and  rendezvous  of  all.  In  less  busy  times 
and  on  special  occasions,  therefore,  we  were  not  without 
amusements  and  relaxations.  There  were  also  religious 
services  regularly  conducted  on  Sundays  by  those  of  us  who 
had  gifts  in  that  way,  and  sometimes  by  real  divines.  Now 
and  then  readings  from  Italian  or  English  poets  were  given  ; 
and  during  the  long  evenings  in  the  winter,  when  military 
activities  had  lessened,  there  were  musical  evenings  at  which 
much  talent  was  displayed,  and  once  or  twice  these  were 

graced  by  the  performances  of  Captain  P ,  an  accomplished 

Italian  violinist.  Some  of  our  ladies  were  perfect  cooks  and 
occasionally  gave  lively  little  tea-parties  in  their  room,  while 
on  Christmas,  New  Year's  Day,  and  Saint  George's  Day 
our  Italian  cook  soared  to  the  sublimest  heights  of  his  art. 

On  Christmas  Day  there  was  a  musical  burlesque,  the  first 
act  representing  members  and  V.A.D.'s  in  London  obtaining 
admission  to  the  unit  by  bribery  or  the  singing  of  comic 
songs ;  the  second  taking  off  the  peculiarities  of  the  prominent 
officials,  sparing  not  even  the  Commandant ;  the  third  was 
a  really  pathetic  act  wherein,  sixty  supposed  years  later, 
the  war  was  finished  and  only  four  grey-headed,  doddering 
old  men  remained  alive,  and  a  single  ancient  surviving  nurse 
put  them  to  bed  and  managed  them  like  infants.  The  piece 
was  entirely  written,  composed,  and  staged  by  individuals 
of  the  unit,  and  was  remarkably  clever. 

New  Year's  evening  was  celebrated  by  a  dress  ball  in  the 
men's  barrack,  where  surprisingly  wonderful  costumes  were 
turned  out,  cowboys.  Chinamen,  Indians,  a  lady  and  gentle- 
man in  Highland  costume,  and  many  others,  in  which  one  of 
our  most  esteemed  ladies,  in  simple  evening  dress,  suggested 
by  her  gracefulness  Milton's  '  Lady  '  in  the  Mask  of  Comus. 

The  Italian  patients  and  soldiers  had  also  their  festivities  : 
a  Christmas  tree  on  its  proper  day ;  concerts  in  the  wards 
for  those  confined  to  bed  ;  and  a  '  Presepio,'  some  of  them 
having  constructed  a  very  attractive  display,  by  converting 
a  small  room  into  a  representation  of  the  Nativity  at  Beth- 
lehem, where  the  three  Magi  were  offering  their  gifts  to  the 
Virgin  and  infant  Saviour  in  the  stable,  while  on  hills  around 
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the  shepherds  were  guarding  theu-  flocks  and  gazing  on  the 
Star  in  the  East.  It  was  astonishing  how  they  succeeded 
in  finding  the  materials  for  all  the  dressed  figures,  hills,  grass, 
trees,  sheep,  and  other  accessories. 

Lastly,  when  weather  permitted,  there  were  some  garden 
parties  given  by  the  lady  housekeepers  in  the  grounds  of  the 
Villa,  where,  when  they  were  not  ruined  by  rain,  we  for- 
gathered with  Italian  friends  and  members  of  other  British 
services,  and  cultivated  good-fellowship.  They  were  most 
beneficial  from  an  international  point  of  view. 

To  tell  the  truth,  we  had  need  of  these  alleviations.  I  am 
not  an  admirer  of  the  climate  of  northern  Italy,  or  indeed 
of  any  part,  from  Sicily  to  the  Alps.  Friuli  at  any  rate  is 
incomparably  worse  in  point  of  climate  than  Britain,  and  has 
far  more  discomforts.  It  is  emblematic  of  the  district  that 
most  of  the  peasants  constantly  carry  huge  black  umbrellas 
such  as  at  home  one  sees  only  as  coverings  of  market  stalls. 

In  the  early  winter  there  were  some  brilliant  days,  but 
as  midwinter  approached  the  weather  became  anything  but 
exhilarating  ;  morning  after  morning  rose  on  a  desolate  flat 
landscape  loaded  down  by  heavy  grey  skies,  and  over  it  swept 
eternally  misty  veils  of  rain  which  dripped  and  dripped  and 
dripped.  The  mist  concealed  the  hills  and  mountains, 
which  otherwise  would  have  given  variety  to  the  eye  and 
imagination,  and  shut  out  the  hope  that  these  would  have 
inspired,  so  that  one  felt,  despite  oneself,  the  depressing 
sensation  that  the  dull  wet  was  to  be  eternal.  People  moped, 
tended  to  be  rather  fretful  with  their  neighbours,  had  a 
somewhat  resentful  feeling  at  any  attempts  to  be  cheerful, 
little  peculiarities  of  others  grew  annoying,  and  even  tobacco 
brought  but  a  momentary  solace.  One  had  to  keep  a  tight 
rein  to  avoid  thinking  and  saying  nasty  things,  and  preferred 
to  get  into  a  lonely  corner  to  brood  over  recollections  of  warm 
rooms,  with  sea-coal  fires,  nice  old  friends,  libraries,  and  home 
comforts.  Our  only  fuel  was  wet  logs,  which  would  hardly 
be  persuaded  to  burn,  and  in  spite  of  the  stoves  we  introduced 
into  rooms  where  no  such  provision  had  been  contemplated, 
it  was  miserably  cold  in  the  winter  months.  The  world 
seemed  to  be  sinking  into  a  lethargy ;  even  the  guns  ceased 
their  thunder,  and  one  wondered  irritably,  Why  ?  It  was 
hopeless  to  don  waterproofs  and  walk  ;  the  clay  was  every- 
where so  tenacious,  even  in  the  grass  of  the  fields  and  vine- 
yards, that  the  feet  at  once  got  clogged,  and  slipped,  while 
to  climb  a  slight  slope  was  a  slithering  process  that  was  apt 
to  land  one  on  hands  and  knees.  Daylight  came  in  about 
eight  o'clock  and  departed  about  four,  and  the  artificial  lights 
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were  preferable  to  the  grey-banded  skies  whose  only  relief 
was  a  russet  edge  of  funereal  colour  along  the  horizon  at 
sunrise  and  sunset.  The  cold  deepened  as  the  winter  solstice 
approached,  snow  fell,  avalanches  occurred  in  the  mountains 
above  us,  and  on  one  occasion  buried  near  Tolmezzo  a  barrack 
of  Italian  soldiers,  killing  160  of  them.  Between  the  solstice 
and  the  New  Year  there  was  little  to  be  seen  beyond  the 
creeping  mist,  so  dense  as  to  produce  a  most  unnatural  silence : 
'  the  land  was  still.' 

Towards  the  middle  of  January,  after  a  short  interval  of 
dry,  cold,  and  frosty  days,  it  fell  back  again  into  the  dark 
dismal  days  we  had  had  in  December — it  was  perpetually 
wet.  There  is  more  fine  weather  in  England  during  the 
winter,  and  less  rainfall,  than  in  Friuli.  Even  as  regards 
Scotland,  which  is  to  some  a  byword  for  its  climate,  I 
should  be  highly  surprised  if  the  rainfall  on  its  maligned 
east  coast  exceeded  the  fall  we  experienced  in  Italy.  Towards 
the  end  of  January  the  mists  cleared  off,  the  glorious  white 
range  of  the  Alps  on  the  north  became  visible,  the  fields 
about  us  became  white  with  untrodden  snow,  and  the  bitter 
north  wind,  the  'Bora,'  blew  over  them — blew  also  over  the 
hard  frozen  roads  and  carried  the  dust  from  the  traffic  over 
the  hedges,  trees,  and  fields  on  the  southern  sides,  making 
a  broad  ribbon  of  grey  dust  along  all  the  lines  of  communi- 
cation. The  Bora  dried  up  the  sources  of  the  rivers,  the 
streams  shrank  to  nothing,  and  we  drove  across  them  instead 
of  going  by  the  bridges.  For  weeks  the  snow,  frost,  and  wind 
were  of  the  most  biting  kind,  gales  blew  over  the  plains, 
sweeping  the  dust  from  their  cheerless  surfaces  and  carrying 
it  before  it,  driving  nearly  every  one  to  shelter,  and  almost 
arresting  the  war  traffic  on  the  roads. 

As  the  iron  frost  continued,  our  water  pipes  became  frozen 
except  where  they  were  kept  thawed  by  paraffin  stoves, 
sanitary  arrangements  were  for  days  partly  suspended,  and 
baths  were  entirely  so.  Nearly  every  one  became  more  or 
less  ill,  even  our  strongest -looking  men  suffered,  and  though 
on  the  last  day  of  January  the  bitter,  intensely  cold  gale 
had  fallen,  and  a  yellow  sun  was  struggling  to  cheer  us  with 
some  heat  through  the  fog  and  high  clouds,  and  the  winter 
was  doing  its  feeble  best  to  part  from  us  with  a  wan  smile, 
yet  no  one  felt  any  confidence  in  the  success  of  its  efforts. 
Some  were  seriously  ill,  and  the  unspoken  question  read  on 
most  faces  was,  '  Wbo  will  next  go  down  ill  ?  ' 

Well  on  towards  the  middle  of  February  the  hills  and  valleys 
lay  bare  and  brown,  as  if  burnt ;  the  brooks  were  frozen  over 
and  solid,  there  was  no  sign  of  spring,  but  a  piercing  half 
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gale  blew  down  from  the  mountains  and  chilled  our  hands, 
ears,  and  bones,  and  almost  blistered  our  faces  as  we  moved 
about. 

The  second  week  in  March  was  reached  before  we  got  the 
nice  spring  mornings,  with  their  long  blinks  of  sunshine,  as 
the  sun  peeped  at  us  from  behind  small  floating  cumulus 
clouds  and  wandered  into  big  spaces  in  the  blue  sky.  The 
tiniest  of  brown  buds,  with  a  faint  dot  of  green  at  their  points, 
began  to  show  on  the  vines,  hawthorns,  hazels,  and  roses, 
though  all  the  other  trees  and  shrubs  were  lazy  and  could 
not  be  said  to  move.  Purple  and  white  crocuses  were  now 
evenly  scattered  over  the  ground,  like  the  stars  of  the  Milky 
Way  as  seen  through  a  telescope  ;  they  were  in  all  the  coppices 
with  stray  ones  on  the  waste  grounds,  and  shy  groups  of 
creamy  primroses  snuggled  away  in  half-hidden  nooks  and 
hollows,  and  were  so  charming  that  it  was  hard  to  tear  oneself 
away  from  them.  As  the  days  advanced  the  air  became 
warm,  the  south-west  wind  had  no  bitterness,  and  those  of 
our  nurses  who  were  off  duty  hastened  out  to  gather  the 
flowers  into  baskets  and  boxes,  and  lie  in  sun-baths  on  the 
greening  fields  below  the  rows  of  vine  stems. 

These  joys  did  not  last.  April  saw  a  return  of  the  cold, 
so  that  we  might  have  imagined  ourselves  back  again  in 
January,  for  there  was  generally  a  wet  fog,  with  billows  of 
mist  and  cloud  rolling  up  overhead  from  the  Adriatic,  borne 
by  the  south-west  wind  ;  it  constantly  rained,  sometimes 
a  thunderstorm  came  over  with  heavy  showers,  and  the  days 
varied  between  gales,  hail,  wet,  and  now  and  then  a  transient 
half -hour  of  feeble  sunshine.  As  late  as  the  22nd  of  April 
it  snowed  now  and  then. 

Punctually  on  the  first  of  May  the  Earth  Spirit  awoke,  and 
everything  burst  into  leaf  and  even  flower.  The  most  perfect 
weather  was  in  the  middle  of  May,  when  it  suddenly  became 
warm,  with  an  occasional  cloud  coming  down  from  the  north- 
west and  bringing  a  slight  shower  to  lay  the  dust  and  temper 
the  glare.  The  vineyards  were  then  in  full  leaf,  with  tiny 
fish-roe-like  clusters  of  grapes  commencing  to  be  visible, 
and  fresh  varieties  of  blossoms  appearing  every  day  ;  vetches 
predominated,  and  elegant  spiraeas  shook  their  snowy  balls 
among  the  grass  and  herbs.  Alas  that  one  should  have  to 
tell  it :  scorpions  began  to  make  themselves  unpleasant, 
tarantulas  swept  like  shadows  across  the  walls  of  our  rooms, 
and  the  shrill  mosquito's  pipe  began  to  sound. 

June  brought  thunderstorms, 'und  these  became  very  violent 
in  July,  with  a  moist  heat  that  was  enervating.  The  rain 
was  often  cataractous,  flooding  the  country,  submerging  the 
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low-lying  roads,  and  even  holding  up  traffic.  The  heat  of 
July  was  sometimes  well-nigh  insupportable,  and  brought 
diseases  with  it.  Among  the  British  artillerymen  at  Gradisea, 
for  instance,  disease  sprang  up  so  badly  that  there  was  not 
sufficient  hospital  accommodation  for  them  in  their  own  wards ; 
their  sick  list  rose  to  220,  or  ten  per  cent.,  if  it  did  not  even 
exceed  it,  and  we  threw  open  our  hospital  to  receive  their 
overflow. 

Under  these  conditions  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 
there  was  much  sickness  among  the  members  of  the  unit ; 
some  collapsed  from  diphtheria,  others  from  typhoid  fever ; 
there  were  even  slight  attacks  of  sunstroke,  and  nearly  all 
were  weakened  by  dysenteric  and  abdominal  complaints. 

Some  of  us,  who  recognised  the  evil  conditions  we  were 
living  under,  were  desirous  that  if  possible  a  change  to  a 
better  situation  should  be  brought  about,  and  application 
was  made  to  the  Italian  authorities  for  our  removal  into 
Goritzia.  They  received  the  suggestion  sympathetically,  and 
a  building  in  its  suburbs  was  selected  to  be  put  at  our  disposal, 
but  the  intention  was  never  carried  into  effect,  from  various 
causes,  prominent  among  which  was  the  reluctance  to  expose 
our  women  nurses  to  the  greater  risks  of  hostile  fire  there. 

The  conditions  of  living  and  strain  of  work  told  most  of 
all  upon  the  ambulance  drivers  ;  they  had  frequently  to  be 
granted  respite  from  work,  and  were  sent  to  enjoy  short 
holidays  in  Rome,  Capri,  Milan,  and  Venice,  which  was  a 
most  salutary  and  satisfactory  measure,  usually  resulting  in 
complete  restoration  to  health.  Nevertheless  not  a  few 
were  invalided  home  to  England,  and  permanently  left  the 
unit. 

The  danger  of  being  wounded  under  which  the  drivers 
worked  may  be  estimated  from  the  fact  that  hardly  one  of 
the  cars  escaped  without  being  struck  by  shell  or  shrapnel, 
and  some  of  the  men  themselves  were  struck.  Besides  minor 
hurts,  one  of  them  had  a  bullet  through  his  leg,  two  sustained 
such  wounds  that  they  had  to  submit  to  amputation  of  the 
thigh,  and  another  very  narrowly  escaped  from  the  same 
fate,  getting  off  with  a  permanently  disabled  limb. 

One  of  our  drivers  died  from  dysentery  and  heart  failure  ; 
and  in  the  neighbouring  3rd  Red  Cross  Unit  at  Gradisea  one 
was  burned  to  death  by  the  explosion  of  benzine  in  his  car, 
and  another  was  shot  through  the  heart  by  a  fragment  of 
shell. 

These  were  the  conditions  of  life  during  the  time  when  I 
was  attached  to  the  unit. 

/ 
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LXIX 

The  Collapse  of  the  Hospital 

I  HAD  some  hesitation  as  to  whether  I  should  try  to  tell  what 
I  know  about  the  collapse  of  the  hospital  department  of  the 
unit,  since  much  of  it  was  learned  only  from  hearsay,  gathered 
in  fragments  at  different  times,  and  must  therefore  be  given 
in  a  rather  confused  order.  But  as  some  day  it  may  have 
a  historical  value,  I  have  resolved  to  set  down,  in  conclusion, 
what  I  saw  and  ascertained  regarding  it. 

After  I  had  completed  more  than  a  year  of  service,  missing 
only  three  days  from  illness  or  any  other  cause,  I  obtained 
six  weeks'  leave  from  the  unit  on  purpose  to  recruit  my  strength 
before  returning  to  implement  my  promise  to  serve  until  the 
conclusion  of  the  war.  I  left  it  on  the  17th  of  September 
1917,  and  returned  to  Scotland.  My  leave  had  almost  ex- 
pired when  I  heard  that  the  Austrians  had  made  their  sudden 
victorious  sweep  through  Friuli,  recapturing  Goritzia,  driving 
the  Italian  armies  before  them,  pushing  forward  through 
Udine,  and  were  still  advancing  westwards  in  the  direction 
of  Venetia.  Business  prevented  my  immediate  return  to 
Italy,  and  it  was  the  evening  of  the  2nd  November  before  I 
was  free  to  leave  Aberdeen  to  rejoin. 

After  having  hurried  through  to  France  with  the  utmost 
possible  speed  by  Southampton  and  Havre,  I  was  waiting  in 
the  lounge  of  the  St.  James's  Hotel  in  Paris,  when  there 
poured  into  it  a  crowd  of  refugees  from  the  unit,  along  with 
another  straggler  whom  they  had  picked  up  on  the  way. 

They  were  headed  and  shepherded  by  Mr.  D ,  one  of  our 

Irish  members  who  had  obtained  leave  from  a  Government 
post  in  Dublin  to  act  as  an  ambulance  driver  in  our  Goritzia 
detachment,  and  were  now  on  their  way  home  to  England. 
They  had  no  baggage,  not  even  handbags  or  reticules ;  they 
stood  there  just  in  the  clothes  they  wore,  save  that  one  of 
the  ladies  carried  in  a  basket  her  favourite  kitten  which  she 

had   brought  away.     Among  them   was   Mr.   S ,   whose 

thigh  had  been  amputated  two  months  before,  and  who  had 
been  promoted  from  bed  to  crutches  since  last  we  had  met ; 
he  had  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  the  two  Italian  medals 
*  For  Valour '  which  had  been  conferred  upon  him — they 
had  been  in  his  baggage  and  had  to  be  abandoned. 

Miss  W described  their  experiences  to  me.     On  the 

advance  of  the  Austrians  at  Caporetto,  a  couple  of  days 
before  the  unit  finally  left  the  Villa  Trento,  orders  had  been 
received  to  prepare  for  evacuating  the  place.     They  killed 
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and  ate  all  the  poultry  which  they  had  been  rearing  for  their 
winter  food,  but  failed  to  catch  and  sacrifice  the  peacock 
which  was  the  pride  of  the  establishment.  All  stores  were 
got  ready  and  packed  in  the  corridors,  and  every  patient  was 
sent  away  in  safety  to  Udine  or  farther,  but  no  sooner  had 
this  been  done  than  fresh  instructions  came  to  admit  other 
wounded  from  the  field.  These  were  admitted  and  attended 
to,  and  on  the  following  day  sent  on,  as  none  were  very  severe 
cases  ;  but  as  probably  many  thousand  sick  and  wounded 
had  to  be  left  in  the  hospitals  in  Udine  when  the  Austrians 
entered  it,  some  at  least  of  the  poor  fellows  were  made  prisoners. 
Stories  were  afloat  about  Italian  surgeons  having  remained 
to  attend  to  their  patients  in  Udine,  but  later  information 
which   I   obtained  made   this  at  least  exceedingly  unlikely 

to  have  been  true.     Miss  W continued  : — As  no  further 

orders  came  to  the  Villa  the  Commandant  at  last  went  to 
Blessivo,  the  medical  headquarters,  found  the  heads  absent, 
and  with  difficulty  procured  from  a  subordinate  an  order  to 
leave  the  Villa,  and  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  they  left 
the  hospital  stores  behind  and  carried  off  in  cars  such  baggage 
as  was  available,  along  with  the  inmates.  Thirty  or  forty 
minutes  are  usually  required  to  drive  to  Udine,  but  on  this 
occasion  six  to  eight  hours  were  needed  to  reach  it,  so  crowded 
were  the  roads  with  refugees  and  country  people  in  gigs  and 
bullock  carts,  who  blocked  the  way  so  as  to  stop  even  the 
artillery  and  troops  from  getting  through.  The  retreating 
infantry  consequently  threw  away  their  rifles  and  whatever 
impeded  them,  and  rushed  on  in  complete  disorder.  The 
carts,  cannon,  mules,  troops,  peasantry,  women,  and  children 
thus  choked  the  road,  and  there  were  no  officers  to  regulate 
the  soldiers,  nor  carabinieri  to  direct  the  traffic,  or  order  the 
people  to  move  aside  and  let  the  quick  cars  and  great  guns  get 
forward.  In  the  disorder  the  military  scrambled  into  every 
car  in  order  to  hasten  on,  left  them  again  if  they  thought  it 
to  their  advantage,  and  the  confusion  grew  always  more 
dreadful.  Even  some  officers  were  as  eager  to  obtain  '  a  lift ' 
as  were  the  privates.  To  make  matters  worse,  it  commenced 
to  rain  heavily,  making  the  roads  soft,  and  in  the  crowding 
some  of  the  cars  and  heavy  camions  went  over  the  sides  into 
the  ditches,  and  the  stores  and  baggage  in  them  were  lost. 

When  it  became  impossible  to  get  the  unit's  cars  forward, 
they  and  the  belongings  of  the  members  had  also  to  be  aban- 
doned, and  the  party  of  nurses  from  the  Villa  could  save 

nothing  beyond  the  clothes  they  were  wearing  ;  Miss  W 

had  about  £30  in  her  baggage,  which  of  course  she  never  saw 
again,  and  most  of  the  others  were  in  a  like  plight.     Even  on 
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foot  the  progress  was  slow  ;  they  had  only  their  thm  shoes  with 
which  to  walk  in  the  mud,  and  they  were  drenched  to  the 
skin  before  they  reached  any  sort  of  shelter. 

They  made  for  Conegliano  (?),  a  small  town  in  front  of  them, 
to  which  the  Direttore  of  the  hospital  had  gone  forward  the 
day  before  with  a  few  articles  of  furniture  to  secure  quarters. 
This  had  been  before  the  greatness  of  the  rout  had  been  fully 
realised,  and  though  he  attempted  to  return  to  help  the  others 
he  found  this  was  impossible  from  the  blocking  of  the  roads. 
The  fugitives  went  on,  sometimes  in  a  car,  but  for  the  most 
part  on  foot,  until  they  came  to  the  bridge  over  the  Taglia- 
mento  River,  which  it  took  them  just  four  hours  to  cross,  and 
it  was  still  a  good  many  miles  short  of  Pordenone,  where  it 
had  been  agreed  that  they  should  find  a  rendezvous.  When 
they  had  eventually  succeeded  in  getting  across,  by  the  help 
of  Colonel  H of  the  British  Artillery,  they  finally  aban- 
doned the  last  of  their  cars,  and  walked  on  for  eight  or  ten 
miles,  soaked  and  covered  with  mud.     No  shelter  could  be 

found  at  Pordenone  (?  Conegliano)  until  Colonel  H went 

to  the  authorities  and  insisted  on  their  having  a  billet,  which 
enabled  him  to  secure  them  an  empty  fireless  room  where 
twelve  of  the  ladies  slept  all  night,  wet  and  cold,  on  the  floor. 

The  men  drivers,  who  stuck  as  far  as  possible  to  their  cars, 
and  either  slept  in  them  or  took  refuge  in  some  other  cars 
when  they  lost  their  own  or  had  them  disabled,  found  no  other 
refuge.  They  had  no  food,  but  got  a  few  biscuits  from  the 
Italian  soldiers,  and  were  thankful  for  them.  They  had 
many  adventures.  Cars  got  overturned  and  had  to  be  left, 
and,  after  their  contents  had  been  looted  by  the  passers-by, 
they  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Austrians  or  were  otherwise 
lost.  A  few  of  the  cars  were  saved,  added  my  informants, 
but  many  were  seen  no  more. 

The  women  refugees  of  the  unit  at  Conegliano  were  picked 
up,  and  proceeded  by  car  or  railway  to  Mantua.  The  train 
services  were  disorganised,  and  progress  was  sometimes  made 
at  the  rate  of  a  kilometre  in  the  hour. 

Before  the  Paris  group  left  Mantua,  all  the  members  had 
been  accounted  for  and  were  in  safety.  They  themselves 
had  been  dismissed  under  an  engagement  to  wait  for  ten  days 
previous  to  re-engaging  themselves  elsewhere,  in  case  of  the 
hospital  being  reorganised,  which  they  all  ardently  hoped 
would  be  effected. 

I  presently  received  other  accounts,  which  agreed  in  show- 
ing the  extraordinary  condition  of  matters  during  the  retreat. 
The  railway  station  at  Udine  and  the  square  in  front  of  it 
had  been  nearly  impassable  from  crowds  of  people  of  all  ages. 
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carrying  all  sorts  of  belongings,  who  were  in  a  state  of  great 
excitement  and  stormed  the  carriages  in  order  to  get  away. 
Ammunition  stores  were  being  blown  up  round  the  city,  and 
gave  rise  to  the  report  that  the  Austrians  were  already 
entering. 

Some  who  had  been  among  the  last  to  leave  had  the  informa- 
tion that  General  H ,  in  command  of  the  British  Artillery, 

had  been  very  helpful  to  every  one,  and  had  succeeded  in 
saving  all  his  guns,  having  cleverly  got  them  loaded  on  trains, 
while  the  Commissioner,  from  whom  much  might  have  been 
expected,  had  taken  no  steps  to  look  after  any  one  and  had 
never  been  seen. 

As  to  the  Villa  Trento,  some  of  my  comrades  gave  the 
following  additional  details.  A  few  beds  and  bedding  had 
been  brought  away,  having  been  sent  to  the  new  locality 
where  it  was  proposed  to  reassemble ;  but  these  were  few,  and 
nearly  everything  had  been  abandoned.  This  was  not  from 
want  of  organisation  in  the  hospital  department,  but  it  had 
no  transport  of  its  own,  and,  moreover,  the  instructions  of 
the  Italian  authorities  were  that  the  Villa  Hospital  was  to  be 
the  last  one  to  leave.  During  the  night  of  their  departure 
many  weary  officers  and  men  kept  dropping  in,  so  footsore 
that  they  could  go  no  farther  ;  they  could  not  be  admitted, 
but  were  allowed  to  rest  in  the  entrance  hall,  and  supplied 
with  food  and  warm  drinks  which  enabled  them  eventually 
to  crawl  farther.  Our  detachment  in  Goritzia  was  reported 
to  have  done  well ;  its  cars  there  took  out  of  the  city  the  last 
of  the  wounded  who  were  fit  to  be  moved,  and  were  indeed 
the  last  occupied  cars  to  cross  the  Isonzo  bridges,  one  of  which 
had  already  been  demolished  by  the  Austrians'  fire.  In 
Goritzia  the  bombardment  was  the  heaviest  that  had  been 
experienced.  Also  the  British  military  hospital  at  Versa 
near  Gradisca  had  made  a  safe  retreat  with  all  its  staff  of 
men  and  nurses. 

Only  one  camera  had  been  saved  by  the  contingent  whom 
I  met  in  Paris,  but  they  understood  that  the  radiographer- 
photographer  had  saved  his  fine  collection  of  negatives, 
and  another  member  had  preserved  the  most  of  his. 

There  had  been  some  cases  of  illness  among  the  men  of 
the  unit. 

I  may   add   one  or  two  other  curious   experiences.     Mr. 

P ,  the  eldest  of  our  drivers,  was  able  to  stick  to  his  car 

through  the  debacle  although  he  had  to  pass  three  days 
and  nights  without  rest  or  food,  and  eventually  brought  it 

safely  through.     Another,  Mr.  C ,  found  his  road  blocked 

by  ten  baggage  wagons  which  had  been  deserted  by  their 
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drivers  ;  he  dismounted,  drove  the  leading  one  for  some 
400  yards  till  he  found  a  suitable  place,  tumbled  it  into  a 
ditch  there,  dealt  in  similar  manner  with  all  the  others,  and 
was  enabled  himself  to  proceed.  A  third  tale  of  resource- 
fulness was  that  a  heavy  Italian  tractor  for  dragging  the 
great  guns  had  been  left  obstructing  the  road,  when  one  of 
our  men  proceeded  to  it,  studied  its  mechanism  until  he 
understood  it,  set  it  in  motion  and  succeeded  in  running  it 
off  the  road  into  the  ditch. 

Having  exchanged  good  wishes  with  my  friends  in  Paris 
I  went  on,  and,  when  travelling  down  from  Modane  to  Turin, 

fell  in  with  Colonel  H of  the  British  Artillery  in  Italy, 

whom  I  had  known  on  the  Carso.  He  had  been  informed 
that  for  two  days  before  the  debacle  it  was  well  known  to 
the  Italians  that  there  was  a  concentration  of  troops  by 
the  enemy  on  the  upper  Isonzo.  When  the  advance  began 
100,000  of  the  Italians,  seduced  by  agitators  among  them- 
selves, threw  down  their  weapons,  shouting  '  The  war  is  over,* 
in  the  expectation  that  their  doing  so  would  at  once  put  an 
end  to  it,  and  were  promptly  taken  prisoners  by  the  enemy. 

In  Turin  a  former  member  of  the  unit,  then  serving  under 
the  British  Red  Cross,  gave  me  information  which  decided 
me  to  go  to  Milan,  where  he  believed  I  should  find  some 
others  of  our  people.  From  him  I  picked  up  a  few  more 
details,  but  could  hear  nothing  of  our  Commandant. 

On  arriving  in  Milan  I  came  across  some  others  of  the 
dispersed  fragments,  some  in  broken  health,  and  received 
a  telegram  announcing  that  the  kernel  of  the  unit,  along 
with  the  Commandant,  was  in  Castelbelforte,  a  village  not 
far  from  Mantua. 

I  also  learned  that  all  the  papers  and  registers  of  the 
hospital  had  been  lost,  with  all  the  case  records  except  those 
of  my  own  patients  which  I  had  myself  preserved. 

To  Mantua  I  accordingly  proceeded,  and  was  met  at  the 

station  by  my  friend  Mr.  Y ,  with  his  car,  which  had 

escaped  capture  or  damage,  as  it  was  undergoing  repairs  at 
the  moment  of  the  retreat. 

At  Castelbelforte  I  obtained  some  further  particulars  of 
the  catastrophe  to  the  Italian  forces.  The  enemy's  aeroplanes 
had,  it  seemed,  so  complete  a  mastery  over  the  Italians  that 
the  confusion  in  the  retreat  and  the  terror  inspired  were  so 
great  as  to  have  broken  all  bonds  of  discipline,  and  of  this 

many  instances  were  given  me.     Mr.  T himself  had  seen, 

he  told  me,  the  intoxicated  Italian  soldiery  breaking  the  shops 
as  he  was  passing  through  Udine.  No  one  whom  I  asked 
seemed  to  have  any  doubt  of  the  truth  of  the  reports  that  the 
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2nd  Army  had  behaved  very  badly,  and  that  such  of  them  as 
remained  had  been  sent  back  out  of  the  fighting  line.  It 
was  even  current  that  three  of  the  generals  had  been  con- 
demned and  shot  for  treason. 

The  remnants  of  the  unit,  now  transferred  to  the  3rd  Army, 
were  scattered  about  the  village,  where  they  were  in  a  pretty 
destitute  state,  especially  in  the  matter  of  clothing.  Some 
were  reduced  to  purchasing  new  shirts  at  the  price  of  £1 
each,  and  none  of  them  had  a  change  of  clothing.  Practically 
everything  had  gone  in  the  retreat ;  even  a  car-load  of  pro- 
visions, which  the  thoughtful  Mr.  P had  loaded  up  and 

brought  off  to  supply  the  men  on  the  route,  had  to  be  aban- 
doned in  the  crush  ;  when  he  returned  next  day  to  seek  for 
it,  he  found  all  the  provisions  gone,  and  the  car  too,  I  think, 
could  not  be  retrieved. 

I  believe  I  am  stating  a  fact  in  saying  that  when  I  found 
my  comrades  they  did  not  possess  a  single  scrap  of  literature, 
not  even  an  old  newspaper ;  fortunately  I  had  brought 
with  me  a  box  of  novels  for  them,  which  I  had  succeeded 
in  getting  through.  It  was  a  godsend  to  them ;  they  were 
starving  for  something  to  read  in  the  long  dark  winter 
evenings,  and  they  flew  on  the  box  before  I  had  even  seen  it 
arrive,  haled  it  off  to  the  common  room,  opened  and  distri- 
buted its  contents,  and  next  morning  I  received  a  message 
of  grateful  thanks,  which  I  sent  on  to  the  friend  in  Aberdeen 
who  had  contributed  half  the  books  as  a  gift  to  the  unit. 

Of  the  forty-four  cars  which  had  left  on  the  night  of 
the  withdrawal,  only  twenty-two  remained,  and  these  were 
mostly  in  a  bad  state.  The  mechanics  were  busy  repairing 
them  on  the  threshing-floor  of  a  farm  outside  the  village. 
I  counted  thirteen  ambulances  among  them,  the  rest  being 
touring  cars  or  lorries,  more  or  less  wrecked.  I  believe 
that  one  or  perhaps  two  more  were  afterwards  salvaged 
from  the  roads,  towed  away,  and  sent  to  be  re -made. 

There  were  five  of  our  people  sick  in  Castelbelforte,  with 

no  medical  attendant  except  Lieutenant  V who  spoke  no 

English,  and  who  indeed  was  soon  sent  off  on  some  duty. 
There  were  no  medical  or  surgical  requisites  in  the  place, 
no  commode,  no  bed-pan  for  the  sick,  no  enema,  no  chloro- 
form, no  hypodermic  syringe,  no  scalpel  or  bistoury,  not 
even  a  dressing  forceps,  and  no  one  could  inform  me  about 
what  hospitals  there  were  in  or  near  Mantua  to  which  any 
serious  case  might  be  sent. 

I  went  to  Mantua  to  procure  a  few  disinfectants  and  bed 
requisites,  and  a  few  packets  of  invalid  food  for  those  who 
required  it,  for  in  the  village  there  was  none  but  coarse  food. 
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Mantua  lay  beautiful  on  the  two  great  lakes  formed  by  the 
expansion  of  the  Mincio  River,  on  whose  side  the  city,  its 
spires,  domes,  bastions,  and  crenellations,  rose  out  of  the 
waters,  with  its  ancient  long  Maria  Theresa  causeway  and 
drawbridge  forming  a  picturesque  approach  ;  a  town  filled 
with  quaint  arcades  and  good  shops,  and  streets  crowded 
with  dense  bodies  of  men  in  dark  cloaks  and  hats,  with  many 
British  officers  and  men  moving  about  among  them.  It  was 
then  the  headquarters  of  the  armies,  and  all  the  warlike 
operations  of  the  Italian,  French,  and  British  forces,  gathering 
along  the  Piave  River  from  the  Adriatic  to  the  mountains 
of  the  Trentino,  were  being  directed  from  there,  in  prej^ara- 
tion  for  another  great  struggle. 

From  Mantua  to  Castelbelforte  was  a  sodden,  rice-growing 
plain,  full  of  malaria  and  mosquitoes,  alternately  soaking 
in  rainfall  or  iron-bound  in  bitter  frost;  and  when  in  the 
latter  condition  the  trees  and  shrubs  were  crusted  with  rime 
as  if  made  of  white  sugar,  with  at  night  an  arctic  sky  glittering 
with  stars,  and  before  the  windless  dawn  a  sharply  drawn 
zodiacal  light  extending  from  the  horizon  to  the  constella- 
tion of  Leo. 

City  and  country  were  in  disquietude.  The  people  were 
in  a  state  of  profound  discouragement  at  the  rapid  and 
successful  invasion  of  the  Friuli  province.  Yet  they  were 
beginning  to  pluck  up  a  little  heart  at  seeing  the  Allied  troops 
pouring  in  to  their  aid,  and  the  many  military  camps  with 
thousands  of  men  collecting  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mantua. 
They  could  see,  however,  that  in  the  army  all  was  not  as  it 
should  have  been.  A  body  of  troops  were  being  brought 
to  the  town  to  be  reorganised,  and,  on  arriving  too  late  at 
night  to  be  admitted,  were  encamped  across  the  bridge  near 
the  3rd  British  Red  Cross  Unit,  who  sheltered  as  many  of 
them  as  possible  ;  but  it  was  a  night  of  intense  frost,  and  the 
remainder  broke  into  the  houses,  destroying  them  to  provide 
themselves  with  firewood,  and  looting  from  the  inhabitants 
around,  while  their  officers  seemed  afraid  or  unable  to  control 
them.  These  and  similar  occurrences  kept  up  the  ilarm  of 
the  peasantry,  and  a  stream  of  refugees  poured  oiTt  to  the 
west,  passing  through  Castelbelforte  with  columns  of  carts 
bearing  their  poor  belongings,  mostly  clothes,  straw,  bags  of 
rubbish,  and  stray  bits  of  machinery.  The  host  in  one  of  the 
houses  where  we  were  billeted  told  me  that  he  himself,  one 
of  the  principal  inhabitants,  had  all  his  possessions  packed  in 
readiness  to  flee  if  the  Austrians  advanced  any  farther. 

The  Italian  hospitals,  too,  were  in  many  cases  preparing 
for  withdrawal,  and  it  is  hardly  to  be  wondered  at  that  in 
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them  also  there  should  have  been  a  certain  amount  of  dis- 
organisation. The  staff  were  unable  to  attend  properly  to 
the  sick ;  supplies  were  deficient ;  pillows  and  clean  linen 
were  non-existent ;  and  the  patients  were  lying  with  large 
bed-sores  where  the  bones  projected,  unattended  to  in  any- 
thing like  proper  fashion.  Food  was  scanty,  and  the  patients 
when  it  was  brought  fought  as  to  who  should  get  a  part  of  it. 
In  one  hospital  four  patients  went  insane  from  the  neglect 
they  experienced.  In  some  military  hospitals  the  dirty 
condition  in  which  the  patients  were  kept  was  repulsive. 
During  the  absence  of  nurses  and  attendants  the  most  ordinary 
sick-room  cares  were  neglected.  The  patients  had  to  take 
their  own  medicines,  or  to  give  them  to  each  other,  and  to 
administer  to  one  another  the  subcutaneous  and  other  injec- 
tions, where  theoretically  it  should  have  fallen  to  the  nurses 
to  give  the  medicines,  and  failing  them  to  the  Piantoni 
(male  attendants). 

It  came  as  a  severe  shock  to  me  to  find  that  the  report 
that  the  hospital  department  of  the  unit  was  to  be  disbanded 
was  unquestionably  true.  I  could  hardly  credit  this  when 
so  many  of  our  own  members  and  other  British  were  liable 
to  be  taken  seriously  ill,  as  experience  had  proved  and  even 
then  showed,  and  that  in  the  known  state  of  the  Italian  hos- 
pitals such  a  step  should  for  a  moment  have  been  contem- 
plated. Not  having  been  present  at  the  time  I  was  not  taken 
into  the  confidence  of  those  with  whom  the  decision  had 
rested,  and  I  could  only  conclude  that  those  who  were  re- 
sponsible were  unable  to  appreciate  the  splendid  work  that 
had  been  done  by  the  hospital,  and  the  great  benefit  its 
continuance  would  have  conferred  on  the  armies  of  both 
nations. 

However  those  things  may  have  been,  the  decision  to 
abolish  the  hospital  sections  seemed  so  deplorable  that  I 
ventured  to  suggest  that,  at  least  as  a  small  movable  hospital, 
it  should  be  conserved  in  order  to  accommodate  the  unit 
members  and  others  of  British  nationality  who  might  require 
to  be  looked  after  for  disease  or  injury.  I  could  not  with 
equanimity  think  of  any  one  of  those  admirable  individuals 
whom  I  knew  and  valued  as  members  of  the  unit,  ladies  as 
well  as  gentlemen,  persons  who  at  home  would  in  ilhiess  have 
benefited  by  the  best  nursing  and  professional  attendance, 
being  sent  to  one  of  the  hospitals  of  the  country,  above  all  in 
their  then  condition  of  disorganisation.  My  proposal  was 
to  continue  a  small  well-equipped  hospital  with  proper  staff 
and  nurses,  enlarging  it  as  required,  but  my  suggestion  was  not 
given  the  consideration  it  deserved. 
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An  illustration  of  the  necessity  for  such  a  hospital  chanced 
to  occur  at  that  very  time.  One  of  the  drivers  was  seized 
with  an  attack  of  obstruction  of  the  bowels.  On  his  symptoms 
growing  urgent,  inquiry  elicited  that  the  only  resource  was 
to  motor  him  to  a  hospital  in  Cremona,  fifty  or  sixty  miles 
away.  Fortunately  for  the  patient  the  symptoms  subsided 
under  treatment,  but  for  some  days  they  caused  me  no  little 
anxiety. 

Seeing  that  the  decision  to  abolish  the  hospital  was  not  to 
be  recalled,  I  offered  myself  to  the  British  Red  Cross  Com- 
missioner, but  my  services  were  not  accepted. 

I  remained  at  Castelbelforte  until  the  sick  whom  I  found 
there  on  my  arrival  were  otherwise  provided  for,  and  left 
Mantua  for  England  on  the  17th  November  1917. 


\'t, 

,4.  J 
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